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PREFACE. 



The foUowiog work was commenced in the 
winter of 1882-3, before the Exposition of Mr. 
Bayard, the Outlines of President Duer,or the ad- 
mirable Conunentaries of Justice Storjr, had yet 
issued from the press. Why the authm: was not 
deterred from the continuance of his undertaking, 
by the appearance of such distingnished instraders 
in the same arduous field, will sufficiently appear 
from the Ibllowing statement of his object and his 
plan. 

It was early and strongly impressed upon the 
mind of the writer, that political instruction was 
necessary to political liberty ; that the establish- 
ment of constitutional rights pre-supposed in the 
people a knowledge of the elementary terms, defi- 
nitions* and principles, expressed in written consti- 
tutions ; and that without such knowledge, what- 
ever other information or intelligence might be cul- 
tivated, our happy republic would pursue the same 
mrianchoiy career which had led to the ruin of 
the free nations of antiquity. To fiwafitate such 



knowledge and instruction was the object of the 
writer in the 'compilation of the following woik. 
It is intended as a text-book for young men, either 
in public education or private reading. The worics 
which have preceded it have chiefly been confined 
to one subject, — Constitutional Jurisprudence. The 
plan of this is much more extensive, though in ex- 
ecution it has not occupied more space. The 
object of the author was to give, not merely a 
view of the Constitution, but a brief and correct 
delineation of the theory and operation of the 
government. Accordingly, he has not only given a 
condensed sketch of the Origin of the Constitution, 
— Political Jurisprudence, and the Ratifications of 
the States,-^— but has added a brief vtew of the 
State Constitutions, and of the Relations between 
the States and the Nation, and the practical opera- 
tion of the General and State Governments. The 
latter part of this work, — being nearly half, — is, 
therefore, almost wholly original ; and the rest, it 
is believed, has lost nothing by being, in a great 
measure, free from comments, while it is accompa- 
nied by references to the highest authorities. 

In preparing this work, the author has consulted 
many writers on national and political law, — to 
some of whom, as will be seen by the references, 
he has been under special obligation. On Consti- 
tutional Jurisprudence, he has followed chiefly the 
outlines of Chancellor Kent in his Lectures, Justice , 
Story in his Commentaries, and the decisions of 
that great and enlightened expositor of the Consti- 



tution» — ^the Supreme Court. In the general prin- 
ciples and relations of the government, he has fol- 
lowed substantially the opinions of President Mad- 
ison and Mr. Webster, the founder and defender, 
as he believes, of the true system of American 
politics. 

In conclusion, the author believes that no princi- 
ple will be found here which has not the superior 
weight of authority in its favour, — none which in 
any way impairs the principles 'and durability of 
republican government, — ^none which was' not also 
the faith of that illustrious band of patriots, who 
formed and left to other ages that greatest monu- 
ment of human wisdom, — ^the American Con- 
stitution. 

CinoiniMti, Jolj, 1834. 
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INTRODUCTION* 



POLITICAL DEFINITIONS. 

1. Sovereignty, — is the highest power !^ 

Thus, for a state^ or nation, to be sovereign^ it must 
govern itself jwithout any dependence upon another power, ^ 
It must have no superiors.^ * But when a community, 
city, or state makes part of another community or state, 
and is represented with foreign powers by that eom- 
munity or state of whieh it is a part, then it is not 
sovereign^ 

2. Government, — ^is the whole body of constituted 
authority.^ Thus, from the very origin of society, one 
{)ortion of the people have exercised authority over the 
rest. The authority thus exercised is called the gov^ 
trnment^ and it derives its just powers from the consent 
of the governed.* 

3. Law, — is a rule of action.^ In this general 
sense, it signifies the rules of all action, and constitutes 
alike the rules by which the heavenly bodies move, 
nations are governed, and the plants grow. Xtoto, in a 
political sense, however, signifies a rule of human action. 
In a particular state, *^ it is a rule prescribed by the 

1 Johngon. ^Vattel's Laws of Nations, p. 16; Martin's 
Laws of Nations, p. 33. » Rutheiforth's Institutes, p. M?, 
« Martin, p. 25. ^ Grabbe. ® Declaration of Independences 
7 1 Blacks. Commentaries, p. 38 ;— Johnson. 

B 



14 INTRODVOnON. 

supreme power in the state, commanding what is right, 
and forbidding what is wrong." 

4. Constitution, — ^is the constituted form of goyern- 
ment.^ It is the fundamental law ; the regulation which 
determines the manner in which the authority vested in 
government is jp be executed*' It is ddineated by the 
hand of the people.' 

6. A Despotish, — is that form of government* ^in 
which a single individual without any law, governs 
according to his own will and caprice.*' An example of 
this kind of government may be found in Turkey, where 
the sultan exefcises all the powers of sovereignty, with 
respect to the general administration of public affairs ; 
but, even there, he is limited by certain customs and 
ndes, as^it respects private justice. 

6. A Monarchy, — ^is that form of government in 
which a single individual governs, but according to 
establishedl&yi9B.^ The governments of Austria, Prussia, 
France, and England are examples of this form of 
government. The limitations "placed upon the monarch 
are, however, very different in degree : thus, the power 
of the Prussian monarch is very great, while that of 
the king of England is so small as scarcely to be felt. 
The latter acts through his mmistersy who are held 
responsible to the representatives of the people, and can 
maintain their power only so long as they can satisfy 
puUic opinion. 

7. A Rbpublic, — ^is that form of government in 
wUoh the igheie people, or only a part of the people, hold 
sm)ereigfi pmoerfi The people of Athens were formerly 
an example of the first kind of republic, and governed 
themselves by primary assemblies of the pei^pU, a mode 
which could only be adopted where the people were 
chiefly citizens, and inhabitants of one capital city. In 

1 Crabbe, Johnson. ' Vattel, p. 26. 37. ' Supreme Court ; 
2 Dallas, p. 304. ^ Montesquieu, book 2d, chap. I. ^ Mon- 
tesquieu, Spirit of Laws, book Sd, chap. L ^Idem. 
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modem times the United States are an ezanqple of the 
same kind of republic, with^thk difference, that the peo- 
ple do not govern themselves by their assemblies, but by 
delegates^ or through the principle of represtntaium* 
An example of the second kind of republics may be found 
in Venice, Genoa, and the Dutch States,^ in all of vrhich 
a "part of the people, either absolutely or limitedly, ex- 
ercised the authority. The difference between these 
kinds of republics will be understood from the following 
definitions. 

8. A Dkmocraot, — is when the sovereign power is in 
the hands of the whole people.^ The term Democracy 
is derived directly from the Greek word Demos^ signi- 
fying the people. 

9. An AmsTocRACY, — ^is when the sovereign power is 
in the hands only of a part of the people,^ This word is 
likewise of Greek derivation. It is compounded of the 
adjective AristoSf signifying best or wisest^ and Kratos^ 
signifying power or strength ; the whole word signifies 
that form of government in which a few of the wisest 
and best govern. Both Democracies and Aristocracies 
are Republicsm 

10. A Party, — is any number of persons confeder- 
ated, by a similarity of objects and opinions in oppo- 
sition to others.^ An illustration of this may be found 
anywhere. In England, the whigs and tones are two 
great parties, which have long divided the nation. In 
France, during the revolution, the jacobins and royalists 
were violently opposed. On the ccmtineat of Euirope 
generally, there are the parties of the liberals and abso-' 
lulisis. In the United States, the federal and democratic 
parties divided the country till the termination of the last 
war. 

1 1. A Faction, — ^is any number of persons, whether 
majority or minority, confederated by some common 

■ » Martin, p. 39. "iSpirit of Lawi, book «d, chap. It 

* li»m. ^ Locke. 
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motive, in oiq[>08itioii to the rights of oliher persons, or 
to the interests of communit]^^ The difference between 
party and faction then is, that the former is a differenc$ 
cfprincipUy and is founded on a general or public object ; 
the latter may have any motive^ however personal or 
selfish, and be directed towards any end^ however little 
connected with the public welfare. Thus, two divisions 
of the people difieriag as to how the government shall 
be administered, are parties ; but a section whose object 
is to keep one portion of the people from the enjoyment 
of power, or to aggrandize an individual, or to divide 
among themselves all the offices of state, is b. faction. 

12. LfioisLATi^RB, — mihe-laiW'makingpowerJ^ Thus, 
in a Republic, it is that branch of the government in 
which the people have vested the power to make laws. 

13. Congress, — ^is a meeting for the settlement of no* 
ttonal affaire^ whether relating to one or more nations.^ 
In the United States, the national UgiskUure is called the 
Congress ; in Europe, a conference of different powers 
by their ministers, is called a Congress ; as the meeting 
of ambassadors at Laybach was called the Congress 
of Laybach. 

14. Legislative, — that which relates to law^mak' 
ing.^ 

15. Executive,— ^that which relates to the execution 
of the laws.^ Thus, the chief officer of the govern* 
ment, whether he be called King, President, or Gov- 
ernor, is denominated the Executive^ — for on him, in 
most cases, the constituticm devolves the duty of exe* 
cuting the laws, 

16. Judicial,® — that whidi relates to the adminis'^ 
tration of justice. Thus, judicial duties are those which 
devolve upon the judges^ who have to decide upon wheU 
is law, and to adjudicate between private rights. 



> Federalist^ * Johnson. ' Idem* ^ Idem., 

* Idem. * Idem« 
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17* Statvtb Law,--48 the expr««i written lottt of 
the Legislature^ rendered ^authentic by prescribed 
forms.^ ThttS) the statutes of Ohio are the laws en- 
acted hj the Legislature of Ohio. It follows, from this 
definition in connexion with those of OansHtuium and 
Legislature^ that statutes can be itnJtn^ only when, Ijl, 
they are executed according to the prescribed farms ; 
and, 2 J/y, when they are consistent with the constitution $ 
for, the constitution being the Jundamental ?a«s created 
by the people themselves, all other laws are inferior 
to it. 

18. Common Law,-— -is that body of principles^ 
usagesy and rules of action which do not rest for their 
authority upon the positive will of the legislature.' In 
other words, it consists of those customs and ruUs t* 
which time and usage have given the sanction of law^. 
Of such, it is plain, must be the great body of the laws 
of eyery people ; for the rules of business and the 
usages oi society are so variable and complicated, as to 
be incapable oi being made permanently tile subject of 
statute law. The wiU of the legislature being, how* 
ever, under the limitation of the constitution, that of the 
people^ statute law is superior in force to common law ; 
and wherever they are inconsistent with each other, the 
latter is abrogated by the former.' 

19. A Corporation, — ^is defined to be a bodypohiie^ 
having a common seaL^ — It is an artificial^ or political 
person^ maintaining a perpetual successions^ by means of 
several individuals, united in one body through a com« 
mon seal. They have a legal immortality, except sa 
far as they are limited by the law of their creation. 
These were originally created for purposes of charity,, 
trade, and edueation ; but are now used for all puiposea 

« Kent»t Ceank. 1 vol. p. 81ft, « Hem/l voL 48^ 

» Black. OomoL 1 vol. p. 89. « JohnsoBk ^ Blaek. Coma. 
1 vol. p. 467. 
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16 INTRODUCTION* 

in which it is wished to transmit a common property. 
Thus, all banks, tuppike "companies, colleges, and char- 
tered societies are examples of corporations. 

2(K Charter,*— is the act creating the corporation, 
or separate government, or the privileges bestowed 
upon a community, or a society of individuals.^ It iiB 
derived ijpom the Latin term ckartaf signifying a writ* 
ing.« 

21. A Court, — is defined to be a place whereui 
justice is judicially administered.^ In our country, and 
in the New-England States especially. Court has 
sometimes had another signification, that of the legisla- 
tive body ; thus, the General Court of Massachusetts is 
the legislature. The former is, however, the correct 
meaning. 

22. Municipal, — relating to a corporation. Munici- 
pal laws are civU or intemal^ in opposition to national or 
external laws.^ Thus, laws relative to the descent ef 
propert]^ are municipal laws ; but laws relative to war^ 
the army> and navy are external, and national. 

23. Jurisdiction, — is extent of legal power.^ Thus, 
a court has jurisdiction over certain things, as all sums 
over a certain amount. When its legal authority extends 
over them. A government has jurisdiction over a cer- 
tain territory, when its power extends over it. 

, 24» Impeachmbnt,-— *is a public accusation, by a body 
tothorized to make it.® Such were the charges pre- 
ferred by the British House of Commons against War- 
ren Hastings, Governor-general of India ; and in this 
country by the House of Representatives, against Sam^- 
uel Chase, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

25. Verdict, — is the tnte saying of a jury.^ It is 
the answer which Sijury make to the court and parties, 

1 Black. Camm. 1 vol. 109. » Sallivan Polik. Glasf-Book^ 49. 

* Black. Gomm. 3 voL p. 33. ^ Story's Comm. 169. ^ Joluuon. 

• Johnson ; Grabbe, ^ 3 Black. Gomm. 377. 
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when the plaintiff and defendant have left the cause to 
their decision. 

26. Diplomacy,— -signifies the intercourse which is 
carried on between different nations by means of then* 
ministers, or agents.^ 

27. Revolution, — ^is a radical change in the gov- 
ernment of the country. It may be made in various 
ways — ^by force and blood, as in France, 1792 ; by the 
expulsion of one family and settlement of another, as 
in England, 1688, and, in France, 1830 ; or by a sep- 
aration of one part of a country from another, as in the 
United States, in 1776. Thus, also, all acts in opposi- 
tion to the laws, and which are not legitimate under the 
constitution, are revolutionary^ because their tendency is 
the overthrow of the laws. 

- 28. Ex POST VACTO,-^An ex post facto law is a 
retro8pective criminal law. A retrospective law is one 
which acts upon things already done^ and not merely 
upon those which are to be done. An ex post facto law 
makes something criminal which was not criminal when 
done. Thus, if the legislature should pass an act, de- 
claring that all persons who had not attended church last 
year should be imprisoned, that law would be unconsti- 
tutional^ because ex post facto. But if the legislature 
should pass an act that those who had attended mflitia 
duty last year should be excused from paying taxes, and 
those who had not should not be so excused, such a law 
would be retrospective^ but not ex post facto, because not 
criminal. An ex post facto law xsaktspfut acts crimi- 
nal^ which were not so before.^ 

29. A Bill of Attainder, — is a special act of the 
legislature, inflicting capital punishments upon persons 
supposed to be guilty of high offences, such as treason 
and felony, without any conviction in the ordinary 

• 

J Sollivan'i Polit. Class-Book, 325. " a Story»» Conan. 

»2, 213. 
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course of judicial proceedings.^ If it inflict a mflder 
punishmentf it is called a bill of pains and penalties. 

80. Thk Baixot, — signifies the baU^* or ticket, by 
which persons TOte at an election. To hailot signifies 
voting by haUoU i* e. by ball, or ticket. JFarmerlj 
voting was altogether viva voce^ that is, by the votce, — . 
the elector designating by name the person voted for ; 
now, elections are generally made by balht. The 
name of the person voted for is written on a ticket, and 
deposited in a box. 

31. Quorum,— -is such a number of anybody as is 
necessary to do business.' Thus, when it is said there 
shall be eleven directors of any institution, and seven 
shall constitute a'quorflm, seven is the number neces- 
sary to do business ; and unless the contrary is ex- 
pressed, a majority of a quorum only is necessary to a 
decision. Hence it often happens, that less than a ma- 
jority of the whole decide important questions. 

82. Indictment. — ^An indictment is a written aecu^ 
taUon of one or more persons, of a crime or misde- 
meanor, preferred to, and presented upon oath by, a 
grand jury.* 

33. Taxes.— Ml contribulunu imposed by the gov- 
ernment upon individuals, for the service of the state, 
are called taxes, by whatever name known.^ Thus, the 
tithes imposed upon the people of England for the sup- 
port of church government is a tax : so also imposts, 
duties, excises, &c. are taxes. 

L3 Story's Comm. p. 211. 'Johnson. ^Idea. 

« 4 Black. Comm. 302. ^ 2; Stoiy's Comm. 419. 
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CHAPTER L 

ORieiN OF THB CONSTITUTION OF THS mOTBD STATU. 

^ I. The continent of North Aflaeiica was chiefly 
settled by emigrants from Great Britain. The jurisdic- 
tion over the new region, as well as the title to its lands, 
was claimed by the mother country, under the colour oi 
discovery and conquest Hence, to acquire the right of 
property, as well as to sustain themselves against oppo* 
aitioB, the authority of Great Britain became necessary 
to the early colonists. This was given in the form of 
grants and charters, to companies and large proprietors. 
Sueh was the grant of the territory of Massachusetts 
to the Plymouth Company, and of Maryland to Lord 
Baltimore.^ 

^ 2. There were originally ^reediflferent^/bmu of gov- 
ernment in the colonies, viz. — The Charter, the Pro- 
prietary, and Royal Governments. The Charter Gov- 
ernments were confined to New-England ; the middle 
and southern colonies were divided between the Pro- 
prietary and Royal Governments. 

§ 3. The Charter Governments were' composed of 
a Governor, Deputy-governor, and Assistants, elected hy 
the people ; these, with the freemen, L e. citizens, of the 
colony, were to compose the *' General Courts," which 
were authorized to appoint such oflScers, and make such 
laws and ordinances for the welfare of the colony as to 
them might seem meet. These first forms of govem- 
inent in New-England contained the same principles 
as, and were doubtless the origin of, our republican 
system. 

» 1 Ktkin'i Civil HUtoiy, p. 81. • Idem. p. 36. 
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^4. The Proprietary^ goTemments were those of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, the Garolinas, and Jersey. 
Part of these soon became royal governments. In the 
proprietary governments, the power of appointing offi- 
cers and making laws rested in the proprietors, by the 
advice and assent, generally, of the freemen. In sobm 
of them, as in the Garolinas, singular irregularities 
were found. In all, great confusion took place. 

^ 5. In the Royal^ governments, which were New* 
York, Virginia, Georgia, and Delaware, the governor 
and council were appointed by the croum ; and the peo- 
ple elected repreaentatioea to the colonial, legislature. 
The governor had a negative in both houses^ of the 
legislatui^ ; and most of the officers were appointed by 
the king. 

^ 6. These different governments, operating also 
upon a people of different habits and manners, as the 
Puritans of New-England, the Gavaliers of Virginia, 
And the Quakers of Pennsylvania, produced many d»> 
¥enities of legislation and political character. Not- 
withstanding these, however, the necessities of a com» 
mon danger from hostile tribes of Indians, and of a 
common interest from similarity of circumstances, soon 
induced a union, or confederacy of the colonies. Those 
of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New- 
Haven, as early as 1643, formed a league, offensive and 
defensive, which they declared should be perpetual, and 
distinguished by the name of the Uniled Golonies of 
New-England. This confederacy subsisted for forty 
years, under a regular form of government, in which 
the principle of a delegated congress was the prominent 
feature. 

^ 7. A Gongress of Gommissioners, representing 
N ew-Hampsire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con« 

> Pitldn'i OiyU History, p. 55. * Idem. p. 71^ 
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nectionty New-York, PenBaylyaBia, and Maryland, was 
held at Albany in 1754. This cooTention^ unanimously 
resolTed,. that a unian of the eoloaies was absolutely 
necessary for their preservation. They proposed a 
general plan of federal government, whieh, howoTer» 
was not adopted. 

^ 8. In October, 1768, a congress' of delegates from 
nine states assembled at New* York, and digested a bUl 
of rights on the subject of taxation. 
. ^ 0. In September, 1774, an association of twelve 
states was formed, and delegates authorized to meet and 
consult for the common weyhre, 

^ 10. In May, 1775, the first congress' of the thir*' 
teen states assembled at Philadelphia ; and in Juiy^ 
1776, issued the Declaration of Independence. 

^ 11. In November, 1777, Congress agreed upon the 
celebrated Articles of Confederation, under which the 
United States successfully terminated the Revolution* 
This was the first formation of a general government of 
all the states, and continued till the adoption of the Con- 
stitution in 1788. This, however, had inherent defects, 
which forced the states to the adoption of the present 
system. During the Revolution, the pressure of an in- 
stant and common danger kept the states in a close union, 
aad incited them to make all possible efibrts in the com- 
mon defence. When that was over, however, mutual 
jealousies and separate interests, weakening the common 
bonds, soon proved the utter insufiSciency of a mere 
confederacy for the purposes of national government. 
Then it was that the ablest heads and the purest 
hearts in the nation exercised their faculties in devising 
a new and better form of government. General Wash- 
ington, in June, 1783, addressed a letter^ to the gover- 
nors of the several states, in which he says, *^ There are 

» Kent'f Comm. p. 191, 192. " Idem. 193. » Idem. 196. 
« Marshall's life of WaahiDsUm, vol. 5, c 1, p. 46. 
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four things which I hnmhly conceive are esseniial to the 
weU-heing^ I may even venture to say, to the existence of 
the United States as an independent power. 1. An tn* 
diseolubU union of the states under one federal head. 
2. A sacred regard to public justice. 3. The adop* 
tion of a proper peace establishment. 4. The preva- 
lence of that pacific and friendly disposition among the 
people of the United States which will indace them to 
forget their local politics and prejudices.** 

§ 12. Under the first head he remarked that, ^It is 
only in our united character that we are known as an 
empire, that our independence is acknowledged, that our 
power can be regarded, or our credit supported among 
foreign nations. The treaties of European powers wi^ 
the United States of America will have no validity on a 
dissolution of the Union. We may find by our own 
unhappy experience, that there is a natural and neces- 
sary progression from the extreme of anarchy to the 
extreme of tyranny ; and that arbitrary power is most 
easily established on the ruins of liberty abused to 
licentiousness." Such were the sentiments of Wash- 
ington, and such were those then of the nation. 

^13. In January, 1786, the Legislature of Virginia 
recommended a meeting of commissioners from the 
several states to review the powers of government. 
The delegates of five states met at Annapolis, but 
adjourned, proposing a general convention at PhOa- 
delphia. 

§ 14. In 1787, the convention of delegates from twelve 
states was convened, and after much deliberation, formed 
the present Constitution of the United States. 

^16. By resolution^ of the convention, it was directed 
to be carried into effect when ratified by the conventions 
6f nine states chosen by ** the people thereof." Thai 
ratification, after much opposition, scrutinizing discus- 

« MarshaU'i Wadi. 6 vol. p. IS9. 
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akm, and the adoption of sefvral amendinents it finally 
recehredf and all the itatea, eventually assentiBg to h* 
provieionBi became members of the Umon. In 178il il 
went imo praetieal operation, and from that period to 
this, more than forty years, has withstood unharmed 
the varioiw violent influences of local feudsi opposing 
interesis, domestic insurrection^ and foreign violence. 

^ 16. We have seen that, at several different periods, 
viz. 1643, 1754, 1765, 1774, 1777, and in 1787, the 
territories composing what is called the United States 
formed associations for the purposes of a common 
government and general wdfare. Let us now en* 
amine how these were originally constituted, and m 
what manner modified by time and experience. 

^ 17. By tiie articles of eonfederaUon made in 1643, 
between the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and NeW'Haven, it was expressly declared to be a 
leagfte^ under the name of the United Coiooies of New*- 
England. The chief points in this confed^ation were,— > 
let. That each cdony should have peculun' jurisdktion 
and gwetTummt mtkin it9 otm kmiis, 2d. That the 
<]notas of men and money were to be furnished in 
praporUon to the papfdaium^ for which purpose a eennu 
was to be taken from time to time of such ae were able 
to bear arms. 3d. That to manage such matters as 
ooncemed the whole confederation, a Congress €f two 
commissioners from each colony should meet annually, 
with power to weigh and deternune all affaire of war 
md peace^ leagtsw, aids, charges, and whatever else 
were proper concomitants of a confederation oflbnsive 
and defensive; and that to determine any question, 
three-fourths of these commissioners must agree, or the 
matter is to be referred to the General Courts ; 4th. That 
these commissioners may choose a president, but that 
such president has no power over the business or pro* 
eeedmgs. 6th. That nekher of the colonies should 
engage in any war without oonseirt of the general eem- 
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missionen. 6th. That if any of the confedenitei 
■hoold hreak any of these articles, or otherwise injuie 
any of the other confederates, then such breach should 
be canaideredf and ordered by the conunissioners of the 
other eoloniee. 

^ 18. Now it will be observed that this confederacy 
was, by agreement, a mere kagWj for motives of amity, 
for objects of general offence and defence. ^ auckt it 
was as good a model as any which history presents us ; 
but a$ a government^ it was utterly inefficient : its priu' 
cipal defects in the last point of view were, 1. The want 
of an Executive, without which it could never act as a 
fohole. All the acts of the commissioners had to be 
enforced by each separate colony: they did not act 
upon individuals. 2d. The want of a General Judiciary, 
by which offences arising between the several members, 
or against the whole confederacy, might be taken cog* 
nizance of. 3d. The want of any general power to 
obtain credit or emit money. In short, this league did 
not pretend to be a governmeni^ and was deficient in 
nearly all the attributes of sovereignty, 

§ 10. Upon the last provision, that providing a 
remedy for breaches of the league by one of the 
confederacy, it is worthy of remark, that it never 
entered into the heads of people then^ that it was pos- 
sible for one party to a compact to make itadf judges of 
its own breackee of it: on the contrary, it was provided 
that such breaches should be judged of by Ae other 
membereofthe confederacy. It was reserved for a much 
later period of history, and it would seem for far more 
ingenious men, to divine a mode by which a party to a 
contract can at once make itself a judge of its own vio- 
lations of it, and invalidate at pleasure its provisions. 

§ 20. The next plan of association was that formed 
by the commissioners who met at Albany in 1764. It 
was not accepted by the mother country, but may serve 
to show what progress in ideas of government had then 
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been made by the eolonists. It is remarkable that the 
scheme proposed did not parport, like the other, to be « 
leagWy or confederadon, but a flan for one general 
government Its principal provisions were, — 1. That the 
general government should be administered by a presi* 
deiit-general appointed by the crown, and a grand comi- 
cil chosen by the representatives of the people in their 
jreneral assemblies. 2. That the council should be 
chosen every three years, and shall meet once each 
year. 3. That the assent of the president be necessary 
to all acts of the council, and that it is his duty to see 
them executed. 4. That the president and council 
may hold treacles, make peace, and declare war with 
the several Indian tribes. 5. That for these purposes 
they have power to levy and collect such duties, 
imposts, and taxes as to them shall seem jusL 

^ 21. It will be seen that this was a much nearer 
approach to an organized government than the con- 
federacy of 1643. It provided for a strong executive^ 
but was without the sanction of a general judiciary, and 
made no provision for regulating the currency. 

§ 22. We come now to the articles of confederaHon, 
During the early part of the Revolution, the powers of a 
general nature were executed without question or 
hinderance by a ^congress of deputies from the several 
states. Patriotism and a common danger absorbed all 
other principles^ and made ordinary ties unnecessary. 
A universal opinion, however, prevailed in favour of 
union, and after much deliberation, ^Congress in No« 
Tember, 1777, agreed upon the articles of confederation. 
They were, after various delays, ratified by the dtfTerent 
states ; the principal objection being in respect to the 
wild lands, which were claimed by several of the states, 
but which others urged should go to bear the common 
burthen. In the sequel, these lands were nobly ceded 

* Joumal of 0«mgr«M, vol. », p. 476. » \ Kwiil Oomm. IVt- 
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4 23. The Articles of Gonfedenlioii jnoTided, — 

let. That the style of the Cmifedeiaoy should he the 
•* United States of America." 

3d. That each state should retain its sovereignty, 
tndependenee, and such rights as were not ddegated to 
the general Congress. 

8d. That the object of the league was the general 
wdlare, and the common defence against foreign ag- 
gression* 

4th. That the citizens of one state shall have ths 
privileges of citizens in another, and that full £uth and 
eredit shsdl be given to the recoids, acts, and judicial 
proceedings in another state. 

5th. That for the management of the general mter- 
ests, delegates shall be annually appointed to meet in 
Congress, — each stale having not less than two not 
more than seven ; and that in determining questimis in 
Congress, each Hate shall have one vaU, 

6th. That no state shall, without the consent of Con* 
gress, enter into any treaty or alliance with any 
foreign power or nation, or with any other state ; nor 
lay any imposts or duties interfering with any stipu- 
lations contained in any treaty made by Congress ; nor 
keep any vessels of war or armed forces in time of 
peace, except such as Congress may deem necessary ; 
nor engage in any war without the consent of Congress, 
unless the state be actually invaded, or the danger 
imminent ; nor grant letters cdf marque, unless sueh state 
be infested with pirates. 

7th. All charges for the general welfare shall be 
defrayed out of a common treasury, which shall be 
levied in proportion to the value of land witlna each 
stale. 

8th. The *< United States in Congress assembled** 
dudl have the exclusive right of making peace and war ; 
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entering into treaties and alliances; granting letters of 
marque, and establishing courts and rules ibr the trial 
of piracies and felonies, and determining questions in 
relation to captures ; and that the Congress have the 
power to determine ail questions and differences be- 
tween two or more states, concerning uny cause what- 
ever, which authority shall be exercised by instituting 
a court in manner and form as provided, where judg^ 
ment shall be final and decisive and that they have 
power to fix the standard of weights, measures, and 
coin ; establish Post-ofilces and commission Officers ; 
that they shall have power to appoint a committee of 
the states, and such other civil officers as may be 
necessary to manage the general affairs of the United 
States under their direction ; to elect their President ; to 
fix the sums of money to be raised ; to borrow money 
and emit bills of credit ; to agree on the number of 
forces to be raised, which are to be distributed among 
th« states in proportion to their white inhabitants ; that 
'* the United States" shall not exercise these powers, 
miless nine states assent to the same, nor shall any ques- 
tion except that of adjournment be determined unless by 
the votes of a majority of the states. 

9th. It is fiirther provided, that the committee of the 
states, or any nine of them, shall be authorized to exe- 
oute, in the recess of Congress, such of the powers of 
Congress as the United States, or any nine of them, shall 
think proper to vest them with. 

10th. All debts contracted under the authority of 
Congress shall be deemed and considered as a charge 
against the United States, for which the public faith is 
pledged. 

11th. That every state shall abide by the determinch 
turns of Congress upon the questions submitted to lt» 
and the union shall he perpettutL 

^ 24. Such is a synopsis of the articles of confedef- 
atioD, under which the United States terminated the war 

ca 
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of <Im RevoIutMQv and eontiimed t31 the adipdon <tf the 
Constttatioii. It will be remarked, 

1. Thai the states still assumed the style of a league 
or confederacy, and that, 2dl3r, they had notwithstan^ng 
granted away many attributes of sovereignty, eren 
greater ^an those proposed to be Tested in the Presi- 
dent and Council by the plan of 1754. 

^ 29. This Confedera6y had many obrious and pal- 
pable deficiencies, as a goremment, principally, how- 
ever, in the mode and process of its administration* 

1. There was still wanting an ExecuHoe in foim, 
though nearly all its powers were granted to Congress 
and the ^ committee of the states**' 

9. No general Judieiary was provided; yet they 
had gone so far as to provide a Marine or Admiralty 
Court, and a general tribunal to settle conflicts and dis- 
putes between the several states. 

9. The great deficiency was, that the articles of con- 
federation did not act upon indmduals^ but upon the 
$titte8 ; and that to raise men and money, it was neces- 
sary to act through the medium of many distinct govem- 
tnents. 

^ 26. By a comparison of the original association of 
1643, the plan of 1754, and the articles of confeder- 
ation, we find that the minds of the colonists had 
gradually tended from thenotion of separate sovereignties 
to that of a general and united government Each 
change, founded on experience, had given addUianal 
wlrenglh to the confederacy. Thus the association of 
1643 was a simple league, existmg by means of trea- 
ties, and exercised through commissioners ; and though 
possessing many of the attributes of sovereignty, holding 
them only through an oUonee. The plan of 1754, 
though not adopted, was that of a general government, 
and had a strong exeoutive. The articles of confed^- 
ation, though revetting back to the form of a eonfederacy, 
greatly inereasedy in IkMrg^ the powers of goveiromeBt : 
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Fori example, it superadded to the powen of former 
Congresses those of emitting bills of credit, establishing 
Marine Courts, and judging between the states. Under 
this confederation, die United States, by the peace of 
1783, achieved their separate and independent existence 
as a nation. Yet, we hare already seen, it was found 
insufficient for the purposes of a stable goyemment, and 
liow, in 1787, the present Constitation was formed and 
adopted. 

^ 27. In Ha» chapter we have established these 
propositions : — 

1st. That the idea of a union of the colooies oxjgiii- 
ated in the very earliest stage of their existence. 

2d. That their idea was that of a govexament ex- 
ercised fpr the general welfare^ and founded upon a 
representation of &ie people, 

3d. That for this purpose they from time to time 
formed leetgues and confederacies* 

4th. That these associations were made closer aad 
sirongeTf as time and experience progressed. 

5th. Lastly, that they were all merged in the ** more 
perfect union" and general goyenuaent established by 
the Convention of 1787. 
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CHAPTER n. 

COMSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES* 

PREAMBLE. 

^ 28. We, the People of the United States^ in order to 
form a more perfect tfnton, estahlish justice^ ensure domes' 
tic tranquUUty^ provide for the common defence^ promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity^ do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 

^ 20. In this preamble are asserted, — Ist, the pother 
making the Constitution, '' We the People," Sic. ; 2dl7, 
the object for whieh it was formed, the more perfect 
union, general welfare^ &c. ; ddly, the subject of it, the 
United States. 

^ 30. The first position, that ^ We the People do or- 
dain," &c., is the foundation of the most solemn inquiry 
whieh ever agitated the American people, — whether this 
phrase be a mere nullity, or whether the Constitution 
was indeed formed by the whole people ? 

^31. It is one of the rules^ for interpreting laws^ 
that they must be understood according to the context, 
L e. the whole must be taken in connexion. This pas- 
sage will, therefore, be better understood when we have 
reviewed the entire Constitution. The preamble throws 
light upon the instrument, and the instrument upon the 
preamble. It is sufficient to remark here, that the 
terms used are in perfect accordance with the mode by 
which the Constitution was ratified : this was by con* 

1 Blackttoiie*s Comin. 69. 
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ffenilonB^ of the paople, md not by ^e^LBgitlaimreM of 
the states. On the other handi the oonventioii' which 
Hmned the Gonstitntion was oomposed of delegates 
chosen by the state LegishitaTes. The neeessary la- 
ference is, that the dtUes^ ia their offieiai capacity, pr<^ 
posed the GonstitutioB, and the pwpUf by ratifying it, 
gave it auiJiority : it is therefore a governmaU Jinmded 
bff aeparaU staiesj but receiving its stmetion and vaUdihf 
horn the whole people, 

^ 32. 2d. The objects proposed are exactly eonsist- 
ent with this idea. A perfect tmton, and a government 
legislating for the generml wdfare^ are inoompatible 
with separate and iandependrnt sooersigMes. The teivs 
independenee and tooeretgniy, nsed in relation to mat* 
ters of goTenunentand politics, must of course be un^ 
derstood in a poUtiDal mbm, and according to oar defini^ 
tion. There are some common ifcceptations of these 
terms in which a mach lower importance is attached to 
90vereigniy* Thus, a man may be perfecdy sovereign 
in his own bouse, and yet foe subject to the laws of so- 
ciety. An animal may be utterly independent of an- 
other animal, and yet a member of, and subject to the 
laws of, the animal kingdom* In this sense the states^ 
considered as composing a society, are sovereign and 
independent in their domestic and municipal rdalions. 
These terms, in their political sense, have a higher mean- 
ing : as applied to noh'oiM, independence does not admit 
of a dose tinton, nor sovereignty of another government 
legislating for die general welfare. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

^ 83. The Constitution of the United States contams 
seven articles, — ^to which were added several miscella- 
neous amendments. 

Article Ist Relates to the Legislatire Power. 

• 
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Article 2d. To the Executive Power. 

Article 3d. To the Judicial Power. 

Article 4th. To the vaUdiiy of PtMic AeU and 
Reeordij — the rights of CHizenMip^ — ^the admission of 
new StaUa^ — and the forms of State GovemmenU* 

Article 5th. Relates to the mode of amending the 
Constitution. 

Article dth. To the national faith and the binding 
farce of the Constitution. 

Article 7th. To the mode of its ratification. 

^ 34. That we may have an accurate view of the 
Constitution, not merely as it is written, but as it has 
been construed, and acted upon by the various depart- 
ments of the government, we shall take these Articles 
up by sections, and consider them in connexion with 
judicial and other decisions upon them. 

ARTICLE I. 

^ 35. Section 1st. JiU legislaiwe powers herein 
granted ahaU be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentaiives. 

^ 36. Whenever power is vested in a representative 
body, it is usually divided between a body of direct rep- 
resentatives and one more remote and differently consti- 
tuted. . Thus, in Great Britain, the legislative power is 
vested in the Commons and the House of Peers ; so 
also in France, the House of Deputies and the Peers ; 
so also the legislative power of the several states is sim- 
ilarly vested in two houses. The provision is a wise 
one, in rendering measures less precipitate, and in re- 
moving one portion of the Legislature from the imme- 
diate action of popular passion, while it retains it within 
the ultimate inflaence of the people. 

$37. Sbotion 2d. First Clause. The House of R^ 
resentatioes shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several states ; and thi 
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^edUtnin each Hate Ju^hme ike qnaUJkaiionireqmtiie 
for eketon of the mati nmmerauB branch of the HaU 
Legidaiam. 

\ 38. About the frequency of elections there has 
been much dispute. In England, the period for which 
a representatiye is chosen is seven years ; in some of 
the states it is two, and in some only six months. In 
the Constitution it is fixed at two years^ as being a 
period sufficiently long to give the people some time for 
reflection, and yet sufficiently short to secure the re- 
.sponsibility of the representative. 

As the dectors of the different state Legislatures varied 
materially, it was thought proper that the representa^ 
trves from each state should be chosen by the people, 
in the manner they had appointed for the choice of their 
own Legislature. 

^ 39. 2d clause. JVb person shaU he a rqn'eaentoHve 
who ahaU not have aUained to the age of 25 yearSf and 
been 7 years a citizen of the United States^ and who shaU 
noij when electedj be an inhabitant of that state in which 
he shaU be chosen. 

^ 40. The propriety of requiring a seven years* citizen- 
sMp cannot be doubted ; aliens cannot be regarded as a 
part of the nation ; and length of time, as well as natural- 
ization, is required to make- them acquainted with the 
interests of the country. 

^41. A representative must be an ir^uibitant of the 
state from which he is chosen. In respect to this provi- 
sion, a question has arisen, whether a man residing at the 
seat of government in his official capacity ceases to be a 
legal inhahiiant of the state of which he was a citizen t 
It was decided in the case of Mr. John Bailey,^ a rep- 
resentative from Norfolk district, Massachusetts, who 
had for several years been a clerk in the department of 
State, that an official residence in the District of Ooluiii 

' SesJoanak of CongnM. 
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Wa did not take awmy aaj of ins qnalificatioiui as a 
mtizen of the etate whoMO he came. This deckioK 
will probably be adhered to, as a contraiy one woidd 
at once destroy all the politieal privileg ea of those who 
become members of the government, and therefen 
woold not have been within Uie i^irit of the Constitntieii. 

^ 49. 3d cknise* lUprtBtmtMce^ ankd dkr^et Uueef 
9k(dl be appariioned among the several $kUe$ iMeh mmf 
hemcMedwUhin ihu UnUm^ according to their refpeelioe 
tmmbersj which ehail be determined by adding to Hie 
whoU number of free pereons^ inehding those bound to 
eertdee for a term of yealre^ and exchdmg Indians not 
taaced^ three^ffthe of all other peraone, 7%e actual 
ummeraHon ahall bemadewithin thru yeareafter ihefini 
meeting of the Congress of the United Stmtes^and vMm 
etery subsequetU term of ten years^ in such a numner as 
Aey shall by law dsreet^ Tke nmnber €f r^f^resentatites 
shaU not exceed one for every thirty thousand^ but each 
state shall hone at least one representaHoe ; and uhIU 
such enrnneraiian shall be mode, the state oflfew^Bbsntp^ 
shire shaU be entitled to choose three; Massachusetts 
eight; Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one; 
Conneciieut five; ^euhYork six; ^ew^ersey four; 
Pennsyhania eight; Ddaisare one; MaryUmd six; 
Virginia ten ; Jforih CktroUnafise; South CaroUnafine; 
and Georgia three, 

^43. It is to be observed, that the representatii>epopU' 
lotion is not the whole population of the United States ; 
after includingr ^ all free persons," ** excluding Indiaaf 
KOt taxed," it includes ^three-fifths of all other per- 
sons." The other persons here mentioned BxeslmeSf 
and consequently the states holding slaves have a repre« 
sentation for three-fifths of the wlwie number: thus, in 
some of the states, the slaves exceed the whites in num- 
ber, and as these slaves exercise no political privileges 
themselves, it follows that their masters hold double 
die political power heU by the citizens of the non- 



Ufatre^ioUKHg states. Of tiiiiv howeTer, they do Aot^ 
and ought not, to complain, qs it,wa« the tueesmtry 
r$mdi of the eoffipixNiitM, without which it is probaUe 
the IMon nefer could hotie J^eea formed. 

§ 44. It is seid that the electors Biiist he the same as 
ihoBe for ** the most numerous braneh of the state Legl»- 
Isture.** Someof these dectors« aain New-Jersej, North 
and South Carolinas, must have a propertg quaUfieatiaity 
and ethers again come in under unksmid suffirage ; 
henee the qualifications for electors are not muthtm. 

^ 45. The ikode of electing representatives to Ge»- 
grese is not the same m the several states. Thus* la 
some, it is by general ticket, as in, Connecticut and 
New-Jersey : in others, by the district system^ as* in 
New-York and Pennsylvania. 

§ 46. Under this section has arisen a (^estion in 
respect to the mode of apportioning representatiirea 
Congress passed a law,' giving a number of represenl»- 
liiws equal to the whole pofnJation of the Uniied States 
dkided by SO^OOO. This gave a larger number than 
would arise by dividing the population of the respeeim 
states by the same number, and adding together the 
<;piotieQts. The additional members were given to the 
states having the largest Jraetkms. This princ^lewtts 
objected to by General Washmgtsn, who was theft 
President, and the bill tetumed with his reasons. Hie 
objecticm was, that the ConstilatkHi required diat the 
representation should be apportioned ainong'the several 
staiesj and not accordmg to th^ whole population of the 
Union. The bin was returned to Coi^ess, the matter 
again discussed, and the objectionable feature struck out* 
The same pnncifrfe came up under the census of 1830.' 
The House of Representatives passed the apportionment 
bill in the usual form, and the Senate inserted a provision^ 
making the ntin^r for a single represestaave a dkmmrof 
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Ik wliole rqmsentatiTe popolationof the United Slateii 
and giving a representatiTe to the largest fractions. The 
Krase would not agree to the principle, and the Soiate 
finally receded frooi their groond. It may therefore be 
now considered as a settled constmetion of the Consti- 
JBtion, that the ratio of repremlation must be a oom- 
naa divisor of the numbers m the $weml $UUeaf and 
not in the whole Union. 

^47. This section likewise requiresy that an enn- 
meration should be taken every ten years of the inhabit- 
ants of the United States. This commenced in 17M by 
Act of Congressv and has been continued ever since. 
The ratio of representation has bem altered at each 
census. The ratio, thai is, the common divisor, or nmn- 
ber which is entitled to a representatiye, has been con- 
stantly increasing, but the increase being in a less 
proportion than that of the popidatiouy tiie number of 
zepresentatives has likewise increased. 

^48. Clause 4th. Whm vaetmciet happem in the 
TtpreMuiatifm from any sfote, the executive authority 
ilUreof ehaU ieeiie. unite of election to fiU vp midi vfucan" 



^ 40. The necessity for this clause frequently arises, 
by virtue of the death or resignation of members of 
Ckmgress. In/ some states, as in Massachusetts and 
Vermont, repeated elections have to be held before a 
choice can be made, in consequence- of a majority of 
the votes being required to elect. 

^ 60. fith Clause. The House of Rq^reaentatwee shall 
chooee their i^eo^er, and other officer^, and shall hme 
the sole power of impeachment, 

^■bl. The power of impeachment is one of the most 
important under the Constitution. It is the only mode in 
which the Judiciary is made responsible, and it is a 
salutary and necessaiy check upon the President and 
his officers. 

§ 63. The most prominent examples of impeachment 
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under the Constitution are those of Judges Chase and 
Peck.^ In March, 1804, the House of Representatires, 
by resolution, impeached Samuel Chase, — one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court,— of malversation, im- 
proper and arbitrary conduct in office. In 1830, they 
did the same in relation to James H. Peck, District 
Judge for the state of Missouri They were both 
acquitted. 

^ 53. The mo^ of impeachulent is this : the House 
pass a resolution to impeach, and then appoint a cofn- 
mitiee to manage the impeachment, and prepare the 
articles ; articles making a plain statement of the case, 
in the manner, but with less formality than an indiet- 
inent, are then adopted by the House. The Senate are 
then officially informed that such charges are preferred 
by the House, and reioloe^ that on a given day the 
Senate will sit as a Court of Impeaclunent In the 
mean time, a summons to appear^and answer is served 
upon the party, and as many subpoenas for witnesses 
are issued as the managers or the party accused may 
direct. OA the day appointed for trial, the appearance 
or non-appearance of the party is recorded, and at 
12 o'clock, the Secretary of the Senate administers 
an oath to the President of the Senate, that '* he will do 
impartial justice according to the Constitution and laws 
of the United States." The same oath is then adminis- 
tered by the President to each senator present. 'Council 
are then heiEu*d for the respective parties ; all motions 
are addressed to the President, and decisions are made 
by ayes and nays without debate. Witnesses are ex- 
amined and cross-examined, in ihe usual manner. 
Questions put by senators are reduced to writing, and 
put by the President. It requires tvxhthirds to make a 

eonviction. 

< • 

1 See Journal of the 8th Copgren, * Rulee adopted by the 
Senste on the tiial of 3. Chaee. 
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§ 54. SsoTiON 3d. iBt Gltiue. The Senate of the 
United States shaU be eon^>oeed of two senators from 
each state^ chosen by the Legislature thereof for six 
years ; and each senator shall have one vote, 

^ 55. In the Senate, each state b equally represented. 
It has been said by an eminent jurist,^ that this feature 
of the Senate, and the mode of its election by the Legis- 
latures, are evidences pf the separate and independent ex-^ 
istenee of the states^ If, by separate and independent 
be meant any thing more than Zocoi and mumc9]pa2 inde- 
pendence, the truth of the proposition is not readily 
seen. The counties of Great Britain were till recently 
eqqally represented in the House of Common3.; so also 
are the counties of the state of Maryland in the state 
Legislature; yet, who would attribute a separate ea^ 
istenee^ or independent power, to these counties beyond 
mere local county purposes I The veiy contrary of this 
position, as it respects the United States,is shown from the 
fact, that the Senate votes, not by states^ but hy persons : 
hence, the members from a given state may^ and often 
do, vote on opposite sides of a question. Here the rep- 
resentation of the state is neither separate nor inde- 
Sendept, but mixed up with the whole mass. It is bo 
oubt true, that this provision was .intended to. secure to 
the people of each state an equality of political power 
in the SenatfB ; but it no more proves th^ separate exist- 
ence, independence^ or sovereignty of the states, than the 
government of Maryland acknow^dges the separation 
and iniependenoe of its counties. As to the election of 
the senators by the state Legislatures/}iia only the mode^ 
by which the people of the state exercise their power* 
In the same manner, the counties in Maryland send an 
equal number of delegates to a convention, which con- 
vention choose the state Senate ; now the convention is 
the mere form through which the people esmesei tkeie 

> 1 KeQt'n Conn, S(Uv 
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wiilp^ii is .00 aeknowledgment of any sefMrate woh 
thority in those counties, 

$M. As it is.proiidedy thal^the tenatars shall be 
chosen by the LegislaturtSi it is settled by the praetice 
of most of the states, tibat they may be chosenf hy joint 
ballot of both houses, voting by individualBr, and not 
necessarily by the Legislature in its official capacity, 
each house having » negatire <>n the other. 

§ 67. 2d Clause. Immediate after they shall be 
assembled, in consequence if the first election, they shaU 
be divided, as equaUy as may be, into three classes. The 
seats of Ofte senators if tie first dass shall be vacated 
at the expiration of the second year, of the second class 
at the expirdtion of the fourth year, and of .the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one- 
thtrd may be chosen every second year ; and ifvaoan^ 
dee happen by resignation or otherwise, dwv/ig th$ 
recess of the Legislature of any state, the executiva 
thereof may make temporary appointments^ until the 
neoBt meeting tfthe Legtslatureitohich shall thenfiU such 
vacancies* 

^ 58, The members of the first Senate were, in con- 
formity to the Constitution, divided hy lot ii^to thre^ 
classes, the terms of service of which expired in two, 
four, and six years, and ever since one-third has been 
rei&oved every second year. In drawing the lots, care 
was taken that but one vacancy should occur at the 
same time in the representation of any one estate. 

§ 59. It has been decided^ under this clause, that the 
Governor cannot make an appointment during the recess 
of the Legislature, in imticipqtion of a vacancy • Thus, 
the term of James Lanmw, senator lErom Connecticut, 
expired on the 3d March, 1825. The President had 
convoked the Senate to meet on the 4th of March* 
The Legislalnre of Connecticat did not. meet tiU May« 

' Gofdon's Digests the Lawi of theXJnited^tatei, 1887; A|k 
pendix, note 1. 

D2 
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The Qcfferoor in Febmnjr ajipoiiiited BIr. Jiaiinwilt to 
sit after the 3d of March. The Seaate decided Hmk 
mch ail appointinent 'ciimot be eonatkatlonally tnade ; 
&e wieancy must fint^oomn 

' ^ 90. 3d Clause. No person skaU -he a s&MOor wko 
ihaU ma haveaiktined to the age ofthwty yemrs^ emd heem 
nine years a eiiisen of the United States j and wka skaU 
not^ when eUctedt ho an inhabitant of that state for whiehhe 
skaU be chosen. 

^ 61. All these limitatiims are maxufestly foiwdsd 
upon propriety. It is probable they might have hesa 
niade stiU stronger without ii^niy to die public uiteresta, 

^ 62. 4th Clause. The Vice-President ^ the United 
States shaU be President of the Senate^ but shall hatfo no 
vote unless they be e^uUly dipided^ 
' ^63. LegislatiYe bodies haire geucfally the pofwer of 
ehbosing their own presiding officer ; in this inatancey 
however, the Constitution conferred the office of presiding 
over the Senate to the Yice-Prenident ; one. reason may 
have been that hei has no other duties to perform, and 
the chair of &e Senate conferred dignity upon him. The 
casting vote of the Vice-president has been frequently 
given, and in some very important cases. 

§ 64. In 1826;' a question arose whether the Txee- 
President had the power of preserving order independent 
of the rules of, the Seriate \ The then Vice-President, 
Mr. Calhoun, decided that he had not In 182S, how- 
ever, the Senate made a rule, that *^ every question of 
order shall be decided by the President without debate, 
subject to appeal to the Senate." 

§ 65. 5th Clause. The Senate shaU choose their other 
officers, and also a President pro tempore, in the absence ef 
the Tice'President, or when he shaU exercise the effieeef 
President of the United States. 
' ^66. The power of choosing a President pro tempore 

' 1 American Annual Regiater, 66, 67 ; 9 Wem. 99. 



i» constantly esBidMd, the Yiee-PrMideQt being fre* 
^neatly absent. 

§^7. 6th CUuse. The SauOe 9kaU haoe the eoUpoum 
totr^MimpeackrneiiUe* WAem eiUmg for thai pvrpo^et 
tke^ahaUbeaa&ath^arafirmatian* H^n^thePremdeni 
efthe United Si0i€sUtri$djtkeChief^ustice shall pre* 
eide^ and no p^Jton ehaU be comoicted without tie eon* 
currence qftwo^hirde ijf the memberej^eeemt. 

^ Q8. The in^>eaching power, and aonie of the rulea 
of. eonduetin^ an impeachmeDt, have been heretofore 
lioiicecL^ Thid mode of hnpeaehmeni and trial under 
the Constitution ia derived from the Britiah Parliament, 
where the Commons have the sole power of impeach- 
]ii«ni, and. die House of Xiords the power of trial* It 
seems, howeiEer, to have been introduced into the Com* 
Hion Law from the euatoms of the Germans ; among 
them, however, Ibe people were both accuaera and 
judges. 

^ 69. In the trial of the President, the GhieMustice 
preaides, in order to preclude the ytce-Pfeeident^ who, 
in case of a yaeancy, sncceeda to the Presidency, from 
having any part in ^e creation of that yacamey* 

§ 70# 7th Clause. Judgmeni in caee qfimpeaehimeni 
ekail not extend farther than to a removal from ojjiee^ 
and dxsquaUficaHon to held and enjoy amy ojfuae ef 
AoROtir, trusty or profit under the UnUed Statee; tel 
1^ party eoneicted ehidl neearthdeee he UablefOni enb^ 
jeet to indictment^ trials judgmentt and puniehmeut ac* 
cording to law* 

In England, the judgment upon impeachments extends* 
not only to removal fit)m office, but to the whole penalty 
attached by law to the offence. The House of Lor^ 
may, therefore, inflict capital punishment, banishment, or 
fbrfetture of goods, according to .its direction.' 

^ 71. In another place* we have stated the mode eC 

1 SectioDB 51, 62, 58. * Com. Digest. Paitittiwnt, L. 44: 

* Section 63. 
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procedure in the Senate upon the trial of impeachmmta!.. 
When the evidence is gone through, and the parties hare 
been heard, the Senate proceed to consider the ease. 
If debates arise, they are in secret; a day is then as- 
signed for a public decision by yeas and nays, Whe& 
the court has met, the question is propounded by the 
President of the Senate to each individual membor by 
name : whereupon the member rises and answers, guilty, 
or not gnilty, as his opinion is. If upon no one article 
the party is found guilty by two-thirds bf ihe Senate, he 
is declared acquitted by the President of the Senate. If 
guilty, the Senate proceed to fix and declare the punish- 
meilt. 

^ 72. Section 4th. ' 1st Clause. Tlie Hmes^ places^ 
and manner of heading eleeiionsfor senators and repre- 
seniaHves shaU beprescrUfed in each sUkte by the Legis^ 
lature thereof; but the Congress may^ at any time^ by 
laWf make or alter such regulations^ excepi as to the 
places of choosing senators. 

^ 73. Under this secti(xi Congress has the power to 
appoint the times and modes of choosing rqiresentaUves 
and senators. This power they have never exercised^ 
and the time and mode of choosing them is consequently 
very various. In some states, as New- York and Ohio, 
members of the House of Representatively are chosen 
in the year previous to the dissolution of Congress ; in 
others, as New-Hampshire and Virginia, in the spring 
following; and in others again, as in Indiana, in the 
following summer. Congress has, except on two occa- 
sions, met on or about the first Monday in December; 
but suppose, that firom the emergency of the case, they 
should appoint a day early in the spring ; in what man* 
ner would those states noi^j^ electing representatives in 
the summer, be represented t The power of regulating 
Ite times and places of electing representatives was thus 
given to Congress, in order that it might have the means 
of its own preservation; otherwise, the states might 
prevent an election. 



i 74* 2d Clause. The Congress, shaU as^enMe at 
least once in every year ; and eiich meeting ehaU be an 
the first Monday in December, unless they shall by laiw 
appoint a different day. 

§ 75. This provision was inserted in order to establish, 
beyond the possibility of prevention, the- annnal sessions 
of Congress ; the time of meeting within the year hai 
been fixed, but Congress tnay change it, and on two or 
three occasions .they have held extra sessions. 

§ 76. Section 5th. 1st Clause. Eajch House shaU be 
the judge of the elections^ returns, and qualifications qf 
its ovm members ; and a mtijority of each shall constitute 
a quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may ad- 
joumjrom day to day, and may be authorized to compel 
the attendance of absent Tnembers, in such a manner and 
under <uc& pmiiitiea a, each Ht^at may Fromde. 

§l77. Some number must be fixed to constitute a 
quorum ; it is here fixed at a majority, dpon the general 
principle recognised in all the institutions of the United 
States, that the minority must govern. If any less num- 
ber were required to ms^e a quorum, the minority, by 
acting in the absence of the majority, might govern ; and 
if a larger number were required, the mhiority' might 
prevent legislation by absenting themselves. 

§ 78. The House and Senate regularly appohit com-» 
mittees on elections, which investigate all contested 
claims to seats, and all doubtful returns, qualificationSi 
&c. The committees report to the House, which makes 
the ultimate decision. From this decision there is no 
appeal, and it is obvious there ought not to be, for the 
power could be nowhere else lodged so safely. 

^ 79. 2d Clause. Each House shaU determine the 
rules qf its proceedings, punish its members for die* 
erderly behaeiour, aMl,vnth the eaneurr^iee qf tuHh 
thirds, egpei a memiben 

$ 80. The ruUs of proceedings enacted are munennw, 
and will be considered in another place. 
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§81. The power to ** punish its members for dis- 
orderly behavioar^ has been frequently exercised. 
Thus, in 1797, William Blount, a senator from Ten- 
nessee, was expelled for " a high misdemeanour, entirely 
inconsistent with his public trust and duty as a senator.** 
His offence was an attempt to seduce an Indian agent 
from his du^, and alienate the affections of the Indians 
from the authorities of the United States. The offence 
was not statutable, nor committed in his official charac- 
ter, nor committed during the session of Congress, nor 
at the seat of government. Yet he was expelled from 
the Senate, and afterward impeached.^ 

§ 82. It is, therefore, settled by the ^enate, that ex- 
pulsion may be for any misdemeanour, though not 
punishable by any statute, which is inconsistent with 
the trust and duty of a senator. 

§ 83. Although there is a power enumerated given to 
Congress to punish disorderly behawour^ yet there is 
none expressly given to punish contempts. Yet this 
power, being absolutely necessary to the ojder and 
security of the House, has been adjudged, both by Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court, to be a necessary incident 
to the powers of Congress. 

§84. This power was exercised by the House of 
Representatives in the case of Robeit Randall, in 1703, 
for, an attempt to corrupt a member. 

§ 85« The same point was solemnly decided^ by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Anderson vs. Dunn.' 
One Anderson was committed for a contempt of the 
House, and placed xki the custody of the sergeantpat* 
arms. An action of trespass was brought against the 
officer, and the case carried to the Supreme CourU 
That tribunal decided that the. House had the power« 
and that it extended no farther than imprisonment, and 
ooDtinned no longer than the duration of tlie power that 

1 8 Stoiy'i Comm. 299. * 6 Wheaton, 204, 
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imprisoned, and consequently tenninated with the dia* 
aointion of Gongreaa. 

§ 86. The same power waa ezerciaed in 1800 hy the 
Senate in the caae of William Dnane, who waa found 
guilty of a printed libel on the Senate, and punished with 
impiiaonment. Soidso by the Housi of Representadves, 
in the case of Samuel Houston, who aasaulted a member 
fer words spoken in debate, and was found guilty of a 
contempt and reprimanded. 

^ 87. 8d Clause. JSocA House shall keep a journal of 
iie proceedtngSj and from time to time pubUeh the Mime, 
excepting such parts as may tn their judgment require 
secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members tf either 
House, on any question^ shaU, at the desire of one^fifth of 
those present , be entered on the journal. 

^ 88. The yeas and nays^ being the means by which 
the constituents discover Uie conduct of their repreaenta* 
tives, are often called for, and generally granted. No 
important question is agitated upon which the yeas and 
nays are not recorded. This provision is very important ; 
for, as the periods of elections are short, the representa- 
tive is constantly held responsible to the people, and 
thjBre is no scrutiny which he dreads more than ^at into 
his recorded votes. 

^ 89. 4th Clause. Neither House^ during the session 
of Congress^ shaUt without the consent <^the other ^ ad- 
journ for more than three days^ nor to any other place 
than that in which the two Houses shaU be sitting. 

§ 90. By this provision, it is impossible that either 
House should prevent the progress of business, and each 
has a complete negative on the other. 

^ 91. Section ^h. 1st Clause. The Senators and 
Representatives shall receive a compensation for their 
services^ to he ascertained by la!w^ and paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. They shall in all cases^ 
except treason^ feUmy^ and breach of the peace^ he 
prUiUeged from arrest during their attendaace at the 
session of their respective I&useSf and in going to or 
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returning frtm the §ame ; (mdfer oust tpte^ or debaU 
in either Haiue, they shaU not he quewtioned in anj^ oUim 
pUux. 

§92. The eon^ematiem allowed by Congress far 
thdr own aerviee was, and is nowt ^p$r dUm aUowancet 
with mUeage for the dkitance travelled, going and i«tai» 
ing. Congress, several years since, enacted that eaeh 
member shoold receive a fixed comprasattmn; thus, in 
fact, making themselves salary <^eers. This was 
teceived by the people with so mndi eensttre and eoi^ 
demnation, that the next Congress was obliged to npsef 
tfielaw. 

§93. The privilege from arrest daring attendance 
upon UgialaHve business is derived from the Saxon 
institutions. It was the privilege of the members of 
the Saxon Wittenagemot,^ or assembly of wise men, 
and thence has descended through all the systems of 
English and American Law. 

§ 94. The effect of this privilege is, that the arrest of 
a member is unlawful, and a trespass for which he may 
maintain his action. He may also be 'discharged upon 
a writ of Habeas Corpus,* and the arrest may be 
punished as a contempt of the House. 

§ 95. In going to and returning from Congress, ample 
time is allowed, and a little deviation does not take 
away the privilege. 

§ 96. The privilege from arrest takes place by force of 
the election, and before the member has taken his seat, 
or is sworn. 

§ 97. This privilege does not extend to felony^ trea* 
f0S, or hre<uk of the peace; and the terms breach of the 
peace being general, have been decided to extend to all 
indictable effencee^ as well as those which are only con* 
stnictive breaches of the peaoe.^ 

§ 98. The privilege of speech and debate does not 

> 1 Hume, 155. > 2 Wilson's Rep. 151. • BlackBt. 

Ctaiin. IM. 
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extend beyond the limits of legislative or parliamentary 
duty. Thus, for a speech merely delivered in the 
House, a member cannot be questioned ; yet, if he pub' 
Ush the speech, and it contain a libtl^ he is liable to an 
action for it, as in any other case.^ 

§ 99. 2d Clause. No Senator or Reprenentaiwe shall^ 
during the time for which he was elected^ be appointed 
to any civU office vndtr the authority of the United 
States which shall have been^ created , or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased^ during such time; 
and no person holding any office under the United 
States shall be a member of either House during his con* 
iinuance in office, 

§ 100. The first part of this clause was inserted as 
a safeguard against venality ; yet were there really any 
danger from such a source of corruption, it would not 
«eem to be prevented by this provision, for it extends only 
** during such time," — the timey^^r which he was elected^ 
which is so short as to leave the full force of promised 
reward beyond it. 

§101. The second provision, which prevents office- 
holders from holding a seat in Congress, is very unlike 
the Constitution of the British Parliament, by which any 
member of the ministry may hold a seat in the House of 
Commons. By this means there is certainly a degree 
of responsibility on the part of the ministry, which is 
nnfelt by the executive officers of our government, who 
communicate with Congress only through the details of 
a report, or the columns of a newspaper. The provision 
was inserted, however, for the purpose of preventing an 
nndue influence of the government upon the action of 
Congress. 

^ 102. Section 7th. Clause Ist. AU bills for roif- 
•fi^ rm>emi€ shall originate in. the House of R^prtsmUir 

> 1 Ifanle and Selwyn's Rep. 878« 
E 
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live* ; InU the Senate may propose or concur vfilk 
meniSf ae on other biUs, 

§ 103. This provision is borrowed from the British Con- 
Btitution, where the Commoner or Lower House, are the 
exclusive representatives of the people. In the United 
States it has been continued, in consequence of the 
senators being rather the representatives of the state 
governments than of the people. 

§ 104. Bills for raising revenue do not include every 
bill which brings money into the treasury ; for, bills for 
establishing the Post-office^ and the Mint^ originated in 
the Senate ; so also bills for the sale of public lands, 
though directly productive of m<mey, are not included 
in this phrase : its proper meaning is confined to hUU to 
levy taxes. 

§ 105. 2d Clause. Every bill which shaU hanoe passed 
the House of Representatives and the Senate skall^ before 
it become a law, be presented to the President of the United 
SteUes ; if he approve, he shaU sign it ; but if not, he 
shaU return it with his objections to that House in whidi 
it shall have originated, who shad enUr the objections oi 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, 
nfter such reconsideration, two-thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the bUl, it shaU be sent, together with the 
objections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be 
reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of thai House, 
it shaU become a law. But, in all such cases^ the votes of 
both Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the persons voting for emd against the bill shaU 
be entered on the journal of each House respectively. If 
any biU shaU not be returned by the President wUhin im 
days {Sundays excepted) cffler it shall have been presented 
fo him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he 
had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournmmt 
prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law, 

^ 106. The power of the President to return bills 
with his objecUons has been repeatedly exercised. It 
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WM exercised, we have seen, by General Washiogton, in 
respect to the bill fixing the ratio of representation ; by 
President Monroe, in 1817, on the Internal ImproTement 
Bill ; by President Jackson on the Maysville road, the 
United States Bank, and in other cases. 

^ 107. This power, and the mode of its exercise, are 
so clearly defined by the Constitution as to admit of lit- 
tle doubt or misconception. If the President abuse the 
Veto, it is presufltied the representatives of the people 
will pass the bill in question, by the constitutional ma- 
jority of ttffo-thirds. 

^ 1 08. If a bill be not presented to the President more 
than ten days before the end of the session, the President 
has it in his power to defeat it, by simply withholding 
his signature, for he is obliged to return it with objeo* 
tions (if he has any) only within ten days ; of course, if 
Congress by adjournment prevent that return within that 
time, the bill must fail if not signed by the President. 

^ 109. 3d Clause. Every order^ resohUum^ or vote to 
whtch the concurrence ofthf Senate and House ofRepre* 
sentatioes may be necessary {except on a question of ad* 
joumment)^shaU be presented to the President of the United 
States, and before the same shall take effect, shaU be ap- 
proved by him, or, being disapproved by him, shtdl bs 
repassed by two^thirds of (he Senate and House of Rep- 
resentaiives, according to the rules and limitations pre* 
scribed in the case of a bill. 

^ 110. The " order, resolution, or vote'' to which the 
President's signature is, by this section, required, are nol 
those orders, resolutions, and votes which relate to the 
separate and internal government of eadi House. Rules 
of order, resolutions in respect to (heir own conduct, 
judgments upon their own elections, votes of censure 
and thanks, being matters exclusively relating to them* 
selves, do not come within the scope of this provision. 

§ 111. Section 8th. Clause 1st. The Congress 
shal have power to lay and coUect taxes, duties^ imposlst 
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and exeiaet; to pay the dAU amd praMefor ike 
defence and general welfare of the United States ; but all 
diitieSf imposiSj and excieea ehall be uniform throughout 
the United States : 

§ 112. The first part of thU clause, divided by the 
semicolon, does not confer upon Congress two separate 
powers^ one *^ to lay and collect taxes," &c. and the 
other to ^ provide for the general welfare ;" but it is the 
grant of one power^ viz. ^* to lay and collect taxes," A^ 
— ^limited by the objeet^ which is^or the purpose of ^* pro- 
viding for the general welfare."^ 

^113. Taxes are of two kinds, — direct and indirecU 
Direct taxes are all burthens imposed immediately upon 
the person or estate of the citizen ; thus, a tax upon 
houses, lands, money, &c. is a direct tax : indirect taxes 
are the burdens imposed upon arti<Jes of consumption, 
and chiefly upon imported articles ; thus, the revenue, 
or duty levied upon each yard of broadcloth, or cotton 
sheeting, brought to this country from abroad^ is an 
indirect tax* 

^114. Indirect taxes increase the price of imported 
articles, and thus act as a burden upon those who pur- 
chase them. The difl*erence between the two modes of 
taxation is this : direct taxes act directly upon the person 
and property of the citizen, and is independent of his 
wiU; indirect taxes^ by being imposed upon articles 
imported from foreign countries^ or used in consumption, 
leave the people at liberty to pay them or not, by usmg 
OF not ttsing the articles upon which they are imposed. 
Thus, a farmer cannot avoid the pa3rment of a tax levied 
upon his land, but he may avoid the payment of the duty 
upon coffee, by not.using it. And previous to the Revo- 
lution, such was the fact, as we all know, in relation to the 
doty upon tea. The people, by a patriotic impulse and 

* Jefferson*! Opinion on the Bank of the United States, 1701 ; 
Monroe*s Message, May, 181^ ; Hamilton*! Report, Dec. 1791; 
fWheaton'i Rep.l9». 



eoaunon ooofleiit, abstained from the use of tea, and thwi 
prevented the levying of the duty. 

^ 115. In general, all the necessaries of life, such as 
eoarse clothing, bread, meat, fruit, wood, and iron, are 
the productions of our own country,— hso that the whole 
import duty, or nearly the whole revenue of the countryi 
as now levied, is a mere matter of voluntary contribution 
upon the part of each and every citizen ; hence it is that 
indirect taxes^ being in a measure unfelt and voluntary, 
are comparatively popular, while direct taxes are more 
or less odious. 

^ 116. The terms imposts and duties, as now used, 
are nearly synonymous ;^ but originally, the word duhf 
had a general signification, as it respects taxes, of which 
imposts was a particular application. Now they are 
applied indiscriminately to the revenue obtained from 
imported articles. 

^117. The term excise is defined to be a duty on 

commodities, but of late it has been confined to a tax on 

domestic distiUed liquors* In this sense it is a tax, not 

only on the productions of the country, but also a tax on 

the manufacture of them : it is a tax, at once, upon the 

raw material and the lahow put upon it. Such a double 

duty, it is obvious, could never be imposed by the Legii^ 

lature, nor borne by any people, but from a conviction 

in a large portion of the community of the disastrous in^ 

fluence of spirUuous liqudrs, and a strong desire to repress 

their use. Even with this conviction among the intelli* 

gent, an excise duty has never been imposed but in time 

of great public emergency, and then at the risk of civil 

war. In the year 1793, Congress laid an excise duty 

on distilled spirits, and appointed inspectors, officersi 

&c. to collect it. This law became so excessively odious 

to a portion of the pec^le, that notwithstanding the 

unrivalled popularity and commanding influence of 

> MadiMm'0 Letter on the TariiT. 
E2 
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General WashingtoD, who was then President, ttiey 
were excited, especially in the neigrhbourhood of Pitts- 
hnrgh, Pennsylvania, into open acts of violence. The 
inspectors were attacked in their houses, the mails 
robbed, the marshal resisted, and numerous other out^ 
rages, amounting to open insurrection, were committed.^ 
At length, the President called out the mUitia, and by 
the display of superior force, and the determination to 
use it, quelled the insurgents. In this brief history, we 
see the effect of excise duties^ of which the chief cause, 
next to the appetite for spirituous liquors, may be found 
in the onerous nature of a tax both upon labour and pro- 
duction. 

^ 118. But all duties, imposts, and excises must be 
tmt/brm. In the case of Hylton vs. United States,' 
the Supreme Court decided that a duty levied indis- 
criminately upon (dl carriages was not a direct tax, and 
was therefore properly laid, and nniform. Had it been 
a direct tax, it must, according to a previous provision of 
the Constitution, (§ 42), have been apportioned in pro- 
portion to the population of the several states. 

^119. In the case of Loughborough vs, Blake,^ 
the court decided that the power of Congress to tax 
extended over the District of Columbia, and all other 
territories ; that the power of taxation was co-extensive 
with the government, but that when exercised, direct 
taxes must be in proportion to the population. The 
court decided that Congress were not obliged to extend 
taxation to the territories, although when they did so» 
the Constitution gave a rule of assessment. 

^ 120. 2d Clausev To borrow money on the credit of 
the United States: 

This power has been constantly exercised, and for 
the plain reason that no state or government could 

1 6 Manhairs Washington, 586. ' & Dallas. 17k 

»6Wheaton, 317.. 
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sabsist without it Every war, e^ecially under a fru- 
gal and economical government like ours, imposes upon 
the government the necessity for greater revenues than 
the ordinary taxes can supply ; the consequence is a 
national debt. But the same simplicity and frugality 
which keep the revenue below the lavish demands of 
war, furnish the means of speedily extinguishing the 
debts which result from it. Thus, in our country, the 
year 1816 found the nation more than 120 millions in 
debt ; the year 1834, — 18 years afterward, — ^found it 
not only out of debt, but its statesmen actually contend- 
ing about the surplus revenue ! 

' ^ 121. Clause 3d. To regulate commerce loith foreign 
nations and among the several states, and with the Indian 
tribes : 

^ 122. The power given in this paragraph has been 
the origin of many important legislative provisions, of 
which some have given rise to judicial decisions, and 
others to frequent and severe political discussions. In 
a very celebrated case, Gibbons vs, Ogden,^ arising 
under the Steamboat Laws of New- York, the Supreme 
Court of the United States have solemnly decided the 
meaning of the phrase to regulate commerce, 

^ 123. The term commerce, in that decision, is 
decided to comprehend navigation, and the power to 
regudcUe navigation is as expressly given as if it had 
been added to the word commerce, 

^ 124. The power to regulate commerce extends to 
every species of commercial intercourse between the 
United States and foreign nations, and among the 
several states. But it does not comprehend that com- 
merce which is internal, as between man and man, and 
between different parts of the same state. It does not, 
however, stop at the jurisdictional lines of the severskl 
states, but extends wherever the subject of it exists. 

§ 125. The power to regulate commerce ia the 

IQ Wlieaton,189^l08. 
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power to prueribt t^e nik by whkh comiiMreo is to be 
gOTerned. 

§ 126. The power to regulate commerce extends as 
well to vesada employed in carrying paaaengers as to 
those in transporting goods, to vessels navigated by firs 
and steam as to those by sails. 

§ 127. The law regulating the coasting trader in 
relation to which these decisions were made^ was 
passed in February, 1793. From that day to this. 
Congress have been in the constant exercise of the 
power to regulate commerce. They have passed laws 
to regulate commerce, as such, to lay embargoes, navi- 
gation acts, Slc, 

§ 128. By the Embargo Act, December, 1807, a 
prohibition was laid of exportation from the United 
States, either by land or water, of any goods or wares, 
either foreign or domestic. In the case of the United 
States against the Brigantine William,^ this act was 
controverted, ^ unconstitutional : but the court decided 
that the embargo act was constitutioncd ; that non- 
intercourse and embargo laws are within the range of 
legislative discretion ; and that the power of Congrus 
was sovereign relative to commercial intercourse. 

§ 129. Within a few years, another question has 
arisen under the power to regulate commerce. Political 
zeal and party spirit have originated an idea, which cer- 
tainly, so far as authentic history goes, never entered 
into the heads of the framers of the Constitution. This 
notion is, that a law imposing duties for the protection of 
domestic manufactures is not constitutional. It is ad- 
mitted, that any amount of imposts and duties may be 
levied upon any articles for the purposes of revenue^ and 
that the protection arising from this impost, being inch 
dmtalf is constUutionat^ — but that these same imposts 
being imposed for protection so caUed^ are not constitu- 
tional. This is in reality a distinctitm ioUhout a differ^ 

> 2 Hall's Law JosmaU SGSw , 
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enee ; for, aecordiag to the theoiy itself, Congress, with* 
out transcending their powers, may levy the whole 
revenue from particular articles, and thus create not 
only a protection against, but an absolute prohibition of 
them. But, suppose the bill was enacted for protection 
merely, and let us examine briefly the principles and 
authorities applicable to it. It is neither necessary nor 
proper here to enter into a detailed argument upon the 
subject, but the matter may be stated in a few propo- 
sitions with sufficient force to make the conclusion 
irresistible. 

^ 130. The avowed ohjecit of the Constitution, as ex- 
pressed in the preamble, are to provide for the common 
defence, and promote the general welfare ; for this pur- 
pose various means are provided, and among others the 
express power given '« to lay imposts, duties, and ex- 
cises, to provide for the common defence, and promote 
the general welfare.'' Now, it is perfectly apparent, 
that neither of these provisions can be carried into 
effect without such discriminating duties as will encou- 
rage and protect the domestic manufacture of the muni» 
turns of war J and of necessary clothing, 

^131. The power to regulate commerce includes 
every thing in relation not only to the mode of carrying 
it on, but also to the terms upon which it shall be carried 
on.^ Those terms, therefore, may be arranged either for 
the purpose of raising revenue or protecting tiumu- 
factures, as suits the legislator. The government has 
a discretion, which it may exercise as it pleases. 

§ 132. The meaning of the phrase, to regulate trade, 
must be gathered from the use of it among commercial 
people, and the manner in which it was understood by 
those who used it in making and adopting the Constitu- 
^n.3 In both these cases it was understood to include 
the encouragement of manufactures. 

> Madiioii'0 Letter <m the Tariff. * ^^- 
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^ 133. The Saprenw Court is Tested with power to 
decide on the anutiiuiumaUty of all laws : this point has 
not been directly before them, bat they may be oonsid- 
ered as having decided it upon prmctp/e, by the appli* 
cation of certain rules which they have laid doi^. 

^ 134* The court have decided^ that the power to 
rtguiaU commerce is the power to pretcribe the rule 6y 
which commerce shall be governed ; 

^ 135. That, like all other powers vested in Con- 
gress, it ie complete in iieelf, and has no other limits 
than such as are prescribed in the Constitution ; 

^ 136. That the power to regulate implies in its na- 
ture full power over the thing to be regulated. 

^ 137. Now, if Congress have power to tax M ari^ 
dee in all modes (as they have, under the clause to lag 
duUee^ imposlsy ^^c), and have besides the power to 
regulate commerce without limitation as to the aubjed 
matter^ then it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, that 
they have the power to make any diecriminaiion what' 
eeer, in the duties to be levied, no matter for whatpurpoM, 
whether of revenue or protection^ is answered thereby. 

^ 138. But if any thing were wanting to make con- 
viction perfect, it would be found in the uniform practice 
of the government, whether administered by those who 
were co-laborators in its formation, or by those who 
grew up under it from the adoption of the Constitution to 
the present day ; in the opinions, often expressed, of the 
wisest aiid most distinguished statesmen ; and finally, 
in the admissions of the ablest opponents of the pro* 
tective policy. 

^ 139. The power to regulate eommeree is exckuist 
in the general government.' The full power to regu- 
late a particular subject implies the whole power, and 
leaves no residuum. A. grant of a power to regulate 

> Gihboni «t. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 189. 
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necessarily excludes the action of all others, who would 
perform the same thing. 

^ 140. The power to regu\ate trade and commerce 
extends to the coasting trade and fisheries^ within or 
without a state« wherever it is connected with other 
states, or with foreign nations ; it extends to the regu- 
lation and government of American seamen on board of 
American ships, and to conferring prtvt/eg-e* upon Amer' 
ican ships in domestic as well as foreign trade.^ 

§ 141. It extends also to quarantine^ pilotage, and 
salvage laws ; to the construction of light-h4)uses ; to the 
removed of obstructions in creeks, harbours, and sounds ; 
and to the establishment of ports of entry for the pur* 
poses of foreign commerce. 

^ 142. These powers have all been exercised in the 
enactment and enforcement of various laws regulating 
the collection of the revenue, the government of sea- 
men, the mode of navigation, and the improvement of 
harbours. 

^ 143. This section of the Constitution contains also 
the power, which has been often exercised, of regulat- 
ing intercourse with the Indian tribes. The Supreme 
Court have decided^ that Congress have the exclusive 
right of pre-emption to all the Indian lands within the 
territories of the United States. This right the United 
States have constantly exercised; neither the states nor 
any individuals are allowed to purchase lands from the 
Indians. 

^ 144. In the case of the Cherokee Nation vs. Georw 
gia,' it was decided that a tribe, situated within the ter- 
ritorial limits of a state, but exercising the powers of 
government and national sovereignty, imder the guaran- 
tee of the general government, is not a foreign skde in 
the sense of the Constitution ; but is entitled to sue in 



* « Sioiy't Comm. 518. • 8 Wheaton, 648 ; 6 Oranch, 148. 
' 6 Peter/ m 1, 18, 17. 
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the courts of the United States. Such a tribe is to be 
deemed politically a atate^ that is, a distinct political so- 
ciety, but is not a foreign state.^ It is a domestic de- 
pendent nation, and is to be deemed in a state of pupil' 
age. Its relation to the United States is that of a ward 
to a guardian, 

^ 145. As it respects foreign ncrftotM, the Indian 
tribes within the limits of the United States are con- 
sidered as completely within the control and protection 
of the United States ; so that the interference of any 
foreign nation with those Indian tribes, or an attempt to 
seduce their good-will from the United States, would be 
considered as a cause of war. 

§ 146. 4th Clause. To establisk a uniform ruU of 
naiuraUzaHon^ and uniform laws ofi the auhject of hank* 
ruptdes throughout the United States. 

^ 147. This provision vests the power of nakaraUzO' 
tion exclusively in the United St<ites.^ In pursuance of 
this power, Congress have passed a series of laws pre- 
scribing the mode of naturaiizaiion. Of ihe ckuaes of 
persons who may come under these provisions there are 
three^ — 1st, Aliens of full age; 2d, Aliens, minors; 3d, 
Children of citizens born in foreign countries. 

§ 14S. IsL The laws provide' that any aUen ofJuU 
age shall be admitted to citizenship in the following man- 
ner. 1st. He shall declare on oath, or affirmation, be- 
fore any court of record^ having common law jurisdic- 
tion, a seal and a clerk, in any state or territory, or i 
circuit or district court of the United States, or before 
the clerks thereof, iu>o years at least before his admis- 
sion, that it was bon& fide his intention to become a citi- 
zen of the United States, and renounce for ever aU alle- 
giance to any foreign prince or state of which he may at 



> Woioestar m. Georgia, 6 Peten, 669. * 2 Wheaton, 269, 
t69. *Act of April, 1802,as aoMnded by the ads of 1804, 
1818, 1816, 1824^ and 1838. . 
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the time be a citizen or subject. 2d, That he shall, at 
the time of his application to be admitted, declare on 
oath, before the aforesaid courts, that he will support the 
Constitution of the United States, and does absolutely 
renounce and abjure ail allegiance to any foreign prince 
or state whatever ; and particularly that prince or state 
whereof he was before a citizen or subject, which pro- 
ceeding shall be recorded by the clerk of the court. 
3d, That the court admitting such alien shall be satis- 
fied that he has resided within the United States the 
continued term of jive years next preceding his admission, 
without being during that time out of the United States, 
and one year at least within the state or territory where 
such court is held ; anxl that,^ during that time, he has 
behaved as a man of g6od moral character, attached to 
the principles of the Constitution, and well disposed to 
the good of the same, — ^provided the oath of the ap- 
plicant shall not be allowed to prove his residence. 
4th, That if the alien applying to be admitted shall have 
borne any hereditary title, or been of any of the orders 
of nobility in the kingdom or state whence he came, he 
shall, in addition to those requisites, expressly renounce 
his title or order of nobility, in the court ^to which his 
application shall be made, and it shall be recorded ; 
provided, no alien who shall be a citizen or subject of 
any country at war with the United States at the time 
of his application, shall be admitted as a citizen of the 
United States. 

^ 149. 2<f. Free white minors^^ who have resided in 
the United States three years n^xt preceding their artival 
at twenty-one years, and who shall have continued to re- 
side therein till the time they may make application, may, 
after their arrival at twenty-one years of age, and after 
they shall have resided in the country Jive years^ within 
the United States, including three years of their minority, 

1 Act of May, 1824. • 
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be admitted without having made the declaratioii first 
qaired; prorided they shall make such declaration at the 
time of their admission, and shall further declare on oath, 
and prove to the satisfaction of the court, that' for three 
jears next preceding, it has been the bonft fide intentioa 
of such alien to become a citizen of the United States, 
and shall otherwise comply with the laws relative to 
naturalization. 

^ 150. The ckUdren of naturalized peraoru^ or of 
those who have become citizens previous to the passage 
of any law upon the subject, and were under twenty- 
one at the time of their parents* admission to citizen- 
ship, shall, if dwelling in the United States, be consid- 
ered citizens of the United States. 

^ 1 5 1 . 3<^. The children of those who now are or have 
been ciiizenaofthe United States shall, though bom out 
of the limits and jurisdiction of the United States, be 
considered as citizens i provided the children of those 
who have never resided within the United States shall 
not, be so considered. 

^ 152. And it is further provided,^ that if an alien 
make the declaration in the first condition, and pursue 
the other requisitions as far as may be, and die before 
he is actually naturalized, the widow and children shall 
be considered as citizens, and entitled to all the rights of 
citizens, upon taking the oaths prescribed by law. 

§ 153. An alien is, by the Common Law,^ without 
power to hold real estate. Several of the western 
states, as Ohio, &c., have abrogated this part of the 
common law by statute, for the encouragement of emi* 
gration. 

^ 154. The power to pass a general Bankrupt Law is, 
by this section, vested in Congress. This power was 
once exercised by Congress in April, 1800 ; but the law 
w^ repealed in 1803. Many efforts have been made 

^ Act of Maxch, 1804. ^ 2 Blackftone'f Comm. 249, 293. 
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Binee to obtain from Congress a general Bankrupt Law, 
baty in consequence of a disagreement upon the details, 
none has been passed. The several states have fre- 
quently passed bisolvent Laws ; but as another part of 
the Cpnstitution, of which we shall speak hereafter, ren- 
ders all acts impairing the obligation of contracts void, 
there has been much doubt as to the constitutionality 
and effect of these laws. 

^ 155. The Supreme Court have now determined, by 
a series of decisions, the following points :^ 

1st. That State Insolvent Laws cannot discharge the 
obligation of antecedent contracts ; 

2d. That the power of Congress to pass Bankrupt 
Laws is not an exctusvee grant ; it may, therefore, be ex- 
ercised within constitutional limits by the states ; 

3d. That a state may pa^s valid laws discharging the 
person of the debtor and his after-acquired property 
firom debts contracted after the passing such law ; 

4th. That such a discharge is valid only between ike 
citizens of the state by which the law was passed ; 

5th. That the Insolvent Law of one state does not dis- 
charge the debtor from debts which he has incurred in 
another state. 

^ 156. 5th Clause. To coin moneyy reguUUe thevahte 
thereof and of foreign coin^ and fix the standard of 
weights and ineasures, 

^ 157. The power conferred by this paragraph has 
been long and efficiently exercised, so that the Ameri- 
can coinage has supplied much of the currency of the 
country, and holds a high rank among foreign nations. 
The Mint of the United States is an office, with 
the proper officers, created by Congress in 1792,* and 
has been in operation ever since. Every person may 
bring gold and silver to the mint to be coined, and if it 

^ 4 Wheaton's R. 122 ; 12 Wheiton't R. 273. ' Act of 
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is of the standard value, is assayed and coined free of 
expense; but if below the standard, enough is retained 
to pay the expense of coinage. The coinage of the 
United States is entirely decimal^ and, therefore, in prac- 
tice, more convenient than that of any other nation. 
Thus, the Spanish milled dollar is taken as the vnii, 
and all smaller coin is in t^h parts of that, and all gold 
coin in tens above; as the dime is the tenth part of a 
dollar, and the eagle ten dollars, 

§ 158. 6th Clause. To provide for the punishment (/ 
counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the Unit^ 
States ; 

Congress have exercised this power by making the 
crime of counterfeiting a felony, ^punishable by impris- 
onment, fine, Slc. .This power is consequential to the 
preceding, — that of coining money and regulating its 
value. 

§ 159. 7t}i Clause. To establish Post-offices and 
Post-roads ; 

The establishment of Post-offices and Post-roadi 
has existed since, and before, the organization of the 
present government. Being a branch of public admin- 
istration co-existent with commerce, social intercourse, 
and the diffusion of knowledge, it has grown with the 
increase of the general prosperity, and has become, 
from small beginnings, an immense and complicated 
machinery. In 1830, the number of Post-offices was 
9000, and the number of miles in Po^t-roads more than 
120,000 ; and this number is constantly increasing. 

§ 160. To establish Post-ro^ds and Post-offices, 
means simply to make any given road a post-route^ and 
appoint in any given place a postmaster. The routes 
are established by act of Congress^ but it is the duty of the 
postmaster-general to appoint postmasters at all such 
places as he may judge best, and expedite the mail n 

1 Aict of April, 1806. 
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Ireqirently, OfD established routes, as the public interest 
may require. 

^161. The power to establish Post-offices and 
Post*roads being given, the consequential powers neces- 
sarj to carry it into execution are likewise given ; as, 
Ibr example, the power to secure the safety and speedy 
transportation of the mail.^ Congress have accordingly 
made the rohhery of thte mail 2. felony ^ and prohibited, 
under high penalties, the obstruction of the mail. Under 
this act the Supreme Court' have decided, that even a 
stolen hc^e, found in the mail stage, could not be 
seized, and that the driver could not be arrested on ctoti 
process in such a way as to obstruct the mail. But 
it was subsequently decided, thai this was not to be 
carried so far as to endanger the pubUe peace by inter- 
fering with criminal process,^ Thus, a felon may be ar- 
rested in the mail stage, or the driver, if he had com- 
mitted murder. 

§ 162. Under the power to estaUish Post^roads has 
arisen the question of Internal Improoemenis. Though 
much agitated, it is not settled, and I shall give here 
merely the different authorities upon the subject, whether 
Legislative, Executive, or Judicial. 

^ 16S. 1st, Of the Legislaiive opinions upon the sub- 
ject. By the Act of March 3d, 1803, Congress con- 
cluded a compact with ^e state of Ohio, by whicli 
three per cent, of all the moneys derived from the sale 
of public lands within the state of Ohio were reserved 
for the construction of roads within that state. The 
consideration wa8,»that the lands of the United States ia 
that state should not be taxed. Whether by inadver- 
tence or intention, this act clearly acknowledged the 
power of the general government to make Internal In^ 
provements; for the appropriation was made by the 

> Act of April, 1810. * 3 Hftir» Law JoosnaL * I PtttniP 
lUp. 390. 
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United States, and the funds were derived from the prop- 
erty of the United States. It could be no objection \» 
this reasoning that the work was to be done by the 
state ; for it is an established principle, that ^^ he who 
acts by another, acts by himself.'* Neither is it an ar- 
gument to say there was a consideration ; for, *^ what 
one cannot do directly he cannot do indirectly." This 
was so understood by Congress, for in several subse- 
quent acts they authorized the construction of roads 
within the Nonh-west Territory. 

§ 164. The next step taken by Congres^^ was thf 
tonstruction of the C^imberland Ro<id, This road was^ 
commenced in 1806, and in a few years finished fron 
Cumberland, on the Potomac, to Wheeling, on the Ohia 
In 1820, Congress resumed the construction from Wheel- 
ing westward, and it is now in progress through the 
western states. This work was undertaken on the 
ground of the compact with Ohio. By the terms of a 
Gompact made between that state and the United States, 
five per cent, of all the moneySi arising from the sale of 
public lands within that state were to be applied to the 
making of roads *^ leading from the navigable waters of 
the Atlantic to the Ohio." This,, however, falls withiA 
the same principles already stated, in reference to the 
three per cent, fund ; and as the sum drawn from the 
reserved funds was soon greatly exeeeded, the work has 
since been conducted simply on the gvound of tntemd 
improvement, 

§ 166i The next act^ waa the opening of the road 
from< Athens, in Georgia, io New-Pxleans, and from 
Nashville to Natchez. In 1809, the Canal of Caronde^ 
kt^ w^ extended to the Mississippi by the general 
government. 

§ 166. In. 1811, Congress directed^ the survey and 

» Act of Mardi, 1806; " Act of April, 1806% » Act 
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making of two roads,— one from the Rapids of the 
Maumee to the Western Reserve, and another from 
Sandusky to the Greenville Line. 

^ 167. By several successive aets in 1812, 1816, 1817, 
and 1818, Congress confirmed their former decisions, by 
making surveys of, and authorizing the construction of 
roads ; till it would seem that, praclicaUy, there was 
no doubt in the National Legislature upon the subject. 
The matter has, however, been several times tested by 
the interposition of the Executive Veto. 

§ 168. A bill to set apart a portion of the bank bonus 
and dividends for the purpose of Internal Improvement 
was passed in 1817, and returned by Mr. Madison^ 
-who denied the power of Congress to construct roads 
and canals, or improve water-courses^ The House of 
Representatives, however, r»-affirmed their power by a 
vote of sixty to fifty-six. 

§ 169. At the succeeding session, Mr. Monroe, in his 
message, also denied the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to make internal improvements. The House soob 
after passed a resolution, ninety to seventy-five, declar- 
ing that Congress, under the Constitution, had power to 
construct roads and improve water-courses. 

§ 170. From this period Internal Improvement seemed 
the settled policy of the government for several years. 
In 1822, Mr. Monroe, indeed, interposed his veto ob 
the bill providing for the Collection of Tolls on the 
Cumberland road; but, the objection was not to the 
power of making roads, but to the C^Mection of Tott$ 
upon it, as being inconsistent with the jurisdiction and 
sovereignty of the soil. This, however, was not deemed 
an impediment to the construction of public works, for 
Congress imme^ately took measuies to organize a sys- 
tem of surveys and reports, in relation to such roads and 
canals as the public interest might require ; and in April, 
1824, what is called the Survey Bill became a law.. 
It appropriated taO^OOO for the purpose of making 
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▼eys of different parte of the country, tnd 
the employment of the Engineer Corps in that aenrieer 
Soon after the passage of this bill, the accession of & 
new administration, decidedly favourable to Internal Im- 
provement, gave the system a new impulse, and from that 
time forward Congress enacted many laws affirming 
and enlarging these powers. They subscribed a large 
amount of stock to the . Ohio and Chesapeake Canid, 
to the Dismal Swamp Canal, and the Louisville and 
Portland Canal. They made appropriations for the 
improvement of numerous harbours, river^, &^c. &^., — 
for the making of Military Roads, — ^for the continuance 
of the Cumberland Road, and various other public 
works. A practical check was given to this system by 
President Jackson, in his Veto on the MaysviUe Roa^ 
Bill, of which I shall speak hereafter. Congress, how- 
ever, remained unchanged. By the passage of the 
Harbour Bills, and numerous other items for roads and 
improvemente in other bills, they have manifested a 
fixed opinion in favour of their power to construct roads 
and other public w^Mrks. 

^171. The result deduced from this Legislativfr 
History is, that Congress have uniformly asserted their 
powerj under the Constitution^ to consitruct and hoU 
with the public funds^ public ujorks^ under the denomi' 
nation of Internal Improvements. We shall now exam- 
ine the opinion of another branch of the government. 

§ 172. 2i. Of the Executive opinions. During the 
administration of Washington and the elder Adams, the 
power of Congress in respect to Internal Improvements 
was neither exercised nor much examined, and there- 
fbre no executive opinions were formally advanced. 
Under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, we have 
already seen the compact was made with Ohio, and the 
Cumberland Road undertaken. To both these aets 
Mr. Jefferson gave his assent, and it is difficult to see in 
what respect the works difier from other public im|Hnovo» 
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meats ; yet, by his message of December i^d, 1806, he 
denied the power of Congress to make roads and im- 
prove water-courses, though he earnestly recommended 
the grant of such powers by the states. The reason 
given was, that this power was not enumerated among 
Uie powers of Congress. The authority of Mr. Jeffet" 
son, therefore, may be considered as decidedly against 
the power to make internal improvements, though be 
was most earnestly in favour of granting such a power 
to the government. 

^ 173. Mr. Madison^ in 1796, spoke in favour of a 
resolution relative to a survey of a road from Maine to 
Georgia; yet, in 1815, in his Message to Congress, 
while strongly recommending to Congress " the great 
importance of establishing throughout our country the 
roads and canals which can best be executed under 
national authority," intimated that any defect in the con' 
stitutional power might be supplied in the mode pro** 
vided by the Constitution. 

In 1817, Mr. Madison placed his Veto upon the bill 
providing means for the construction of roads and canals^ 
and the improvement of water-courses. He denied the 
constitutional power of Congress to. make such works, 
and thus gave his judgment also in the negative* 

^ 174. In Mr. Monroe's first message to Congress,^ 
he declared his agreement with his predecessors, and 
doubt of the constitutionality of such works. After the 
passage of the Resolution of Congress, in.l818, affirm- 
ing the power, he is understood to have withdrawn his 
opposition, and during his administration, appropriations 
for such purposes greatly increased. In 1822, however, 
he placed his VettP' upon the act for the erection of Toll- 
gates and the collection of Tolls on the Cumberland 
Road. This he considered as requiring the jurist 

* December^ 1817. * May, 1822. 
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diction and aorereignty of the soilt whidi the goienl 
gorenunent did not possess. 

^ 175. Mr. John Qaincy Adams strongly recom- 
mended and encouraged Internal ImproTements. During 
his administrationt the system seemed to have hecome 
a part of the pennanent policy of the country. Nn- 
merous surveys were completed, and large sums 
appropriated for varions public works. 

§ 176. Greneral Jackson, while a member of the 
Senate, is understood to have had no constitutional 
scruples upon the subject ; but, by his Veto upon the 
well-known Maysville Road Bill,^ he gave his influence 
in the negative. In whatever manner this document 
may be judged of, during the heat of temporary party 
controversies, there can be no doubt that it contains a 
temperate, and judicious review of the question, and a 
correct decision upon the particular point submitted to 
him. That point was, the propriety of constructing by 
the general government a local r^ad entirely within om 
state. There is no doubt that if the power of making 
Internal Improvements exist in the general government, 
it must be confined to national^ not local objects. 
General Jackson, however, went further than this, and 
deemed that all the power which had been uninter^ 
ruptedly exercised upon this subject, viz. that of ap- 
propriating money, was insufficient and unsafe for the 
successful prosecution of national works. He regarded 
it,^ notwithstanding the usage was admitted, as improper 
to exercise powers not granted, and which might easily 
be conferred. 

^ 177. Since this message, the Executive influence 
has been altogether opposed to Internal Improvementir 
and they have made little progress. 

^ 178. We have now seen that the opinions of 
Presidents Jeflerson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson 

1 Memge 87th May, 1830. 
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vera opposed upon consiiiuUonal grounds to the ex- 
ercise of such a power by the general government; 
but that all of them, except the latter, were in favour of 
the measures themselves, and under all their adminis- 
trations, except alao the last, many national works were 
undertaken. President Adams alone conceded both the 
ikeory and practice. 

The conclusion of the whole then is, that the weight 
4>f Legislative authority has been uniformly in favour of 
ihe power, whUe tliot of Executive authority has been 
against it. 

§ 179. Zd, Of Judicial opinions we have none except 
general decisions upon the indirect powers of Ckmgress. 

The Supreme Court decided, that a cohtemporary 
exposition of the Constitution practised, and acquiesced 
in for a number of years, fixes the construction of the 
Constitution, and the court wiU not shake or alter ii»^ 
Also, that there is nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States which excludes incidental or implied 
powers.* 

The two principles here cited might be considered as 
showing an inclination in the Supreme Court to sustain 
(tie power claimed by Congress. Yet, as it may be long 
before the question will come before that tribunal, it 
may be considered as open to discussion. 

^ 180. Clause 8th. To promote the progress of sei^ 
snce and the useful arts, by securing,for limited times, 
to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their re* 
speetive writings and discoveries : 

§ 181. In England it was solemnly decided,' that an 
author had, by Common Law as weU as by Statute, an 
exclusive right to his own works. In this country, 
Copy^hts and Patent-^hts are derived from Acts of 
Congress, founded on this provision of the Constitution. 

^ * 1 Cnaich, 299. « 4 WhwOon, 816. » 4 Bumwt* 

R«p. 2303. 
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§ 182. The acU^ relative to Patents direct that 
** Patents may be obtained for any new and useful art, 
machine, manufacture, or composition of matter not 
known before the application." The term for which a 
Patent may be obtained is fourteen years. Such a law 
would seem to be an effectual protection to inventors 
against an infringement of their rights, yet we may see 
in the Life of Whitney^ of how little avail it is against 
the pressing interests of society. In Georgia, no jury 
could be found to give him a verdict of damages for the 
open violation of his Patent for the Cotton Gin, — aa 
invention wliich had doubled the value of cotton ! 

§ 183. Copi^-ftg^« were formerly secured for ybtiWeai 
years ; now, by the Act of February, 1831, in every re- 
spect better than the former, the term is prolonged to 
hoenty'eight years^ and at the expiration of that time, he 
(or, if he be dead), his. wife or children, may renew it for 
fourteen years iongen 

. § 184. Clause 0th. To constitute tribunals inferier 
to the Supreme Court : To define and punish piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seasy and offenca 
against the Law, of Nations : 

^ 185. In another place we shall consider what re> 
lates to the Supreme and Inferior pourts. 

By the Law of Nations, and by the Common Law, 
Piracy is defined to be — robbery on the high sea^ that is, 
the same crime which, lohen committed on the land, is de- 
nominated robbery.^ 

§ 186. Felony, at Common Law, comprises every 
species of crime which occa>sions the forfeiture of lands 
and goods. These, under the English Law, were most 
crimes punishable with death, such as murder, forgery, 
theft, &c. But this does not include all offences on the 
high seas ; for example, Lord Coke says that piracy is 

> Actt of February, 1793, and April, 1800. > See Silti 

•nan's JoumaL ^ Blackst. Conua. 71, 72. 
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not felony, because punishable by the civU and not the 
common law. 

§ 187. The High Secu means aU the waters of the 
ocean, whether within the territorial boundaries of a 
foreign nation or of a domestic state. ^ 

Between high'-water mark and low-water mark, where 
the tide ebbs and flows, the Common Law and the Ad«- 
miralty hold alternate jurisdiction ; one upon the water 
when it is full sea, the other upon the land when it 
is ebb. 

The high seas, here defined, however, do not extend 
to creeks and inlets, but, as it respects the states, nifeans 
that part of the ocean which washes the sea-coast, and 
is not included within any county. 

^ 188. Congress, by various enactments, have exer* 
cised the powers vested in them by this section, and 
have affixed various punishments to the crimes of trea- 
BOD, murder, robbery, piracy, &c. 

§ 189. Congress has power to provide for the pun- 
ishment of offences committed by persons serving on 
board a ship of war of the United States, wherever that 
ship may be : but Congress has not exercised that 
power in the case of a ship lying in the waters of the 
United States.* 

^ 190. Clause 10th. To declare war ^ grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
"On land and water : 

§ 191. These powers are attributes of sovereignty; 
they are vested in the national government, and not in 
the elates. The power of declaring war is the highest 
which the government possesses, and involves directly 
the happiness and existence of the people : as it is 
called the Uxst resort of kings, so it is certainly the last 
appeal of nations. 

* 5 Wheaton'fl Rep. 1«4, 800, «04. » 3 Whefcton, 88«. 
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^ 192. To grant letters of marque and 
but a part of the power to declare war ; for such anaet 
would unquestionably produce war. 

^ 193. The power of ^making rules concerning cap- 
tures on land and water,^ which is superadded in tfas 
Constitution to that of declaring war, is not confined to 
captures which are txtrorUrritorial^ but extends to rules 
respecting enemies' property found within the territoiy, 
and is an express grant to Congress of the power of 
confiscating enemies* property found within the terxitoiy 
at the declaration of war, as an independent power, not 
included in that of declaring war.^ 

^ 194. Clause 11th. To raise and^support armui; 
but no appropriatwn of money t9 that purpose shaU he 
for a longer term than ttoo years : 

^ 195. The United States have always had a small 
standing army, to keep up the forts cm die sea-board and 
awe the Indians. The provision preventing an apjNro- 
priation for a longer period than two years was for the 
obvious purpose of keeping the standing army always 
within the immediate control of the people^ 

^ 196. Clause 12th. To provide and maintam a 
fuiejr: 

This, like the provision to maintain an army, is aeon- 
sequence of the general power to declare war, and is 
absolutely necessary to national existence. The United 
States have long had a respectable navy, and all the 
provisions necessary to its organization, support, and in- 
crease have been provided for by law. 

^ 197. Clause 13th. To make rules for the govern' 
ment and regulation of the land and naval forces : 

Congress have established, by law, rules and articles 
of war for the government of the army,^ and rules and 
regulations for the government of the. navy.' These 



• 



1 8 Cxanch, 110. ' Act of April, 1806. * Act of April, 
1800. 
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niles proFide for the discipline of the service, the mode 
of trial, and the punishment for offences. The rules 
and articles of war must be read at the head of each 
eorps every six mcmths, and are to govern as well the 
militia in service as the regulars, but the militia are to 
be tried by their own officers, 

§ 198. Whatever crimes are. committed on board of 
public ships of war of the United States, whether in port 
or at sea, are exclusively cognizable and punishable by 
the government of the United States.^ The public ships 
of sovereigns, wherever they may be, are deemed to be 
extra-territorial, and enjoy the immunities from the 
local juriadicttim belonging to their sovereign.' 

^ 199. Clause 14th. To provide for caUing forth ike 
mUUia to execute the kojos of the UrUoUf wppreaa tnsur* 
reetionSy and repel iawasiona : 

Clause 16th. To provide for orgmmzingf armings and 

disciplimng the rmUtia^ and for governing sack part of 

them €u may be employed in the service of the United 

StaieSf reserving to the states respectioely the appoint* 

ment of the officers^ and the authority of trahnng the 

nnUHa aecordmg to the discipline prescribed by Congress i 

§ 200. Upon these two provisions, and a subsequent 

one, that the President shall be commander-in-phief of 

the militia when called into actual service, rest the 

whole power of the national govemsient over the militia. 

Upon two oceasions only has the power to ^ call Ibrth 

the militia to execute the laws, suppress insurreetions,and 

repel invasions,'' been exercised, — one the insurrection 

in Pennsylvania in 1794, the other to tepel Ihe invasion 

of the «iemy during the war of 1812. Some serious 

<|QeBtions have arisen under this power, in eonsequence 

of a requisition made by President Madison on the 

governors of Massachusetts and Cooneoticut kn their 

quotas of militia, a question arose between the general 

* United fitatei vt. Bevans, S WhMton, 336. * Utm. 
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and state govemmenta in relation to this power. In 
that and following discussions, these questions were 
made: 

1. Who is to determine when the exigency pointed 
out by the Constitution has haj^ned 1 

2. Whether the President can place the militia undei 
the command of any one but himself? 

3. Whether he can detach />6frt^ of the militia corps! 

§ 201. On the first question, the governors of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, witli the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, held^ that the govern" 
ors of the states were to judge when the exigency con- 
templated by the Constitution had happened. This 
doctrine, however, was denied by President Madison 
in his Message to Congress, and the question has since 
been solemnly settled^ by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. . It was then settled that the authority 
to decide belongs exclusively to the President. The 
act of 1795, providing for the mode ef calling out the 
militia, was framed on this principle. The law con- 
templates that, in certain exigencies, orders shall be 
given to carry the powers into effect, and no person can 
have a right to disobey them. No provision is made 
for an appeal from, or review of, the President's opinion. 
And whenever a statute gives a discretionary power to 
any person^ to be exercised by him upon his own opinion 
of certain fieicts, the general rule of construction is, that 
he is thereby constituted the sole and exclusive judge 
of the existence of those facts.' 

§ 202. The power to govern the militia, when in the 
service of the United States, is an exclusive one ; for any 
such power concurrent in other authorities would destroy 
all unity of action and command. 

^ 203. There is nothing in the Constitution to pro* 

1 Martin vs. Mott ; 12 Wheaton'i Rep. 30, 81. * 1 Kent's 
Coin. 245| 246. *!% Wheaton, 19^ 31| 3^ j 
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VSbit a state from calling forth its own mQitia to assist 
the United States, when that militia is not in the 
service of the United States, to suppress insurrectione 
and repel invasions. Such a concurrent exercise of 
power does not interfere with, or obstruct the exereise 
of, the powers of the Union. 

§ 204. Upon the questions whether the President ean 
delegate kia (mthority^ or detach porta of the militia corps, 
different opinions have been advanced by the state and 
national authorities. Thus Connecticut and Massa* 
chusetts, during the war, asserted that he could not ; 
President Madison, that he could. The latter seem9 
the general opinion, and is certainly most consonant to 
reason. 

§ 205. By the act of May, 1792, Congress provided 
for the organization, arming, and disciplining of the milK 
tia. By that act, directions were given as to the mode 
la which the President was to give his orders; md 
refusal or neglect to obey them was declared a pubfie 
offence, and the mode of trial, by court-martial, was 
pointed out In relation to this act, the Supreme Coorl 
have decided,^ that the militia, when called into actual 
service, were not to be considered in that service, or as 
natiofud miHtia, tHl they were mustered at the phee ef 
rendezvous ; and that until then, the state retained a righ^ 
eoncurrent with the government of the United States, to 
punish their delinquency. If the militia, when called 
into the service of the United States, refuse to obey ths 
order, they remain within the military control of the 
state, and it is competent for the state to provide for try- 
ing and punishing them by a state court-martial. 

^ 206. In addition to the act of 1792, Congress have 
passed several other acts upon this subject In February, 
1795, a law was passed calling fordi the mOitta, in con- 
templation of the weU-known Whiskey lasurreetioB. In 

^Hiirtmi«f.Moora; 6WhMtR«p.t. 
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Ifay, 1880« ihejr passed an act proriding dial the ajraten 
of discipUne observed by the miUUa througliout the 
United States should be the same as obsenr^ by the 
regular army. 

^ 207. A eouH-^narUal that imposes a fine upon a 
man not liable to militia duty are trespassars^ as weU. 
as the officer who distrains for such fine.^ 

§ 208. Clause 16. To exercise exehmve legislation tn 
Meases vohatsoever^ aver such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular states and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of government 
of the United States, and to exercise like authority over aU 
places, purchased by consent of the Legislature of the statCf 
in which the same shall be, for the erection efforts, maga^ 
tfineSf arsenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings; 
And 

Clause 17. To make aU laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof 

§ 209. In pursuance of the power to exercise ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, &c. &c.. Congress, in July, 1790^ 
accepted of a grant from Virginia and Maryland, of ten 
milee square, on the Potomac, for the seat of government, 
which is the present District of Columbia. Over this 
territory Congress have exclusive jurisdiction, and exer- 
cise all legislative powers. 

^ 210. The jurisdiction over various other sites, as 
West Point, &c., has been granted by the Legislatures 
of the respective states in which they lie, for military 
and naval purposes. 

§ 211. The power to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
includes the power to tax.^ 

^ 212. Congress have the power of general as well 

1 8 Cnncbi 331. * ft Wheaton's Rsp. 317. 
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as local jansdietion, in reference to acts eominitted 
-within that jurisdiction.^ 

^213. The states cannot take cognizance of any aets 
done in the ceded place after the cession ; and, on the 
other hand, the inhabitants of those places cease to be 
inhabitants of the states, and can no longer exercise any 
political rights under the laws of the state.' 

But there is commonly reserved by the states a right 
of executing criminal process within the limits of ceded 
places, and this may be exercised in perfect consistency 
with the right of jurisdiction on the part of the United 
States. 

^ 214. The clause giving Congress power to make 
all laws which shall be neceawry and proper to carry 
the foregoing into execution^ has given rise to more 
diversity of sentiment, discussion, and controversy than 
any other in the Constitution. The reason is obvious ; 
about the direct provisions of that instrument men ojf 
ordinary comprehension could have but little difierence 
of opinion ; but as to what is necessary and proper^ dif- 
ferent men might form very different judgments : so it 
happened; the Constitution had scarcely gone into 
operation under the administration of Washington, when 
a radical difference of opinion arose, in relation to the 
charter of the United States Bank. 

§ 216. In 1791, the Secretary of the Treasury recom« 
mended the establishment of a National Bank, as neces- 
sary to the proper administration of the financial concerns 
of the nation. A bill for that purpose was introduced 
into the House of Representatives, and warmly opposed 
on constitutional grounds. Mr. Giles, Mr. Madison, 
and Mr. Jackson were among the opponents of the 
measure, and Mr. Ames, Mr. Boudinot, and Mr. Gerry 
among its advocates. The former denied its consti- 

* 2 Kent's Comm. 403 ; 6 Wheaton, 4Se» * 3 Stoiy't 

Gomm. 103 ; 8 Mapach. 72. 
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tntionalityy on the groand that Congress could not exer- 
cise any powers not expressly granted^ — ^that no power 
wgLB anywhere given to charter a bank,-— and that, if 
such implied powers were exercised, there would be fi» 
Hmita to the powers of the general government.^ Their 
opponents contended that Congress had power to pass 
di laws neces9ary and proper to effect th4 ende proposed 
by the Constitution, — ^that, in a confused state oi the 
general currency, such a bank was necessary to the 
power of levying and coUecting taxes, — and that h was 
implied in the power to borrow money, which also includes 
the power to Und, and that wUhout the exercise of m»* 
jUed powers, the government could do nothing. After 
much debate, the bill passed^ both Houses of Congress. 
The President (Washkigton), on receiving the bill, called 
a cabinet council, in which it was again debated. The 
Secretary of State (Mr. Jefferson) and the Attorney- 
general denied its constitutionality, while &e Secre- 
taries of the Treasury and War (Hamillon and Knox) 
agreed with the majorities in Congress. The Presidency 
after deliberation, gave it his signature, and the weight 
of his favourable judgment 

^ 216. In 1811, the charter of the United States 
Bank expired, and it was not reehartered. In the debate 
upon the question of its constitutionality, it was advo- 
cated by Mr. Crawford, and opposed by Messrs. Clay 
and P. B. Porter, upon the same grounds as it had 
formerly been advocated and opposed by Messrs. Ames 
and Madison.* 

^ 217. In 1816, a new bank was chartered, with a 
much larger capital The currency of the country was 
then in a very depreciated and bankrupt condition. The 
effect of the establishment of the bank was to restore a 

1 Elliott's Debates, vol. 4. > Kent's Comm. vol 1, p. 834. 

• 4 £lliott*)i Debates, 26a» 269. 
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healthy action to the money market, and resuscitate 
credit. 

§ 218. In 1832, in anticipation of the expiration of the 
charter in 1836, an application was made for its renewal, 
and the bill passed both Houses of Congress, but was 
rejected by the interposition of the Executiye Veto, by 
President Jackson.^ 

§ 219. The action of the Supreme Court upon the 
subject has been direct and distinct In the case of 
McCuUough V8. State of Maryland,^ that tribunal de^ 
cided, — 

Ist, That Congress has power to incorporate a 
Bank. 

2d, That there is nbthing in the Constitution whidi 
excludes incidental or implied powers ; and that if the 
end be within the scope of the Cotwftlti^ton, all the 
means which are appropriate, and are adapted to the 
end, and not prohibited, may be constitutionally em- 
ployed to carry it into effect. * 

3d, That the Bank of the United States has a consti* 
tutional right to establish offices of discount and deposite 
within the states. 

4th, That the states cannot tax the branches : they 
have no right to tax any of the constitutional means used 
by the goyemment to effect constitutional ends. 

6th, That the last rule does not extend to any of the 
real property held by the bank in particular states, nor 
to the proprietart^ interests of any citizen of that state in 
the bank. 

§ 220. In the case of Osborne vs. Bank of the United 
States,' the court decided, 6th, That the bank may sue 
in the Federal Courts. 

^ 221. These several decisions gave validity to the 
charter, and the acts of the United States Bank, so 

' Joarnab of GonffTMi, 1832. ' 4 Whestoa's Rep. 81QL 

* 9 Wheamn, 783. 
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ftr as its constitutionality could be established by j» 
dicial authority, it was so. The authorities upon thii 
siAject stand thus : — Congress passed acts in its farov 
in 1791, 1816, and 1832. On the other hand, in 1811, 
they rejected a bill for its recharter. Of the ExeeuttM, 
Presidents Washington, Adams, Madison, and J. Q« 
Adams approved of it; President Jackson alone dis- 
approved. The mtpreme judicial tribunal of. the Union 
has given a solemn decision in its favour. The cansU- 
UtHonality of a National Bank is therefore settled, as far 
as it can be, by decision^ precedent^ and authority. The 
exptdkney of such an institution may at any time be 
questioned by the representatives of the people, and Mi 
as a matter of argument or thearyj may its constitutioii- 
ality, simply because all things are open to discussion 
at the uUimaU irSmnal of public opinion ; but the 
Mxiitence of the bank being once supposed, nothing can 
shake its fmHdiiy while the decisions of the Supreme 
Court remain unimpaired and the Constitution afr 
violated. 

^ 222. Another incidenUd power claimed and exer- 
cised . by the government is to create a priority of p&^ 
meat in their favour, in case of the death or insolvency 
of the debtor. Coi^ess, by thnr acts of 1789, 179oi 
1792, 1797, and 1799, gave this priwity of paymol 
over private creditors, in cases of insolvency, and the 
distribution of the estates of deceased debtors.^ In the 
case of Fisher vs. Blight,' the power thus vested in the 
government by act of Congress was declared to be 
constitutional, and coming within the legitimate scope 
of means adapted to an end which is constitutional 
The government must pay the debts of the Union, and 
therefore is vested with the most eligibk means of 
doing it. 

^ 223. The principle is, that the government of the 

> 1 Kenff Conun. 880. * 3 Cnnefa, 358. 



[Jnited States are prrferred ereditora to citizens, or ereii 
to states ; but no lien is created by this preference; a 
prior bona fide conveyance is valid. The same prin^ 
dple came up and received a further exposition in 
several other cases.' 

^ 224. The UmiU of this priority is thus defined : 

1. It exists in the case of the death of the debtor 
vrithout sufficient assets. 

2. In the case of bankruptcy, or legal insolvenqr, 
manifested by some act pursuant to law. 

3. In case of the voluntary assignmerUi by the in- 
solvent, of all his property to pay his debts. 

4. In case of an absentj concealed, or absconding 
debtor, whose effects are attached by process of law. 
This prerogative of the United States must be strictly 
construed, for it is in derogation of the rights of creditors. 

^ 225. The United States have likewise, by implu 
caHonj^ the right of suing in their own courts ; and suits 
may be brought in the name of the United States, or of 
any artificial person, as the Postmaster-general, for 
their benefit.^ 

^ 226. Another exercise of implied power by the 
government is found in the acquisition of Louisiana and 
Florida by treaty. No provision is made in the Con- 
stitution for acquiring foreign territory ; and even in the 
opinion of President Jefierson, there was no consti- 
tutional power to make the treaty for the acquisition of 
Louisiana. The President and Congress, however, 
approved the act, and the nation acquiesced.^ This 
power is, however, an incident of savereignty. 

^ 227. Another exercise of impUed authority was the 
passage of the celebrated Alien and Sedition Laws.' 
The first gave the President the power to order out of 
&e country such aliens as he should deem dangerous to 

> 3 Cranch, 73 ; 6 Id. 289 ; 8 Crancb, 431 ; 2 Wheaton, 396. 
* I Kent»8 Comm. 233. » 3 Stoiy»i Comm. 165. * 3 Stoiy»« 
Comm. 162 ; 4 EUiott't Debates, 265. > Alien and Sedition 
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tbe peace and safety of the country ; and the eecmil 
made it a public crime for persons to combine and cod^ 
spire together, with intent to oppose any of the measures 
of the United States, or to write, print, or publish, or to 
disseminate any false, scandalous, and malicious wriii> 
ings against the government of the United States, Coih- 
gross, or the President* These acts soon expired by 
their own limitations, and never received a judicial 
sanction. They excited general odium, and have not 
been revived. 

SECTION IX. 

^228. 1st Clause. The migratum or importation of 
^uch persons as any of the states now existing shM 
think proper to admits shaU not be prohUnted by the 
Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight; but a tax or duty Inay be imposed on such 
importation^ not exceeding ten dollars for eacA person, 

^ 229. The persons here spoken of were danes^ and 
Che effect of this clause was to permit the slave-trade 
till 1808. After that time arrived. Congress prohibited 
it in every direction, and affixed to it Uie penaUies of 
piracy. 

^ 230. The privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus 
shaU not be suspended^ unless when in cases ofrebdf 
lion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

§ 231. The term Habeas Corpus is a Latin phrase, 
signifying " You may have the body." The Writ of 
Habeas Corpus is a judicial writ, granlable by otiy 
Court of Record or judge thereof and commands the 
sheriff, or other officer named in it, to have the body, 
and bring it before said judge, or court. The object of 
the writ is, by brmging a person, confined by any Tnean^ 
whateoer, before a competent authority, to have his con- 
finement, and the cause of it, investigated ; and if it be 
not strictly legal, to discharge him.^ The writ is grant- 

^ 1 Blackitone's Comm. 
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dUe upon Uie appiieatisB of anypermm whDm$om>ern upoB 
Mialf of the prisoner, aod is the only mode hy which a 
ferson illegally detained may at once obtam hia liberty. 
The privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus is, therefore^ 
an invaluable piiyilege, and is a part of the essence of 
liberty inserted in the ConstittitioOy where it oaa neither 
be mistaken, nor evaded. 

§ 232« Our writ of HiAeaa Corpus is derived from 
(he English Statute of the Slst Charles II. which was 
passed in consequence of frequent invasions of the per- 
sonal rights and liberties of the citizen during the reiga 
of Charles I. 

^ 233. The writ may be suspended in case of reheUion 
or invitsion ; yet no suspension has ever yet taken place. 
An attempt to suspend it was made during the adminis* 
tration of Mr. Jefferson, on the occasion of Burr's con- 
spiracy, but it failed in the House of Representatives by 
a large majority.^ 

§^34^ 3d Clause. No BiU of Attainder, or Ex Post 
Facto law shall be passed. 

The terms Bill of Attainder and Ex Post Facto have 
already been defined.^ The very definition of these 
explains the meaning of the clause in the Constitution. 
The former, by which judgment should be passed and 
punishment inflicted upon the citizen without trial, and 
the latter which makes an act criminal which was not 
criminal when committed, were obviously inconsistent 
with any thing like justice to, or liberty in, the citizen. 
They were, therefore, expressly prohibited. 

^ 235. 4th Clause. No capitation or other direct tax 
'shaU he laid^ unless in proportion to the cens^is or ern^ 
meration herein hrfore directed to be taken. 

This clause is nearly the same with a part of the 
third clause of the 2d Section, 1st Article. The only 

1 1 Senate Journal, 1807 ; Journal of Houee of Repreeent*. 
ti«e%1807. ^ « Definitions, 88 aad ^29. 
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diffeienee is the inflertion of the word ctqniaHamt — ta 
this, by the following words, or other diroet ta»^ is evi- 
dently included under the head of dirtet taxes. The 
meaning of both clauses then is, that direct taxee^ m 
well as representation, should be in proporticm to the 
eeneui in each state, — ^as directed to be tdcen in the 2d 
Section. 

§^36. 6th Clause. No tax or duty ehaU be laid om 
arOcles exported from any state. No preference skaU 
ie gwen by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one state ooer those of another ; nor shaU 
vessels bound to or from one state^ be obUged to enter, 
elear^ or pay duties in another. 

These prohibitions explain themselves so clearly, as 
to require little exposition by commentary or authority. 
The first clause, preventing duties upon exported articlesi 
is rendered necessary by the fact, that without it, the 
agriculture and commerce of some states might, at any 
time, be destroyed by such duties. Some states, as 
South Carolina and Alabama, derive their whole wealth 
from the exportation of particular articles, and others 
again, as Virginia, and North-Carolina, and Maine, a 
great part of it : so that by means of such duties the 
government might at any time make the most odious 
distinctions among the states ; nor would it derive any 
advantage to itself, for duties upon exports can at no 
time be advantageous, for the obvious reason that it u 
by such means only a nation is enabled to procure 
either the money or produce of other nations. 

It Is also forbidden to give any preference to the ports 
of one state over those of another, or to oblige vessels 
bound from one state to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another. The reason of this is yet more clear than that 
of the other. If the reverse of this were true, and such 
preference was allowed, and such duties imposed on 
Tessels, it is plain the states would be in the relation of 
fiireign states to each other. There would be no 



Teciprocity of interests between them* and tke UBitjr ef 
the government would be destroyed. 

^ 2dT. 6th Clause. No numeff ahaU he drawn from lAe 

treasury 9 but in consequence of appropriatums made hjf 

law ; and a regular ettUement and occotin/ of the receipt 

and expenditures ofaU public money shall he pMishei 

from, time to time. 

The object of this provision was, 
Isty To place the puUic moneys beyond the reach of 
die executive: however limited the powers of die ex- 
ecutive in other respects, it is obvious that if he has 
control of the purse^ he would be unlimited in the most 
essential attribute of power. It is, therefore, wisely 
provided, that the people, who alone bear the burthens 
of taxation, should, through their representatives, alone 
have the power of appropriating the resulting revenue. 
The administrations of General Washington and Mr. 
Jefferson were minutely strict in the observance of this 
injunction of the Constitution; but many instances 
might be cited since their time, in which money had 
been applied to objects different from those to which it 
had been specifically appropriated. 

^ 238. 2d, The other part of this clause, requiring a 
strict account of receipts and expenditures, was made 
to ensure fidelity and accuracy in the disbursement of 
public moneys. In the treasury department, as will be 
seen hereafter, various checks and balances, in respect 
to the transfer of money fit)m the treasuzy, have been 
devised. 

§239. 7th Clause. NotiOeofnoiriUtyshallhegrani- 
edhythe United States^ and no person holding any ojfice 
of profit or trust under them shaH without the consent 
if Congress^ accept of any present^ emolumentyojicef or 
title of any kind whatever from any king^ jprtnce, or 
foreign state. 

^ 240. The first clause, in reference to titles of 
nobility, is the constitutional barrier against those odious 



ftnmm} disCinetioBs wlneh wnam faND» wui 
ariflocracies in other covntms. 

TheieeondcUiise,!!! nSataitt to oflkes aad tides 
ttom iormga powen, if nade as a cheek agaiasi the 
eornqytion of the offieeis aad dtiieMof this govcf^ 
neat I7 the piinees aadmiaisleia of Isnigii slates. 

sscnoii z» 

^ 241. Clause Ist. No staie siaU enUr imto oay 
treaty^ dUUmcet er eon^ederaiumi gnmt leUen of 
wiarque and reprisal; comwumey; emit hUU of credit i 
make any thing hut gold and silver coin a tender ts 
payment of dehts ; pass any InU cfattainder^ ex post 
facto law^ or law impairing the ohUgaHon of camiraets ; 
or grant any title of nohUity. 

( 242. The power to enter into any treaty, allianee, 
or confederation, is one of the most important attributes 
of national sovereignty : when the states parted with it, 
they parted with ooe of those characteristics which 
made them indspendeni as it respects each other. TUa 
should be borne in mind, as it will be seen in the end 
that they parted with them all, and thus divested 
themselves of all that national sovereigntyj which in 
modern times is the sole fonndation of the strange 
and fanciful theories put forth under the name of stats 
rights. 

This right to make separate treaties and alliances 
was yielded up by the old articles of confederation ; for 
it was perfectly plain and palpable that the states could 
not retain it and form one wUted nation : the latter was 
their object, and they yielded the former. 

^ 243. Letters of Marque and Reprisal are a con- 
'mission from the sovereign authority to a citizen or sub- 
ject to make reprisals on the vessels or property of for- 
eign nations who have injured the one granting ihem«^ 



> Yalt#l» book 9d» shop. 18fth, socliHi HC 
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The right of issuing these is prohdbiUd to the seTeral 
states. It lies in the government of the Union. The 
reason of this also is obvious. Letters of Marque^ are 
merely introductions to war ; and if one state had the 
right to issue them independent of the rest, all the others 
might immediately be involved in war by the instrument- 
ality of that one. It will be remarked, that this right 
again is, by the definition, an attribute of national »ov^ 
reigniy^ and is therefore taken from the states and vested 
"in the government of the nation. 

§ 244. The right of coining money is also a right' of 
sovereignty^ and is vested in the general government. 
If the right of coinage was vested in the several states* 
then there woidd be no uniformity in the atandard of 
value^ and spurious coin might be curculated. 

^ 245. The next prohibition is that against issuing 
•' Bills of Credit." What is a BUI of Credit 1 A BiU 
of Credit^ is defined to he paper intended to circulate 
through the community for its ordinary purposes, as 
money, which paper is redeemable ai a future day, 

^ 246. Is it necessary to constitute a Bill of Credit, 
that it should be made a legal tender ? In the case of 
Craig vs. the slate of Missouri,'^ the Supreme Court 
decided that it was not necessary that they should be 
made a legal tender in order to constitute them a Bill 
of Credit. In that case the state of Missouri made 
loans on certain certificates, issued by the Auditor and 
Treasurer of the state, of various denominations, and 
which were made receivable at the treasury in pay- 
ment of taxes and debts, and by public ofiicers in pay- 
ment of theur salaries. They bore interest, and were 
redeemable by the state.. Such certificates were de- 



1 3 Stoiy's Comm. S19. ' Vattel, book 1, chap. lOth, 
106, 107. » 3 Story's Comm. 227. * 4 Peters' Supreme 
Court Reports, 410. 
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etded by the court to be BiUs of CrediCy and m mieh 
BDConstitulional. 

I 347. The object of the prohibition was to proTeni 
the flood of depreciated earrency which had so embar- 
rassed the states during and subsequent to the rcTolu* 
tionary war. It is plain that without this and the ac- 
companying clauses in relation to coins and ourreney, 
there eould be no fixed standard of value, and commerce 
and property would be constantly exposed to all the 
hazards of an uncertain and fluctuating currency. 

^ 248. The states are also forbidden to make any 
Aing but gold and silver coin a legal tender in payment 
of debts. If they eould have made any thing else a 
good tender^ there is no species of depreciated currency 
which might not be paid for debts, and the difficulties, 
dishonesty, and bankruptcies attendant upon such a 
state of things will be easily understood. Any thing 
may be borne in civil society with more ease than that 
which interrupts the regular course of business, ob- 
structs the due administration of justice, and prevents 
the just payment of debts. The emission of Bills of 
Credit, and the making any thing but coin a legal tea- 
der by the states, would produce all these mischieis. 
During the revolution,' and both subsequent and ante- 
rior to it, the resort to such means had reduced public 
credit to utter contempt, and ruined thousands of honest 
and industrious citizens. It was the recent experience of 
these evils, and the inconsistency of sui^ powers in the 
states with the existence of a national government, 
which prompted the prohibitions we have just recited* 

^ 240. It ia prohibited to the states, as well as to the 
general ^ government, to pass any biUs of attainder or 
cv po8t facto UxiM* The reason is the same. The 
tame injustice wouU be woriLcd in either case. Such 

> 8 Pitkin*! Ciril Histoiy, p. 166, 167. 



laws, at dl doies unjust and ineipadientt are peeoliailj 
fo in a coontry where the whde basis of the gOTem- 
ment is right and justice. 

^ 250. The states cannot impair the oUigatum tf 
contr(tct8. This is one of the most important provisions 
of the Constitution, and has already occasioned much 
discussion, and been illustrated by several judicial 
decisions. 

^ 261. The first inquiry is, what is a contract! A 
eoiUraci is an agreemerU} to do or not to do a parOcmlar 
thing. It must be made between two or more persmis.* 

^ 252. Contracts may be either exeeuiory or eaM- 
ctttod.' 

An execvtory contraet lis one in which a party binds 
himself to do or not to do someihing heretitfier,^ Thus, 
if two men agree to exchange horses next week, or one 
of them agrees to do work to-morrow, and the other t» 
pay money for it, these contracts are executory^ because 
tiiey are to be performed at z future time, 

^ 253. But, a contract executed Is one in which the 
act to be done is performed at once. As, if two men 
agree to exchange horses now, and do it on the spot, or 
one agrees to convey land, and makes and delivers the 
deed on the spot, such contracts are executed,, because 
the act required to be done is done at once. 

§ 254. A grant and a contract executed are die same 
thing.^ A contract executed conveys a thing in fosses 
turn. A contract executory conveys a iking in action. 

^ 255. Contracts are also express or to^i^cL* JSa> 
press contracts are those of which the terms are e«^ 
pressed in the agreement ; implied contracts are those 
which are necessarily inferred from the naiw9 of the 
agreement. An agreement that I idiall pay so much for 



1 2Blackft. Comm. 443. Hdem; 8 Stoiy's Camm. S41. 
•Uem. «4Whemt9ml97;I2Whfatoii,S6«. *2Black0t. 
Comm. 448. 
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■n OX 18 an expreM contract If a man work tat me, 
for my benefit, reason, justice, and the law all imply a 
contract that I shall pay him for it. Both these kinds 
of contracts are included in the general words of the 
Oonstittttion. 

§ 256. The Supreme Court have decided, that a con- 
tract and a campaei are one and the same tbing.^ 

§ 257. As the term contract in the Constitution is not 
limited, it signifies both contracts executed and execu- 
tory. A grants therefore, is such a contract as cannot 
be tfiifMitred by the states. Such was the decision in 
Fletcher vs. Peck.^ There the state of Georgia had 
granted away certain lands to Peck, who had conveyed 
them to Fletcher for a valuable consideration ; subse- 
quent to which the state of Georgia cancelled their 
grant to Peck. Fletcher sued on the covenant of war- 
roniee, and the court held that the law cancelling the 
grant was unconstitutional, because impairing a con- 
tracts which had already vested in Fletcher aright to the 
land. 

^ 268. The next inquiry is, what is the obligatifm 
ofeantrads? There are two kinds of obligations to 
contractsy-^'inoral and legaL The obligation contem- 
plated by the Constitution is a legal obligation :^ it is 
one arising under cvoil laws; for a moral obligation 
eannot be impaired or enforced by human law$. The 
obligation, then, meant by the Constitution, must be one 
which arises either from the enactments of a state, or 
can be influenced by those enactments. If, then, a con- 
tract is, by the laws of the place where it is made, ille- 
gal and void, that contract has no cicU obligation, and 
no action can arise upon it^ When it arises from civil 
laws, and is not by these laws illegal and void« then it is 
such an obligation as may be impaired^ and consequently 

> 6 Cr«nch, 136. ' Idem. ' Ogden «». Saundei% 

IS WheatoD, 857. « 3 Stoiy'a Comm. 345. 
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such a one as comes within the seope of the Consti« 
lotion* 

^ 259. The obligation^ therefore, must be a ciml one» 
and it must be valid according to the munieipal law. It 
cannot then subaisi eontrary to the poMine law» Bat 
may it exist independently of itt May it exist without 
a remedy ? Thus, if two persons make a contract of a 
kind which, though by the laws of the state it is per* 
fectly yalid to make, yet by the laws oi the state can« 
not be enforced, has that contract an obligation within 
the meaning of the Constitution t If it has» what is it T 
The only obligation which it would seem to hava is. a 
moral one. That undoubtedly it has. But a moral 
obligation, it is conceded on all hands, cannot be mi- 
poired, and consequently is not the obligation meant. 

§ 260. On this point there is great diversity of opinion. 
It is stated on high authority^ that the obligation may 
exist independently of positive law, and be perfect with- 
out a remedy. The examples given, however, do not 
appear to confirm the prineiple laid down. Thus it is 
said»^ that a state may have taken away ^ imprison- 
ment for debt, and the debtor may have no property; 
but sUll the right.ot the cre^^tor remains, and he may 
enforce it against the future property of the debtor. So 
a debtor may die without leaving any known estate, or 
without any known representative. In such cases we 
should not say that the right of the creditor was gonct 
but only there was nothing on which it could presenUy 
operate. But, suppose an administrator should be ap- 
pomted, and property in contingency should fail in, the 
right might then be enforced to the extent of the exist* 
ing means." These examples are cited by the learned 
commentator to show that right maiy txist without a 
ranedy. Withvdue deference to an opinion wUch is at 
once authoriti^tive and respected, it is thought that ha 

U Stoiy*! Conun. M7. Ucknu 
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has, in diese examples, manifestly c<mfitaed the remedy 
gi^en by the law, with the objui upon which that rem* 
edy acts. What is a remedy at law ! We are told by 
an authority^ at least as high as the one above cited, 
that ^ the law consists of several parts, one deelaraioryt 
whereby the righU and wrongs are clearly classified 
and laid down ; another directory^ whereby the subject 
is instructed to observe these rights, and abstain finora 
these wrongs ; a third remedial^ whereby a method is 
pointed out to recover his rights, or redress his wrongs." 
§ 261. Here the remedy in law is defined to be the 
method whereby a man may recover his rights or re- 
dress his wrongs. Now, in the example first cited 
above, of a debt, the remedy, or the nuihod given by 
law is, first the aeUan of de6f, next the judgment upon 
that action, and lastly the execution under that judg- 
ment ; now the person or property of the debtor con- 
stitutes the object upon which that remedy acts : bodi 
may he out of the reqeh of the remedy, and yet the rem- 
edy exist, and be perfect at law. It is not perfect in iti 
coneequencee^ merely because other circumstances, dii- 
conneeted from the remedy, have prevented that remedy 
firom attaching to the object. The remedy in the ex- 
ample above stated attaches to the property ; that prop- 
erty, by one of the conditions of human life, whethtf 
poverty or misfortune, does not exist. Here then the 
right to a remedy is perfect : the remedy itself, vis. 
action^ judgment, and execution is perfect ; but the objed 
upon which the remedy is to attach is out of reach. 
The case is the same in the second example, of an in- 
testate dying without an estate or representative. The 
municipal laws of almost every civilized state either re- 
quire that the Probate Court should appoint an adminis- 
trator, or give power to the creditor to have one ap- 
pointed. The administrator being appointed, the see- 

^ 1 BUekit Comm. S8, 64. 
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ond example k precisely the same as the first : the ad* 
ministrator, as the representative of the intestate, is the 
debtor, and the right, the remedy, and the object the 
same as in the other case. The remedy here spoken of 
is the remedy ai law. The circumstance of the exist- 
ence of property or not, on which the remedy can at- 
tach, is one which constitutes no pari of the remedy at 
laiKT ; for it is obviously one which no human law can 
regulate. If human intelligence could have devised a 
means by which the debtor should always have prop- 
erty to answer the demands of his creditor, it would be 
an act of wisdom which never would have been neg- 
lected. We may conclude, then, that if a right can 
exist without a remedy to enforce it, these are not ex- 
amples of it. Are there any other examples, either 
real or imaginary,'by ^hich such a principle can be 
illustrated ? 

^ 262. The meaning of the term obligadon always 
implies a power to enforce U, To oblige is to compeL 
According to Justice Blackstone,^ the strict sense of ob- 
ligation is such a constraint as makes it impoeaible for a 
man to act otherwise. 

^ 263. Civil obligation, then, consists in the remedial 
power of enforcement. This seems to have been the 
opinion of several eminent judges in the celebrated case 
of Ogden vs. Saunders.^ In that decision the judges 
gave their opinions eericUim ; and in respect to the obli- 
gation of contracts, as well as several other points, were 
widely different in their judgments. These questions 
are, therefore, far from being settled, although the de- 
cieion t^on the facta of thcU case is doubtless permanent 
law. 

^ 264. Justice Washington said, that ** the obligation 
of a contract is the Urn whidh hinds the parties to per* 
form their agreement.'*^ While he admitted that the 

> 1 BlacksL Comm. 67. * 13 Wheaton, 260. 
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eomnMHi Uw of iiatioiis» or the moral law, migfat fma m 
part of the oUigation of a contract, he inaisted that this 
law is to be taken in strict subordination to the munici* 
pal law o( the land where the contract is made or is to 
be executed. 

^ 266* Justice Thompson said, ** for it is <^ Unm 
fthieh crtaUs the obUgaHor^ and whenever, therefore, the 
lex loci provides for the dissolution of the contract in 
any prescribed mode, the parties lire presumed to hare 
acted subject to such contingency." 

§ 266. Justice Trimble said, ** it may be fairly con* 
eluded, that the obligation of the contract consists in the 
power and efficacy of the law^ which applies to and en* 
forces performance of a contract, or the payment of an 
equivalent for non-performance. The obligation does 
not inhere and subsist in the contract itself, proprU 
vigorCf but in the law applicable to the contract. Tlus 
is the sense, I think, in which the Constitution usesths 
term obligationJ"^ 

^ 267. Chief JusUce Marshall then said,' ^^obligatum 
and remedy then are not identical. They originate at, 
and are derived from, different sources ;*-^it would seem 
to follow that law might act in the remedy without act- 
mg on the obligation." 

Enough of these dicta have been cited to show, that 
while the majority of the court agreed in the decision 
which was made, the individual judges held very diffeP' 
ent opinions upon the main question,- the obligation of 
contracts. 

§ 268. The next great question in respect to the im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, arose in respect to 
the Insolvent Laws of the several states. The princi- 
pal cases upon this point are those of Slurgeo vs. 
CroumiMhield ^ M^MUkm vs. iRf Am^^,^ and the case 

1 12 Wh«aton, 818. > idem. 350. • 4 Wheaton, 122. 

« Idem. 909. 
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just cited, of Ogden vs. Saunders, The substance of 
these decisions has ahreadj been given in another 
place. ^ 

^ 269. The next decision upon this subject was in 
i«gard to grants. In the case of Terrett va, Taylor,* 
the Supreme Court decided, that a legislative grant, 
competently made, vested an indefeasible and irreicocik' 
hie title, A state cannot revoke what it has once 
granted away ; nor can the Legislature repeal statutes 
creating private corporations, and divest the rights 
under them, without the consent or default of the cor- 
porators. 

§ 270. One of the most important cases upon the 
subject is that of Dartmouth College vs. Woodward? 
A charter was granted by the British crown in 1769 to 
the TrusCees of Dartmouth College, who acted under 
it, established the college, and acquired property. The 
Legislature of New-Hampshire made material altera- 
tions in the charter, transferred the government of the 
college to the government of the state, and made the 
will of the donors subservient to their own.^ The Su- 
preme Court decided that such a charter was a con^ 
tract within the meaning of the Constitution ; that the 
college was a private institution, not liable to the control 
•f the Legislature ; and that, therefore, the act of the 
Legislature was an act impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, and void. The court said, that charters of an 
eleemosynary kind, for the benefit of religion, educa- 
tion, or charity, administered by trustees, was within the 
purview of the Constitution ; and that rights acquired 
under them were vested and protected by it. No 
doubt such is the clear dictate of reason ; and such in- 
stitutions, if any, ought to be protected from the ruth- 
fess hands that are too often laid upon them. 

^ Page 95. « 9 Cranch, 43. > 4 Wheaton, [518. 

^ 1 Kent's Comm. 390. 
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^ 271. As the prohibition in relation to ex po8t facto 
laws is confined to retrospective crimmal laws, — and 
as there is a class of retroaptctive laws which are not 
criminal, — ^this last class is restricted only by the prohibi- 
tion against the impairing the obligation of contracts, and 
there is therefore a large class of retrospective laws 
which it is constitutional for the states to pass. Thus, 
a law abolishing imprisonment for debt, as well as to 
past as to future contracts, may be constitutionally 
passed by the state legislatures.^ All retrospective laws 
are, however, unjust and impolitic ; for they destroy the 
relation of circumstances under which the parties upon 
whom the law acts stood at the time they made the con- 
tract, or performed the act in question. 

The last prohibition of this clause is, that the 
state shall grant no tiUe of nobUUy. The reason of 
this is the same as that in regard to the national gov- 
ernment : it was an exclusion of every thing like no- 
bility and aristocracy. 

§ 272. Clause 2d. No state shall, vnthout the consent 
of Congress^ lay any imposts or duties on imparts or ex- 
portSf except what may be absoluf-ely necessary for exe- 
cuting its inspection laws ; and the nett produce of aU 
duties and imposts laid by any state on imports and ex- 
ports ^ shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United 
States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision 
and control of the Congress, No state shaU^ toithout 
the consent of Congress, lay any duty on tonnage^ keep 
troops or ships of war in time of peace^ enter into any 
agreement or compact with another state or with a for- 
eign power, or engage in war unless actually inoaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

§ 273. The Constitution had already restricted Con- 
gress in the power to lay taxes, by requiring that direct 
taxes should be in proportion to the cmsus, and indArect 

1 2 Peters* Supreme Court Rep. 870. 
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taxes tmiform; that no duties should be laid on exports, 
and no preference given iq the commerce of one state 
over another. If such restrictions were found neces- 
sary for the general government, much more were they 
for the several states, who, by local regulations, were at 
all tinies liable to collision, and might destroy the com- 
merce of each other. In fact, the revenue from com- 
merce is another attribute of national sovereignty^ and 
could safely be trusted only to that body in whom the 
national sovereignty resided, and to whom was in- 
trusted the national defence and the general welfare. 
Sufficient power over internal commerce is left to the 
states, with the consent of Congress^ to execute their 
inspection laxosy — all the rest is taken away. 

§ 274. Inspection laws are not strictly regulations of 
commerce, though they may have an influence upon it.^ 
The object of inspection laws is to improve the qualiiy 
of articles produced in the country, and fit them for use 
and exportation. 

§ 275. Intheyear 182l,thestate of Maiyland enacted, 
Uiat all importers of foreign articles^ commodities, &«., 
by bale, package, &c,and those persons selling the same 
at wholesale by bale, package, &c., shall, before they are 
authorized to sell, &c., take out a license, for which they 
shall pay fifty dollars, &c. This act was resisted as a 
violation of the Constitution, and the Supreme Court 
decided that it was unconstitutionaL The ground of 
the decision was, that although an import duty is gene- 
rally secured before the goods are landed, yet a tax is 
not the less an impost, though levied on them after they 
were landed ; that a duty on imports is not merely a 
duty on the act of importtUion, but is a duty on the Mng 
imported,* Nor does it make any difference whether the 
duty was imposed by way of license upon the occupa- 
tion, or as a direct duty oa the article. 

9 Story's Comm. 478, > 18 Wheston's Rep» 419. 
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^ 276. It has already been seen that a state has aa 
power to tax the Bank of (he United States, because 
they have no power to restrain the constitutional mean$ 
given to the government to execute constitutional ends. 

^ 277. In the same manner it has been decided that 
a state has no power to tax stocks issued for loans to the 
United States.^ 

^ 278. Tonnage duiies are taxes laid on vessels at so 
much per ion. After what has been said upon the pro- 
priety of imposts on imports and exports by the states, 
the reason for prohibiting a duty on tonnage will be 
evident. If the states could have laid duties on ton- 
nage, they could have effected, indirectly, all the mis- 
chiefs flowing from a power in the states to tax imports 
and exports. 

^ 279. The states shall not keep troops or ships of 
war in time of peace : this again is founded on the 
same principles as the other prohibitions relative to the 
exercise of national sovereignty ; to keep troops, make 
war, &c. are attributes of national sovereignty^ which 
could not exist at once in both the general and state 
governments, without constituting them separate nations^ 
— a result which it was the very object of the Constitution 
to prevent. Under the recent ordinances and laws of 
South Carolina, a body of 12,000 volunteers were called 
out, — a part of whom were armed, disciplined, and main- 
tained at the expense of the state. In consequence of 
the compromise in respect to the Tariff, the question of 
the legality of this array has not arisen ; but there can 
be no reasonable doubt that it was in every respect 
troops^ and as such unconstitutionaL The prohibition 
does not extend to a municipal guards such as those 
kept to guard penitentiaries and arsenals ; for these are 
not troops, but merely ministers of the civil law. 

^ 280. The power to make treaties, alliances, and 

> Waiton'M. Tkt City Council of Chsrleston, 8 Pot«iii> R.44a. 
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confederations had, in another place, been taken from the 
states ; to this prohibition is here superadded that of mak- 
ing* compacts and agreements vjith another state or vfith a 
foreign power^ without the consent of Congress. It may 
be asked what compacts and agreements are here meant! 
As alliances, treaties, &c. had before been mentioned, 
this clause refers^ to " private rights of sovereignty ; 
such as questions of boundary, interests in land situated 
in the territory of each other, and other internal regu- 
lations for the mutual comfort and convenience of states 
bordering on each other." The compact between Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky is of this class. 

§ 281. No state can control the exercise of any 
auUiority under the general government' 

4 282. The state courts cannot annul the judgments, 
or determine the extent of the jurisdiction, of the courts 
of the Union.' 

^ 283. No state tribunal can interfere with seizures 
of property made by revenue officers under the laws of 
the United States.^ 

4 284. No state can issue a fnandamus to an officer 
of the United States. The official conduct of an officer 
of the government of the United States can only be con^ 
trolled by the power that created him.^ 

4 285. State laws, as, for example, statutes of limit* 
ation, insolvent laws, &c^, have no operation upon the 
rights or contracts of the United States.^ 

> 3 Stoiy'i Comm. 272. > 1 Kent's Gomm. 382. * 5 Craach, 
115. 4 2 WheatoD, 1. * 6 Wheaton, 698. * 8 Whea- 
ton, 263. 
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ARTICLE n. 

OF THE EXECUTIVE, 

8KCTI0N U 

§ 286. Clause 1st. TTie Executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during a term of four years^ and^ together 
with the Vice-PreMent^ chosen for the same Hmcj he 
elected as follows r 

^ 287. The chief points laid down in this clause are^ 
1st, The unity of the executive ; 2d, That he shall be 
elected ; 3d, He shall hold his office for a limited Ume; 
and, 4th, That he be styled President. 

Ist. As to the unity of the executive, common sense, 
as well as the agreement of the best writers,^ unite in the 
opinion, that the office which is entirely mimsterialj — ^and 
in our government the executive is so, — ^is better filled 
by one head than by several. History has in all in- 
stances condemned the vesting executive power in the 
hands of a council, and whenever the experiment has 
been tried among the states, it has proved disastrous. 

2d. The next principle laid down is, that the executive 
shall be dectvve; and this is the distinguishing character- 
istic of our government from that of England, France, 
and other governments of Europe, where some portion 
of constitutional liberty is enjoyed. It is not the power 
possessed by the executive so much as it is the authoriiii 
whence, and the mode in which, it is derived, that consti« 
tntes the difference between these governments and ours. 

> Monteiquiea^s Spirit of Laws, book II. chap. 6 ; De Lolme 
on Gonatitation of En^^and ; 1 Kent'a Comm. S63^ 256 ; 3 Stoiy^ 
CoiDm.S82. 
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The heredUary BXid perpetual principles which prevail in 
all the governments of Europe for ever destroys all ck> 
countabUUy on the part of the executive to the people ; 
hence the English maxim, '' The king can do no wrong*" 
He is, by their constitution, placed above inquiry and 
€u:count€tbiUty. In this country, however, there is ac- 
countability in all the departments of the government. 
The executive is elective^ and his office of limited dura- 
tion ; so that if he err or ofiend, he may soon be held 
amenable at the bar of public opinion. 

3d. The office is limited. — This principle, like that oi 
election, is necessary to give a full and perfect control 
of the public opinion over the executive, and make it 
responsible. 

4th. The style of President is very appropriate to the 
office of one whose duty it is to preside over the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. 

Of the Vice-President we shall speak hereafler. 

§ 288. Clause 2d. Each state shall appoint^ in such 
a manner as the Legislature thereof may direct^ a fitim- 
ber of electors equal to the whole number of senators 
and representatives to which the state may be entitled 
in the Congress ; but no senator or representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States^ shall be appointed an elector. 

^ 289. The electors are to be appointed in the manner 
which the Legislature shall direct. In the different states, 
different modes of electing the electors have prevailed. 
In some, the district mode has prevailed, as in the state 
of Maryland ; in others, as in Delaware, they are elected 
by the Legislature itself; but generally they are elected 
by general ticket. The first has been found to fritter 
away the power of ^e state, and the second seemed to 
take it away from the people. 

The number of electors a state is entitled to is equal 
to the whole number of senators and representatives; 
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thus, Ohio has 10 representatiTes and 2 senators ; coii- 
seqnentlj she is entitled to 21 electors. 

No qualification is required of an elector, except he 
shall not hold an office of profit or trust under the gorem- 
ment of the United States. 

§ 290. The next clause in the Constitution has been 
abrogated by an amendment, passed by the consti- 
tutional number of states in 1801, which we shall pres- 
ently recite. 

That clause of the Constitution required that the 
electors should Tote for two persons, without designating 
either of them for President or Vice-President. That the 
person having the greatest number of votes, if that be a 
majority of the electors, shall be President ; and if there 
be more than one who has such a majority, and have 
also an equal number of votes, then the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall immediately choose by ballot one of 
them to be President ; but if no one has the majority, 
then from the five highest the House shall choose the 
President Each state in the House shall have one vote. 
After the choice of President, the person having the 
highest number of votes shall be Vice-President, and if 
two have an equal number of votes, the Senate shall 
choose between them. 

^ 291. As in the mode here pointed out there was 
no distinction made between President and Vice-Presi* 
dent, it follows that, in party conflicts, where the whole 
party support one ticket, it must necessarily happen, 
that unless a vote be dropped, two persons would have 
an equal number of votes, and consequently the election 
devolve upon the House of Representatives. This 
difficulty actually occurred at the election of 1801, at 
which Jefferson and Burr received the same number of 
votes. The House of Representatives, being divided by 
violent party feelings, protracted the election through 
thirty-six ballotings, and at last made the election oidy 
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in consequence of the danger of vacating the ezecutiTe 
office. The result of that canvass gave rise to an 
amendment of the Constitution, prescribing the present 
mode of election. 

The following is the amendment : 

^ 292. 12th Amendment to the Constitution. The 
electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by 
baUot for President and Vice^Presidentj one ofwhoin at 
least shaU not be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves ; they shall name in their ballots the person voted 
for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted 
for as Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President, and of all persons 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes 
for each, vrhich lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the president of the Senate ; 
the president of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted ; the 
person having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed : and if no per- 
son have such a majority, then from the persons having 
the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose immediately^ by ballot, the President. 
But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken 
by states, the representation from each state having one 
▼ote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a mem- 
ber or members from two-thirds of the states, and a 
majority of all tlie states shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the House of Representatives shall not choose 
a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
Qpou them, before the fourth day of March next follow- 
ing' ^en the Vice-President shall act as President, as in 
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case of the death or other constitotiimal disability of i 
President 

^ 293. The person having the greatest namber m€ 
votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presideiity 
if such a namber be a majority of the Whole numbea" 
of electors appointed ; and if no person have a om- 
jority, then from the two highest numbers (m the list 
the Senate shall choose the Vice-President : a quoniai 
for that purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the wh<de 
number of senators, and a majority of the whole nnmber 
shall be necessary to a choice. 

§ 294. But no person constitutionally ineligible to 
the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice- 
President of the United States. 

§ 295. By this arrangement, the competitors for the 
vice-presidency were no longer candidates likewise for 
the presidency; different persons are to be distinctly 
voted for as candidates for each office. This is said to 
diminish the dignity of the office of Vice-President, but 
it seems to be absolutely necessary to destroy the very 
confusion of persons and offices which occurred before. 

The Senate are at liberty now to choose the Vice- 
President immediately after counting the votes, which 
before they could not have done without a choice of 
President This is certainly an improvement. 

§ 296. The mode of choosing the President does not 
yet seem to be perfect A discussion might arise, on 
opening the certificates, as to the competency of the 
electors, the authority of the votes, &c., for which the 
Constitution has made no provision.^ 

An instance of defect is put in the case in which an 
tqiuMy of votes should be given for more persons than 
the number from which the choice is to be made.* 

§ 297. 3d Clause. The Congress may deiermine ike 

1 8 Story's Comm. 8S7. * IdeoL 
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time of choosing the electors^ and the day on wMch they 
shall give their votes ; which day shaU be the same 
thravghout the United States, 

The reason of this clause is obvious. Were the time 
of giving the votes different in the different states, there 
would be the greatest possible room for intrigue among 
the electors, and as their body is small, some of them 
might be influenced by undue means. 

The power of determining the time of choosing the 
electors is also given to Congress. They have not, 
however, so exercised as to appoint the same time. In 
1792, they enacted that the states should choose their 
electors within 34 days of the first Wednesday in 
December. The consequence is, that within that time 
the elections^ are still made at different periods. It 
would seem that, to prevent all possibility of improper 
influence over the people, the elections should all have 
been held on the same day. As it is, those which are 
held last must be more or less influenced by those which 
are held first, upon the principle of a common desire in 
huoian nature to be on the strong side. 

§ 298. 4th Clause. No person, except a natural horn 
citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
office of President ; neither shaU any person be eligible 
to that office who shaU not have attained to the age of 
thirty-Jive years, and been fourteen years a resident 
within the United States. • 

That the chief executive officer should be a citizen of 
the United States, and a native, is unquestionable. The 
age of tkurty-five is young enough. The Presidents 
elected have all been more than that ; most of them 
between sixty and seventy. Indeed, there will always 
be enough of the fire of human passions infused into the 
executive by partisans without the aid of the warmth and 
ambition of youth. 

§ 299. By residence in the United States is not meant 
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an absolute inhabitancy in the United States during the 
whole period, but such an inhabitancy as constitutes a 
permanent damicil. Any other construction would take 
away the citizenship of any public officer resident 
abroad in pursuance of his duty. 

§ 300. 6th Clauie. In case of the removal of the 
President from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties of said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President ; and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then 
act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, 
untU the disability be removed, or a President shall be 
elected. « 

Congress, on this head, have provided, that in case of 
the removal, death, or resignation, or inability of the 
President and Vice-President, the President pro tem. of 
the Senate, and in case there shall be no such President 
of the Senate, then the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the time being, shall act as President, until 
the disability be removed or the vacancy filled. 

^301. The case of a vacancy in the offices of 
President and Vice-President, by reason of non-ehction 
at the proper period, is not provided for in the Constita- 
tion. Congress have declared that, in case of such an 
event, there shall immediately be held a new election. 
Whether this be constitutional or not is unsettled. 

§ 302. 6th Clause. The President shaU, at stated 
times, receive for his services a compensation which 
shall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall have been elected; and he 
shall not receive within that period any other emohiment 
from the United States, or any of them. 

The object of this provision is plain enough ; it would 
not be proper to allow either the general or state govern- 
ments an opportunity, by increasing or diminishing the 
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salaiy of the executive to play upon its wants or its 
avarice. Congress have permanently fixed the salaiy 
of the President at twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
that of the Vice-President at five thousand dollars. 

§ 303. 7th Clause. Before he enter on the execuHan 
vfhis office^ he ehaU take the following oath or afirma^ 
Hon: 

I do solemnly Mwear {or affirm)^ that I wiUfaUJ^uOf 
execute the office ofPrendent of the United States^ and 
vfiUj to the best of my alnUty^ preserve^ protect^ and defend 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The solemnities of an oath seem to be proper and 
necessary to all responsible offices, and peculiarly so to 
that great and sacred one, the chief magistracy of a 
great republic* 

SECTION II. 

§304. Ist. Clause. The President shaU be eommander 
w chief of the army and naxiy cf the United States^ and 
of the nnlitia of the several states^ when edUedinto the 
actual service of the United States ; he may require the 
opmum in writing of the principal officer in each of the 
executioe departments, upon any subject relating to the 
duties ifth/Nir respective offices ; and he shall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the 
United States^ except in cases of impeachment. 

The power to command the army and navy^ militiai 
and entire military armament, flows necessarily firom 
the nature^ of an executive* It is made the duty of the 
executive to enforce the laws, preserve order, and 
repel inva8ions,-^uties which could not be performed 
without the command of requisite force. 

^ 305. The power of the President to deUgats his 
Mdiority to another officer was disputed during the last 
war.' The exception, however, seems untenable, from 

1 1 Kent's Cmmb. 984. > 8 Mass. Rep. 648. 
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die reason that* if no one but the President in person can 
command them, then the President can only control one 
detachment in one place^ — a result evidently contrary to 
the intention of the Constitution. During the adminis- 
tration of Washington, the governor of Virginia com- 
manded several detachments from different states under 
the appointment of the President, without dispute.^ The 
power to require opinions in writing frtn the heads of 
departmetUs is the, mere expression of a power whidi 
was necessarily incident to the organization of the 
executive. 

^ 309. The power to grant reprieves and pcardons is 
one which requires to be, and is exercised. It has been 
supposed by some that a perfect criminal code requires 
no such power ; but there is no perfect criminal code. 
There is no such administration of human justice, that, 
after the conviction of the prisoner, it shall always be 
improper and unjust to pardon him. The only proper 
depository of such a power is the executive. The 
Judiciary cannot pardon without first supposing itself 
wrong in its own decisions ; nor can the Legislature 
without relaxing the law. He, however, whose only 
duty it is to execute the laws, which others have made 
and adjudged, may very consistently be allowed to exer- 
cise a discretion in punishment. 

§ 307. 2d Clause. He shall have potDer, hy and wU\ 
the advice and consent of the Senate^ to make treatieSf 
provided ttDo-thirds of the senators present concur: and 
he shaU nominate^ and by and mih the consent and ad- 
vice of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors^ other 
pidflic ministers^ and consuls^ judges of the Supreme 
Courts and aU other officers of the Vnited States j whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for^ and 
which shall be established by law; but the Congress 
Majf, by laWf vest the appointment of such if^erior offi- 

1 6 Marshall's WashiiigtMm 580. 
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as they tkmkpraperj in the President oftme, tn Its 
<fattri* itf law^ or tn the heads of departments. 

Some very important political questions have arisen 
out of this provision, and agitated the minds of eminent 
statesmen, as well as the comicils of the country. 

^ 308. In the year 1706, a treaty was made^ by Mr. 

Jay with Great Britain, containing some stipulations very 

offensive to the House of Representatives. The treaty 

"was ratified by the President and Senate, but jrequired 

a law to carry it into effect. On that occasion, after 

much debate, the House of Representatives declared by 

a Tote of 62 to 37, that they had the right to withhold 

their assent to the validity of a treaty, and^might, at their 

pleasure, withhold a law to carry it into effect. Thjii 

doctrine was denied by President Washington, and the 

exclusive power of the President and Senate affirmed. 

In their final decision upon the treaty, the House deemed 

it expedient, by a vote of 51 to 48, to execute the treaty, 

but reserved to themselves the rights they claimed. 

In 1816, the same question occurred, and the House 
then decided that the sole power over treaties rested with 
the Senate and President. 

^ 809. The predominance of opinion now is, that the 
power to make treaties, &c., is vested only in the execu- 
tive and two-thirds. of the Senate. The great reason is, 
that the Constitution has made treaties, as well as laws, 
the supreme law of the land, and as such has made them, 
when ratified, a binding contract with other nations,^ 
'• § 310. The next power conferred on the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, is the 
appointmerU of ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and 
other public officers. This power is necessary to, and 
a part of, the executive power ; for the executive duties 
have to be performed by the officers, and if they are not 

1 6 Mar8haU*s life of Waihiiigton, 660. > 4 EUiott*s 

Debstet, 850, S7& 
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mppcintad hy^ and not responsible to, the ezeeiitiTe, lie 
cannot be accountable for the performance of those 
duties.^ 

^ 311. As the Constitntbn gave power ^ by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate" to make 
appointments, but said nothing about removals, it eaiiy 
became a question whether the power of removal was 
Tested in the President aione, or in the President and 
Senate jointly. In the year 1789, the question came 
before Congress, on a motion to strike out of the act 
creating a Secretary for Foreign affairs, a clause Test- 
ing the President with the power of removal. After a 
long and animated debate, the House decided by a YOte 
of 34 to 20 not to strike out the clause, — thu|3 affirming 
the power of the President. In this debate, it was 
expressly declared, that the decision was intended to be 
permanent, and act as an exposition of the Constitution; 
as siich it has remained, and the power of the President 
to remove was never questioned till .recently* In favour 
of the power were Messrs. Madison, Ames, Boudinot, 
and Baldwin ; against it, Messrs. Sherman, Gerry, Smith, 
and Jackson. 

§ 812. A learned commentator^ has recently ex- 
pressed surprise^ that this power of removal should so 
long remain in the President's hands without question, 
and intimates that it may be liable to abuses, and is at 
best of questionable constitutionality. To this it may 
be answered, that the decision of this question was one 
of the most solemn ever made by Congress, and, there- 
fore entitled to high respect. As to the question itself 
any other decision than that made, may at once be re- 
duced to an absurdity. Thus, suppose the power is 
vested in the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate ; the President wishes to remove an officer, 
and communicates his wish to the Senate : that body 

> i Elliott's Debates, 148. > 8 Story's Comm. 896, 396.. 
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calls for the reason ; the President gives it, and the 
officer, through the mouth of some senator, replies : 
the President is then reduced to the level of an accuser, 
or a defendant, in respect to one of his own officers, be- 
fore a coUaier<d branch of the government, which as- 
sumes to decide between them, and be superior to both ! 
And suppose the Senate does not consent to his re- 
moval, — ^the officer retains his place after he has be- 
eome obnoxious to his superior, and it may be, obtains 
impunity for his offences. Is this consistent with either 
the dignity or the responsibility of the executive t It is 
supposed by some very judicious persons, that an officer 
is entitled to his place during good hehofoiour^ and that 
he acquires something like an estate in his office. But 
no principle like this is recognised in the Constitution. 
On the contrary, every thing there is made directly or 
indirectly elective^ and consequently nothing is placed on 
a more permanent footing than public opinion. When 
that changes, minor things must change with it. 

§ 313. Such inferior offices as they may think proper. 
Congress may vest in the President alone, in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments. A learned 
commentator^ supposes, in consequence of this clause, 
that Congress may require the consent of the Senate to 
such appointments : now this is not at all obvious ; for 
the Constitution, after giving the appointment of superior 
officers to the President and Senate, may give the ap- 
pointment of inferiors to whom ? to this same Presi- 
dent and Senate t No, but to the President cdone^ the 
courts of law^ or the heads of departments. After this 
express designation of these persons, it is not in the 
competency of Congress to confer the appointment on 
others. 

^ 314. It is decided, in reference to the power of ap- 
pointmentfl, that the Supreme Court cannot issue a mam- 

> 3 Story's Comm. 897» 
K2 
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danxus to compel the delivery of a comiiHssicm to an 
officer alter it is made out. This was, so decided ia a 
case^ in which the commission had been made out and 
deposited in the Secretary of State's office, dmring the 
administration of Mr. Adams, and on the accession of 
Mr. Jefferson he withheld it,--<ieeming^ that ddweru 
was necessary to its perfection, and being himself im- 
willing to appoint the man* The case went off for 
want of original jurisdiction, but the court expressed 
the opinion, that the withholding the commission was a 
vioUUion of a legal right 

^315. 3d Clw^^- The President ehaU have power 
ioJUl up all vacancies that may happen during the re- 
cess of the Senate^ by granting comndssions which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

The appointments thus made expire at the end of the 
next term of the Senate by the constitutional limiiatioiu 
Suppose the President should fill a vacancy during the 
recess of the Senate, and should then nominate this ofBi- 
cer to the Senate, and the Senate should reject him ; and 
the President should, on the first day of the next recess, 
appoint him again to fill the vacancy, may he not in this 
manner perpetuate an appointment without the consent 
of the Senate ? Certainly this cannot be the intention 
of the Constitution, for it would defeat the co-ordinate 
power of appointment which it has vested in the Senate : 
Yet such a practice^ has in some instances recently 
obtained. Where is the remedy? Nobody is vested 
with power to annul the appointment ; but it can be 
effectually restrained by withholding the appropriaiioM. 
Here, then, is an instance of the signal virtue of powers, 
effective and restraining, vested directly in the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

§ 316. Does the power to fill up vacandei give the 

1 1 Craneb, 187. > 4 Jeffenon's Correspondenct. * Sat 
the Journals of the Senate, 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833; caiei of 
Gwynn and Oaidner. 
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ftendeat aufhority to ajqnmU and cofnmjssfon ambaassi- 
dors during the recess of the Senate ? In this manner 
President Madison appointed the Commissioners to ne» 
gotiate the treaty of Ghent. But this is not a vacancy^ 
neither does it happen^ and the Senate held accordingly, 
in 1822, and decided, that the President could not 
create the office of minister during the recess of the 
Senate without the consent of the Senate. 

SKCTION lU. 

§ 317. He shall, from time to tiine^ give the Congress 
information of the state of the Union^ and recommend 
to their ccnMeratum such measures as he shaU judge 
necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary oo* 
casionsf convene both Houses, or either of them, and in 
ease of disagreement between them with respect to the 
time of adjournment^ he may adjourn them to such time 
as he may think proper; he shall receive amhassadorSf 
and other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed ; and shall commission all 
the officers of the United States^ 

§ 318. The President, in conformity with the first 
part of this section, lays before Congress, at the first 
day of their session, a Message, in which is exhibited 
the operations of the government during the past year, 
and which is accompanied with reports from the chief 
officers of government, illustrating the condition and 
prospects of each department of the government In 
addition to which the President gives his opinion upon 
all the measures which, in his opinion, ought to be acted 
upon. During the administration of Presidents Wash- 
ington and Adams, the President met Congress in per- 
son, and delivered oral speeches, to which answers 
were returned, similar to the mode still adopted by the 
constitutional governments of Europe. President Jeffer- 
son, however, abolished that custom, and ever since the 
message has been sent to Congress, and no answer re- 
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tamed The Presidttit commimicatee to CongreM aD 
the new circumstances, views, or information which 
may from time to time occmr ; and Congress, by calls 
upon the different departments, obtain all the docu- 
mentary hcts which they may desire. 

^ 319. The power to call an extraordinary session of 
Congress may become absolutely necessary to the pub- 
lic safety. There have been three extraordinary ses- 
sions called ; one in 1797, by President Adams, on the 
occasion of the difficulties with France; another in 
1809, by President Madison ; and another in 1S13, also 
by President Madison. 

§ 320. The President has a general authority to ea»- 
euie the laws ; and in the exercise of his political duties, 
independent of the specific limitations imposed by the 
law and the Constitution, he is subject to no control, but 
is amenable only to his conscience and his country. 

^321. As incident to the power of receiving^ ambas- 
dors, the President has the power to riject and dismisif 
them. 

§ 322. Incident to the executive functions is the 
power to perform them without let or hinderance.^ 

SECTION ir. 

§ 323. The Prendent, Vice^PreaiderUj and eU cml 
officers of the United StateSf shall be Temoved from 
office on impeachment for^ and conviction of, ireasont 
bribery 9 or other high crimes and misdemeanors^ 

In what mode this impeachment is to be made and 
tried, we have seen elsewhere. JiU officers are liable 
to this impeachment for offences, although there is no 
prohibition against other kinds of remo vaL 

> Federalist, 69. > Cue of Genet, 6 ManhalL 443. 

' 3 Story*! Comm. 419. 
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ARTICLE in. 

JUDICIARY. 

SECTION I. 

§ 324. The Judicial fower of the United States shaU 
he vested in one Supreme Court,, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The Judges^ both of the Supreme and 
Inferior Courts^ shall hold their offices during good be* 
hamour ; and shall, at stated timesj receive for their 
services a compensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

§ 325. The Supreme Court is imtiMed by the Con- 
sUtution^ but receives its organization from Congress*' 
The Constitution left the number of the judges, the 
mode of its proceeding, and the character of its officers, 
to be subsequently determined by the Legislature. By 
successive acts,^ Congress have organized the Supreme 
Court by creating a Chief Justice and six Associate Jus- 
tices,' any four of whom make a quorum. It holds one 
annual term at the seat of government, and though four 
judges are necessary for general business, yet any one 
of them may make all the necessary orders preparatory 
to trial, and one judge attends annually at the city of 
Washington for that purpose. 

^ 326. The inferior courts organized by Gongress 
are the Circuit and the District Courts. 'The Circuit 
Court is composed of one Judge of the Supreme Court 

1 1 Kent's Comm. 279. > Acta of April, 1802 ; Feb. 1807. 
' Kent's Comm. 282. 
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and the District Judge, except when the District Jadge 
is interested, when it may be held by the Circuit Judge. 
The number of Circuits is equal to the number of Su- 
preme Judges, and are composed of two or three dis- 
tricts generally, but some of the western states, as 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, &c., have no Circuit Courts. 

§ 327. Another court, inferior to the Supreme Court, 
is the District Court.^ Tlus is composed of a single 
judge, who holds annually four terms, and special 
courts at his discretion. The districts are composed 
generally of a single state, but sometimes of a part of 
a state, as in New- York and Pennsylvania. 

The judges hold their offices during good behaviour. 
Any other provision than this would place them at the 
mercy 61 the other branches of the government. It is 
plain that the members of distinct branches of the gov- 
ernment must be wholly independent of the other 
branches, or the whole would soon become mixed up into 
one absoibing power. In the state of New-Tork, sixty 
is Uie age at which a judge's office expires, and in Con- 
necticut, seventy. These were bo^, however, pro- 
visions made to answer a temporary and party purpose. 
They are as anomalous in jurisprudence as they are 
contrary to the maxims derived from uniform expeii- 
ence. Youth for energy and age for judgment are rules 
everywhere illustrated in human life. The ablest 
judges that ever adorned England and America, Mans- 
field and Marshall, gave their best decisions after the 
age of seventy. 

§ 328. Their compensation shall not he dmUniAed 
while in office. This is obviously necessary. Life 
depends upon sustenance, and to take from the judges 
their salaries would drive them from office* 

1 KMit's Comm. 283. 
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SKCTION n. 

§329. Clause 1. The Judicial power shcdl extend to 
all caseit in law and equity, arising under this Constitu-' 
ftofi, the laws of the United States^ and treaties made^ or 
which shall be made^ under their authority ; to aU cases 
afeding ambassadors^ other public ministers, and con" 
stds; to aU cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic" 
tioni to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controversies between two or more states ; 
between a state and citizens of another state; between 
titizens of different states ; between citizens of the same 
state, claiming lands under grants of different states ; 
and between a state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
itates, citizens, or subjects. 

The 11th amendment to the Constitution declares, 
that The Judicial power of the United Stales shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com^ 
fnenced or prosecuted against one of the United States by 
citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects of any 
fordgn state, 

§ 330. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is here 
made coextensive with national objects, and independent 
of other brandies of the government. '* There is no 
liberty if the judiciary power be not separated from the 
legislative and executive powers."^ The Constitution 
and the laws of the United Stales are to be construed and 
fudged of by the Supreme Court. How could they 
be adjudged by the State Courts without at once making 
the States superior to the Union ? Yet it must be ob- 
served, that the state, as well as the other courts, have 
the power to construe United States and all other laws, 
when they come incidentally in question upon the trial 
of a cause. 

M^l* All matters in relation to treaties, public min- 
uters and consuls, admiralty and maritime jiuisdiction, 

^ Montesquieu'! Bsprit de Loiz, book U, chap. 6. ^ 
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come under the sole cognixanee of the Supreme Coint* 
These things belong to the laum rf naiiant ; hence* 
only a national court can sit upon them. The Supreme 
Coort is the national court of the United States, and in 
this single clause, we see at once the wide* distinctioB 
placed by the Constitntbn between the United States' 
Courts and the State Courts. By this, taken in con- 
nexion with the/ other clauses upon the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, and the prohibitions upon the states, the 
Supreme Court is made a nationalf while the State 
Courts are merely fitiintct|Ki^ courts. 

§ 332. The next sentence Is in perfect conformity to 
this firinciple ; for if the Supreme Court be noftono^it 
is the proper arbiter between the different states, and in 
relation to all controversies which involve the rights and 
laws of different states. Accordingly, the Constitution 
gives the court jurisdiction of eontroffcrtUa between 
two or more 'states; between asfo^eandthe citizens €i 
other states, or foreign states when the state is not de* 
fendant ; and between citizens of the same state claim- 
ing under grants of different states. The simple read- 
ing of these provisions is a sufficient answer to every 
theory which supposes that the skUes have suffieient 
power to annul the laws of the Union. In this article 
a tribunal is erected superior to all state courts, and by 
the express direction of the Constitution, a compet^n 
arbiter between the states themselves. *' There must 
be some tribunal than which there can- be no higher,'' is 
an axiom self-evident in all governments which purport 
to have system and stability ; for without it they must 
become mere anarchies. In the Supreme Court, the 
Constitution has established that tribunal in the United 
States, and it is manifest, that within its jurisdiction, 
pointed out by the Constitution, it is above all others. 
When we go behind this, there is nothing left but the 
people^ — ^whose work the Constitution itself is, — but, 
who cannot be appealed to agamst thmr onw laws, till 
they have first resolved those la¥rs to be a nuiitty, and 
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Aemsel ves iDto a state of fiolurc. This is a right which 
is left to all people of all nations, savage and civilized, 
— ^the right ofrebeUion, — never to l>e exercised till suf- 
ferance is exhausted. Provision is made, as we shall 
see hereafter, for amending the Constitution, but this 
presupposes a constituUon^ and a gavemnunt; this 
amendment then, in the forms prescribed by the Gonsti* 
tution, is not the exercise of that ultimate right we have 
spoken of above. 

§ 333. But, while it is affirmed that the Supreme 
Court is the ultimate tribunal, it must be borne in mind 
that the functions of a court are to say what the law isj 
and not to make it. They are judges, not lawgivers. 
^ The judicial department has no will in any case. 
Judicial power, as contradistinguished from the power of 
the laws, has no existence. Courts are the mere instru- 
ments of the law, and can will nothing."^ 

^ 334. In the clause above the phrase is read " all 
cases in law or equity." The reference here is plainly 
to those common law distinctions of law and equity reme- 
dies, which before existed in the jurisprudence of Eng- 
land and this country. So far as the remedies go, 
the Constitution recognises the existence and the opera- 
tion of the common law.^ And it would seem, as the 
reference is direct to the remedy at common law, that 
Ae principles upon which the remedy is to be applied 
must be the same ; and such is the interpretation and 
mode of administering justice in such cases in the courts 
of the United States. What is a ccwe, as here content- 
plated ? «* A case is a suit in law, or equity, instituted 
according to the regular course of judicial proceedings ; 
and when it involves any question arising under the 
Constitution, laws, or treaties of the United States, it is 
within the judicial power confided to the Union."^ 

* Oiborne vs. Bank United States, 9 Wheaton's Rep. 856. 
' 3 Story's Comm. 506. ' Id. fi07 ; 1 Tucker's Blk. Comm. 

App. 418, 4S0 ; Madison's Virgima Rew^tions, 1800. 

L 
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§ 886. To undentand the jurisdiction of the Sapreme 
Court, we must consider the next clause of this section, 
which is, 

2d Clause — In aU catfea affecting anthasso/Aors^ other 
public ministers^ and cansuUf and those in wMch a state 
shaU be a party f the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction. In aU the other cases before mentioned^ the 
Supreme Court shall have appellaie jurisdiction, both as 
to law and fact, with such exceptions and such regur 
lotions as the Congress shall make, 

^ 336. Jurisdiction may be considered, 1st, With 
reference to the parties ; 2dly, In relation to the subject 
matter ; and 3dly, In respect to the realm or locality, 

1st. Jurisdiction in reference to the parties. The 
parties who come within the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
are, 1. Ambassadors, public ministers, and consuls; 
11. The United States ; 3. The States ; 4. Citizens of 
different states ; 5. Citizens of the same state; 6. Foreign 
states, citizens, or subjects. 

§ 337. 1. Ambassadors, public ministers, and con* 
suls. The grades of public ministers, and the laws 
which apply to them, we shall see in another place. * 
The rights, duties, ppwers, and privileges of pubUc 
ministers are determined, not by municipal constitutions^ 
but by the law of nature and nations, which is equally 
obligatory upon all nations. Consub are not strictly 
ministers, but merely commercial agents. The Con- 
stitution, however, has, in relation to the courts, placed 
them upon the same level as ministers. In cases against 
ministers and consuls,, the jurisdiction is supposed ex- 
clusive.* 

The indictments found against persons for offering 
violence to ministers, &c., and their servants, do not 
come within the scope of the phrase, affecting ambas- 
sadors, &c. &c. The minister is not a party to the 
record.^ Yet if he be not a party, the case may be one 

> Chapter on the Practical Operation of the Goyemment. 
* 1 Kent's Comm. 44. ^ 3 Story*i Comm. 624. 
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which affects him in interest, and the court has decided 
Ihat in such a case it has jurisdiction. 

§ 338. 2. Tkt UrUUd States. To enforce the rights of 
tiie United States, they must sue either in their own 
courts, or those of the states. In the latter they would 
at once be subject to the states, the very end which the 
Constitution was formed to prevent. In their own 
courts they could enforce their own rights, and have a 
uniform rule of justice. The latter, therefore, was 
adopted. The clause which conferred this jurisdiction 
on the Supremo Court gave no power to individuals to 
bring suit against the United States, nor have they or 
the states any such power. It is inherent in the nature 
of sovereignty not to be amenable to any private person.^ 
The same exemption extends to every state in the 
Union.' What remedy, then, has the citizen against the 
national government for injustice and injury ! If it be 
an oppression exercised by public functionaries upon the 
body of the people, the people have, through the Con- 
stitution, the power of removing them. If the oppression 
be in the exercise of unconstitutional powers, the functioi^ 
aries who wield them are amenable for their injurious 
acts to the judicial tribunals of the country, at the suit 
of the oppressed.^ 

^339. The government is, in itsdf, incapable of a 
personal wrongs such as assault and battery, and personal 
violence.^ In respect to property, the remedy lies 
against the immedMte perpetraiors^ who cannot shelter 
themselves under an agency from the government. 
Such agent, like every other violater of the laws, must 
refund in damages to the injured party .^ 

^ 340. In the case of contracts^ however, the agent 
is not responsible when lawfully made, and the govern- 
ment cannot be sued ; hence, the only remedy is by 

* SUny'ii Comm. 688. * Ib|d. ^ Ibid. 688. 

*lWd. »Ibi4. 



legislative iDterposiiioi^ — an appeal to CongreM^ Thk 
may be joanlj eonsidered as a defect iqMiii the part of 
Congress, who have the right to provide a nftsde of 
settling private rights. In this reqiect, as in every otiier 
conoeming jostice between pnbtic and private rights, 
ihe contrast between US and the govemmoit of England 
is strongly against os. There the sobject is allowed to 
bring what is called a petition of right before the Chan- 
cellor, who as a matter of doty, hears it, and adimnisterg 
right according to the fact.^ 

§ 341. 3. Another class of parties under the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court are the Siaies* The pro- 
vision subjecdng the states to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, brings them at once within the sovereignty 
of the Union, even if all the powers before vested in the 
national government had not. This jurisdiction is fre- 
quently exercised, and although the states have oftea 
been much irritated, yet they have uniformly subnutted. 
As the amendment to the Constitution has taken the 
states out of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court when 
the suit is against them by individuals, it becomes im* 
portant to inquire when a state is to be deemed a party, 
•0 as to avail itself of this exemption ? *^ A state is a 
party only when it is on the record as such, and sues 
or is sued in its political capacity.**^ It is not sufficient 
that it has an interest in the suit, as between other per- 
sons, or that its powers and duties come incidentally ia 
question.^ The same principle applies to incorporations 
under the state ; thus au incorporated bank, in which 
the state is stockholder, is suable, although the state is 
exempt from the action.^ ^*As a member of a cor- 
poration, a government never exercises its sovereignty.** 

§ 342. It is laid down as ** a rule, which admits of no 



» 3 Stoiy's Coram. 6,41. « Id. 649. » 3 Ball. R. 411; 

United Statei vs. Planter's Bank of Georgia, Q Wheaton» 904. 
^ Btoiy'a Comm. BM. 
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exception, that in all cases under the Constitution of the 
United States, where jurisdiction depends upon the 
party, it is the party named on the recoiij." 

§ 343. 4. The next class of parties are ^ Citizens of 
different states." The first inquiry here is, who is a 
citizen of a state, and how does he change his citizen* 
ship ? Does it depend upon his domicil, or residence, 
or upon any other principle ? Judge Story has answered 
these questions in his commentaries in a very satisfactory 
manner. *^ The Constitution," says the commentator, 
*' having declared that the citizens of each state shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several states, every person, who is a citizen of 
onovstate, and removes into another, with the intention 
of taking up his residence and inhabitancy there, 
becomes in reality a citizen of the state where he 
resides ; and he then ceases to be a citizen of the state 
from which he has remov)ed his residence."^ What 
circumstances constitute such a change of residence t 
A. removal from one state into another, with an intention 
of rematmng*, constitutes a change of residence, and con- 
sequently of citizenship.^ But a native citizen of one 
state never ceases to be a citizen thereof till he acquires 
a new citizenship elsewhere. Residence^ in a foreign 
country does not change his citizenship. Every citizen 
of a state is a citizen of the United States.^ A natural- 
ized citizen, by a residence in any state in the Union, 
becomes a citizen of that state. So a citizen of a terri- 
bly* by a residence in a state, acquires the character of 
the state where he resides.* 

§ 344. But a naturalized citizen of the United States, 
or a citizen of a territory, does not become a citizen en- 
titled to sue in the courts of the United States, by such 

* 8 Story's Comm. 565. 'Id. > 1 K«it*8 Comm. Sect 4. 

^ 3 Story*t Comm. 565. ^ Id. 566 ; 6 Peters* Supreme C^ R. 761 . 
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reBtdenee in 3 territory^ nor until h« has acquired a resi- 
dence in a particular state.^ 

§ 345. 5. A corporcUion^ as such, is not a citizen of a 
state in the sense oif the Constituticm : but if all the mem- 
bers of the corporation are citizens, their character wiii 
confer jurisdiction.^ A citizen may sue, who is trustee, 
executor, or administrator for another. 

§ 346. Citizens of the same state may be parties, 
when they claim under grants of different states. This 
is the only case in which the Constitution gives juris- 
diction directly to the Federal Courts, over cases be- 
tween citizens of the same state. The reason is, that it 
eon tern plates a case in which the laws and boundaries 
of different states are brought into question, and upon 
which, therefore, the state tribunals are not unbiased, 

§ 347. 6. ^^Foreign states, citizens, and subjects'' may 
be parties. Who is a foreign citizen or subject ? or who 
is an alien ? Any person who is not a citizen oi the 
United States is an alien. But when he is naturalized, 
he is no longer an alien \ for this is a case provided for bj 
the Constitution and the laws: and it makes no dif- 
ference whether he sues in his own name or as a trustee. 

§ 348. A foreign corporation established in a foreign 
country, all of whose members are aliens, can sue in the 
same manner. 

§ 349. The jurisdiction vests, however, only when 
one party to a suit is a citizen.^ Alien enemies^ however, 
cannot sue ; their right is suspended until peace. 

§ 350. Jurisdiction in relation to the subject matter 
Original or Appellate, 

The court has original jurisdiction in all cases con- 
cerning ambassadors, public ministers, and c^msuls, and 



1 1 Kent's Comm. 360 ; I Wheaton's R. 91. > United SUtef 
•f . Planter*! Bank» 9 Wbeaton, 410 ; 8 WhMton* 668. > Stoxy*' 
Comm. 571. 
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those in which a state is the party ; in all others it has 
appMate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, under suck 
regulations and exceptions as Congress shall make. 
This jurisdiction cannot, by the words of the Constitution, 
be exercised without tlie intervention of Congress ; but 
Congress are bound by that part of the clause which 
refers to ** all cases," to confer all the jurisdiction granted 
by the Constitution, in some form or other, upon the 
Supreme Court. By the act of September, 1789, this 
was done, and the Supreme Court have exercised their 
appropriate powers uninterruptedly since. 

§ 351. This original jurisdiction is confined to the 
enumerated cases, and cannot be enlarged by Congress. 
Congress cannot give it appellate jurisdiction, when the 
Constitution has given it original, nor original where it 
has appellate jurisdiction.^ The grant of original juris- 
diction is exclusive, and negatives any enlargement. 

§ 352. Whether the original jurisdiction vested in the 
Supreme Court may not be exercised concurrently by 
the inferior courts, is an undecided point.^ 

§ 353. Another question is, whether the court can 
exercise appellate jurisdiction in those cases where it 
has original jurisdiction •? and it is thought it can. 

§ 354. What is appellate jurisdiction ? " The essen- 
tial criterion of appellate jurisdiction is, that it revives 
and corrects the proceedings in a cause already instituted, 
and does not create that cause." The appellate juris- 
diction may be exercised in a variety oiforms^ — ^indeed 
in any form which the Legislature may prescribe. But 
the substance must exist before the form can be applied. 
Where the object is to review a judicial proceeding, the 
mode is immaterial ; and a writ of habeas corpus, of 
mandamus, a writ of error, or an appeal may be used, 
as the Legislature may prescribe.^ 

' 3 Madison m. Marbury, 1 Cranch, 137 ; 1 Kent's Comm. 308. 
* U Wheaton, 467. * 3 Stoiy's Comm. 576. « Id. ; 6 Wheat- 
on*s Rep. ; 2 Peters' Sap. C. R. 449 ; Ingersdl's Digest, 376. 
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§ 355. The most usual modes of exereismg appel- 
late jurisdiction are writs of error, appeals, m some 
process of remoyaL^ An cq»peal removes the entire 
cause, fact, or will, or law for a review and new tiiaL 
A writ of Error removes nothing for re-examination 
but the law. 

§ 356. The appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court extends to the decisions of the State Courts. By 
the act of September 1789, Sect. 25, it is declared that 
the final judgment or decree of the state courts may be 
re-examined and reversed, or affirmed in those cases in 
which is drawn in question the validity or construction of 
a trefUy^ and the decision is against the right, title, or 
privilege set up, or claimed under it ; or where is drawn 
in question the validity of a statute^ or an authority exer- 
cised under a state^ on the ground of their being ad- 
verse to the Constitution, treaties, or laws of the 
United States, and the decision is in favour of their 
validity. Such cases may be brought up on writ of 
Error ; and such writ has the same effect as if directed 
to the Circuit Court of the United States. 

§ 357. Hence, If the highest court in a state reverse 
the judgment of a subordinate court, and, on appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the judgment of the 
highest court in a state be reversed, it becomes a nullity^ 
and a mandate issues to the inferior court for execution.^ 
The record in such cases must show the error, by show- 
ing some act of jurisdiction. 

§ 358. Jurisdiction in respect to locality. Here 
we may consider, 1st, Within what boundaries the 
authority of the United States Courts is limited ; 2d, The 
maritime and admiralty jurisdiction of the courts. 

§ 359. 1. What are the territorial limits of juris- 
diction t The limits of jurisdiction, as it respects the 

1 SDallti, 342; 1 Wheaton, 304. 
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Supreme Court are the limits of the United States, for 
the decisions of all other courts, whether territorial, dis- 
trict, or state, are within the rules as to subject and par- 
ties already laid, and are subject to revision in that 
tribunal ; except that, in the Territorial Courts^ no appeal 
lies from their decisions without a special statuary pre^ 
vision. The territories are under the sole and absolute 
control of Congress.^ 

§ 360. The district court has cognizance of crimes 
and offences, which are cognizable by the United States 
tribunals, and which are committed within the respective 
districts, or on the high seas, 

^361. The District Courts have also admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction on the high seas, and also within 
waters leading from them, and in which vessels of ten 
tons burden may navigate.^ 

§ 362. The concurrent jurisdiction of the state and 
national courts has also been a subject of some diffi- 
culty. 

It is settled, that no part of the criminal jurisdiction of 
the United States can be delegated to state tribunals : and 
the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction is of the same 
exclusive cognizance. It can o^ly be in those cases 
where, previous to the Constitution, state tribunals pos- 
sessed jurisdiction independent of national authority, 
that they can now exercise a concurrent jurisdiction.' 

§ 363. State courts may, in the exercise of their or- 
dinary jurisdiction, incidentally take cognizance of cases 
^ing mider the Constitution, laws, and treaties of the 
United States : but the United States courts have ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. 

§ 364. Where the jurisdiction is concurrent, the «efi- 
tence of either court, whether of conviction or acquittal, 
may be pleaded in bar of a prosecution before the 

* 1 Kent'f Comm. 360. « Act of Sept. 17^9. * iKent's 

Comm. 372 ; 1 Wheaton, 304. 
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other. So ako the jadgment of a sUte cooit in a chfl 
ease of oonciiiTent jiiriBdietioiu may be pleaded in bar 
of an action for the same cause, institoted in a Circuit 
Conrt of the United States.^ 

§ 365. The conclusion then is, that in judicial mat- 
ters the concurrent jurisdiction of the stale tribunals 
depends altogether upon the pleasure of Congress, and 
may be revoked and extinguished whaierer they think 
proper, in every case in which the subject matter can 
constitutionally be made cognizable in the federal courts ; 
and that, without an express provision to the eontraiy, 
the state courts will retain a concurrent jurisdiction in 
all cases where they had jurisdiction originally over the 
subject matter.*^ 

§ 366. Various acts of Congress give jurisdiction to 
state courts and magistrates in both civil cases and for 
fines and forfeitures under the laws of the United States ; 
but the state courts are not bound to assume jurisdio- 
tion in such cases.' 

§ 367. It has been questioned whether the state 
courts could issue a Habeas Corpus^ and exercise juiis- 
dietion in a case where the imprisonment was by an 
officer of the United States, or under pretext of the 
authority of the United States. The state courts, how- 
ever, have exercised such jurisdiction, although no final 
decision has been had upon the question.^ 

§ 368. No state court can issue an injunction upon 
any judgment in a court of the United States :^ nor can 
the state legislature annjul the judgmekits,' or destroy the 
rights acquired under them, or determine the extent of 
their jurisdiction.^ Nor can a state court, or authority, 
prescribe the rules or forms of proceedings, nor effect 
of process in the courts of the United States :^ nor issae 

i6Wheaton,l. ' 1 Kent'i Oomm. 374. 'Idem. 375. 

« Idem ; 10 Johnson^s Rep. 328 ; 5 Hall's Law Journal, 82 ; U 
Mm*. Reports, 68. « 3 Stoxy's Comm. 624 ; 7 Cnwch, S79t 

• 6 Cranchi 116. f 10 Wbeaton, 2i, 22, 51. 
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a mandamus to an officer of the United States to com- 
pel him to perform duties devolved upon him by the 
laws of the United States.^ 

§ 369. On the other hand, the national courts have 
no authority (in cases not witliin the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the United States), to issue injunctions upon 
judgmeiits in the state courts ; or in any manner to in- 
terfere with their jurisdiction and proceedings."' 

§ 370. It is a question unsettled, whether the United 
States courts have a Common Law jurisdiction ? In the 
case of the United States vs. Hudson & Goodwin,' 
tried for a libel on the President, the Supreme Court 
decided, by a majority, that they had no Common Law 
jurisdiction. In the case of the United States V8. 
Coolidge,^ the Circuit Court for Massachusetts decided 
it had such jurisdiction in admiralty cases. The Su- 
preme Court, iiowever, adhered to their former opinion. 
In consequence of this division, and the opinions of dif- 
ferent commentators, this point is not wholly settled.^ 

§ 371. Another extensive subject of discussion in the 
courts of the United States, is the admiralty and mart- 
<tme jurisdiction of the District Courts. 

The District Courts act as courts of Common Law, 
and also as courts of admiralty. In England a differ- 
enee existed between the Instance and Prize Courts. 
The former is defined® to be the ordinary admiralty 
court, and the latter an extraordinary one, having juris- 
diction only in time of toar, and in prize cases. In the 
United States, however, the Supreme Court have de- 
termined tliat the District Courts have all Ihe powers of 
courts of admiralty, whether as instance or prize 
courts.''' 

§ 372. Chancellor Kent, who has made law classical 
in our country, has given a brief review of the powers 

* 6 Wheaton, 598. ' 3 Story's GommenUrics, 626. 

• 7 Cranch, 32. * 1 GaUison, 188. « 1 Kent's Comm. 316. 
Mdem. 331. ? 3 Dallas, 6. 
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of these comts, which maj be stated in the followingr 
propositioiis. 

1. As to the juriadiction of Prize Courts. The prize 
jurisdiction eztoids to all cwpiutrts m vaar made on the 
high seas. Prize goods are goods taken on the high 
seas by right of war^ oat of the hands of the enemy.^ 
The prize jurisdiction also extends to captures in foreign 
ports and harbours, and to captures made on land by 
nawd forces. It extends to captures made in rivers, 
ports, and harbours of the captors* own country. The 
prize court extends also to all ransom bUls upon cap- 
tures at sea, and to money received as ransom or com- 
mutation on a capitulation to naval forces.' 

§ ^73. If the prize be unwarrantably carried into a 
foreign port, and there delivered by the captors upon 
security, the prize court does not lose its jurisdiction 
over the capture and the questions incident to it. So, 
if the prize be lost at sea, or actually lying within a 
foreign neutral territory, the court has jurisdiction.' 
Prize courts act upon the thing instead of the person^ 
and that notwithstanding any contract between the 
parties.^ Prize courts have likewise exclusive juris- 
diction and discretion as to the Mowwuce of Jreighi^ 
damages, expenses, and costs in all cases of capture, and 
as to all torts and personal injuries connected with 
captures.^ 

2. Criminal Jurisdiction of the Admiralty. The Act 
of September, 1789, gives to the District Courts, exclu- 
sive of the State Courts, and concurrent with ^e Cir- 
cuit Courts, jurisdiction over crimes and offences cog- 
nizable by the authority of the United States, and com- 
mitted within their districts, or upon the high seas, where 
only a moderate corporal punishment, or fine, or im- 
prisonment is to be inflicted. As this confers jurisdic- 

1 1 Kent's Comm. 334. > Idem. 835. * Idem. 336. 

* Id. 337. s la. 
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lioa only in minor crimes^ it was a question whether the 
courts had any jurisdiction over cases of murder^ Sic* 
In the case of the United States against M^GiU,^ it was 
decided they had not The same was decided in 
United States V8* Bevans.^ It is now settled, that the 
federal courts, as courts of admiralty, are to exercise 
such criminal jurisdiction as is conferred upon them ex- 
pressly by acts of Congress, and they are not to exer* 
cise any other .^ 

This limitation, however, does not extend to private 
prosecutions in the District Court to recover damages 
for a marine tort 

§ 374. 3. As to the division between thejurisdictum of 
the MmiraUy and the courts of Common Law. 

On the sea-shore, the jurisdiction of the admiralty is 
limited to low-water mark,^ and between that and high- 
water mark, where the sea ebbs and flows, the common 
law and admiralty have a divided jurisdiction. 

§ 375. In the Circuit Court of the United States it 
has also been decided, that the admiralty jurisdiction 
extends to all mantime contracts, torts, injuries, and 
offences on the high seas., and in ports and havens^ as 
far as the ebb and flow of the tide.^ 

It has been asked what cases come within the mean- 
ing of admiralty, and what of common law jurisdiction ? 
It is now settled that all seizures imder laws of import, 
navigation, and trade, if made upon tide-waters naviga- 
ble from sea, are civil cases of admiralty jurisdiction J^ 

^ 376. The admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of 
the District Courts is exclusive. The Constitution ex- 
tends the judicial authority of the United States to all 
cases of admiralty jurisdiction, and the act of Congress 
enacts, that the District Courts shall have exclusive ori- 



• 4 Dallas, 426. « 5 Wheaton, 76. • 1 Kent's Com- 

aentariea, 341. « Idem. 843. ^ 2 GaUison, 3^. 

^ 1 Kent^s Uomm. 349. 
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ginal cognizance of all civil causes of admiralty md 

maritime jurisdiction. 

4. Jurisdiction of the Itutanee Courts. 

§ 377. The Instance Courts take cognizance of 
crimes committed, and things done, and contracts not 
under seal, made on the bosom of the sea. ^ The cause 
must arise wholly upon the sea to be within the adnoiralty 
jurisdiction. If the act be done partly on land and partly 
on water, the Common Law has the preference. 

^ 378. The admiralty has cognizance of maritime 
hypothecations^ of vessels and goods in foreign ports, for 
repairs done, or necessary supplies furnished. 

§ 379. If the admiralty has cognizance of the prin- 
cipal thing, it has also of the incident. Thus, goods 
taken by pirates and sold on land, may be recorered 
from the vendee by suit in admiralty. 

The proceedings in admiralty are according to the 
course of the civil law^ and are brief and simple.^ 

§ 380. '* The Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction both as to law and fact.** This clause was, 
at first, supposed to confer the power of reviewing the 
verdicts of juries on matters of fact This was not^ 
however, the case. '' The real object of the provision 
was to retain the power of reviewing the fact as well 
as the law in cases of admiralty and maritime jnrisdic- 
tion."* This subject is now settled conclusively by an 
amendment to the Constitution, in the following words i 

'* In suits at Common Law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dottars, the right of trial 
hyjury shall he preserved ; and no fact tried by jury 
shall be otherwise reexamined in any court of the 
United States than according to the ndes of the Com- 
mon Law,^^ 

This at once prohibits the re-exammation of facts 
already tried by jury in any other manner. 

1 1 Kent's Comm. 352. > Idem. * Idem. 354 ; 3 Stoiy^s 
Comm. 629. '' 3 Peters's Rep. 446. 
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The only modes known to the Common Law to re- 
examine such facts are — 1st. The granting a new trial 
Jby the court where the issue was tried, and 2d, by a 
Writ of Error, for an error in law, by some appellate 
conrt ; neither of these includes the power of re-exam^ 
ining facts already tried by another court. 

^ 381. The appellate jurisdiction is to be with such 
exceptions and regulations as *' the Congress shall pre- 
scribe." But here a question is asked, whether the ju- 
risdiction attaches to the Supreme Court in its own na- 
ture, to be modified by Congress, or whether an act of 
Congress is necessary to confer that jurisdiction ? If 
Congress have the power they may repeal it, and thus 
destroy the whole efficacy' of the court. It was form- 
erly decided by the Supreme Court, that if Congress 
provided no rule to regulate their proceedings, they 
could exercise no jurisdiction. That decision has, tfoW" 
ever, been since overruled, and it is asserted by the St^ 
preme Court, that without any limitation of powers by 
an act of Congress, it must possess all the jurisdiction 
which the Constitution assigns it. The appellate powers 
of the Supren&e Court are given by the Constitution, and 
not by the judicial act.' But they are regulated and 
limited by that act. 

^ 382. There are certain tnetden/ol powers which are 
attached to all courts without the necessity of an en- 
actment. 

The functions of the judges are strictly judkiaL 
They cannot be called upon to advise the President, or 
to give extra-judicial opinions, or to act as commission- 
«re, or other like matters. 

Thus also the courts have power over their own offi- 
cers, and the power to protect them and their members 
from being disturbed in the exercise of their functions. 
All courts have the power to aUach for contempfo, and 
by means of this they can protect themselves. 

' a 8toi7*i CoiDio. 648. ^6 Cranch, 307, 313. 
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§ 883. 3d clause. The trU «f mB crimes^ txcegi im 
easesaftmpeadkmtmi^shaUbe h^ptry; tmdsmektrud 
skaU behddmihe Hate where the said cHmee ekmB 
have been eo mmttt ed^ Bmt when n€i romnriited wiUum 
amp etaie, ike trial ehaU be ai SMck piaee arpiaeeems 
the Congress may by law have directed. 

§ 384. In connexion with this must be taken the 
amendments on the same sabject, as follows i 

Amendment 5th. No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime^ unleee on a 
presentment^ or indictment of a grand jury^ except in 
cases arising in the land or nawdforces^ or in the 
militia when in actual service, in time of war or public 
danger ; nor shall any person be subfect^for the same 
qffence<t to be twice put in jeopardy of Ufe or limb ; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal ca^e to be a witness 
against himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty^ or 
property without due process of law; nor shall privaie 
property be taken for pubUc use without just compensa- 
tion, 

^ 885. Amendment 8th. In aU criminal prosecuiioiu^ 
the accused shaU enjoy the right to a speedy and pubUe 
trialf by an impartial jury of the state and district 
wherein the crime shaU have been committed ; 

^ 386. The right to a trial by jury is of very ancient 
date. It was firmly established, howerer, ia the 
Magna Charta, granted at Runnejrmede.^ In that 
instrument it is declared, that no freeman shall be in- 
jured in person or property except by the judgment of his 
peerSf or the law of the land. From that time to this, it 
has descended unimpaired through the govemments of 
England and this country. It is esteemed, and om^ 
Tectly, the most precious right of freemen ; for it en- 
ables them to appeal from the arbitrary judgments of 
either govemments or individuals, to the disinterested 
verdicts of theur equals. The term peers means equa]ji» 

1 3 BlackftoxM^ 350. 
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and a judgment by his peers is one by his equals. The 
verdict, then, is g^iven by those who are not on]y neigh- 
bours, but taken from the same rank and circumstances 
of life, and influenced by all the sentiments of justice or 
humanity which may be supposed to actuate persons 
placed in similar situations, and liable to the same con« 
tingencies. 

^ 387. The triai of all crimes must also be in the 
sUUe where it is committed.. This is to avoid the diffi- 
culty, expense, and oppression which might happen 
from being carried into other states, and before foreign 
tribunals.^ 

Before a person can be tried for a crtme, he must first 
be charged by a Grand Jury with the offence. This 
charge is in the form of ^^presmUneid^ or indictment. A 
Grand Jury is a number of men, not less than twelve^ 
nor more than twenty-three, of whom twelve must agree 
in the charge, selected in the manner of other juries* 
from the body of the people within the county where 
they are summoned.^ They are sworn to make diligent 
inquiry of all offences committed against the authority 
of the government and the peace of the state within^the 
body of their county. In the United States Courts they 
are sworn to inquire and present all offences against the 
national government, and within its jurisdiction. When 
the grand jury are assembled, the proper officer, oom- 
moiUy the District Attorney for the state, lays before 
them all the offences of which he has any knowledge* 
axul the evidence by which the charges against the pris- 
oners are supported. They examine this carefully, and, 
if they find the testimony probable, and sufficient to in- 
duce a rational belief in the charges, they find what is 
called a biU, or an indictmentj and indorse on it A true 
bUL This bill or indictment is a formal charge of the 
offence against the prisoner, usually drawn up by the 

^ a Story'0 Coaua. 665. >4BladpitQni6»30S. 
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attorney for the atatc. If the grand jury do not Sod 
the bill true, they indorse on it ** J^Tot a true biUj^ and 
the prisoner is discharged ; but a new bill may be found 
by a new jury.^ The indictment must charge person^ 
time, place, and nature of the offence with clearness 
and certainty ; otherwise it will be void for unceriainiy. 
^ 388. It is also provided, that no person shall be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb for the same of- 
fence. The meaning is, that no person shall be twice 
fried for the same offence : it is also added, that this 
can only be pleaded when there has been an actual vep. 
diet and judgment, and not when the jury have been 
dismissed for want of agreement, or a new trial 

granted.' 

^ 389. No person can be compelled to be a witness 
against himself, or be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without process of law. This is merely an affimt- 
ance of the Common Law, as is also the former pro- 
vision. In fact, nearly the whole of these amendments 
in relation to trial by juries, were common law privileges, 
but inserted, no doubt, for more absolute certainty, and 
that no doubt should ever be permitted to enter the 
minds, as to this subject, of either lawgivers or judicial 

expositors.' 

§ 890. One of these re-enactments of the Confmov 
Law is, that no private property shaU be taken for pud^tc 
we without just compensation : yet plain justice as this is, 
it is frequently violated in this country by indirect 
means, and shows- how difficult it is to preserve private 
rights when the people at large are interested against 
them : thus, private land is frequently taken for public 
works, streets, highways, canals^ &c. ? the owners are 
remunerated by an appraised valuation^ not of what ^e 
property i$ worth in itsetf, but with the additional clr- 
emnstance of its increased value, by an improyemrat 

[ > a SlaT7*s OamiB. 668. & Id. 669. 
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which the owner never deriyed, and in hu judgment, » 
injorious to his interests. The plain rule of justice is 
to pay the aciwd vo/tie, without reference either to the 
increase or diminution of value in the residue. 

§ 391. The trial by jury is public, in the presence of 
botib the prisoner and the witnesses. The accused is enti- 
tled to compulsory process to obtain witnesses, and is also 
entitled to have counseL This provision was inserted be- 
cause by the ancient common law the prisoner had not 
that privilege, but acquired it by a statute of William 
and Mary.^ Indeed, the criminal jurisprudence of Eng- 
land, previous to that time, was, except the trial by 
jury, conducted with the greatest disregard of justice. 
Neither had the prisoner the benefit of counsel, though* 
as the maxim ran, the judge is his counsel, and bomid 
to see him have equal advantages with the accuser. 
This discreditable injustice on die part of the Common 
Law is, however, entirely done away by these provisions 
of the Constitution. 

SECTION in. 

^392. 1st clause. Treastmagamat the VriUed States 
shaU c&nsist only in levying war against tkem^ or in 
adhering to their enemies^ gif^f^g them aid and comfort* 
No person shaU he convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt ad, or on 
confession in open court. 

2d clause. The Congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason; but no attainder cf treason 
shaU work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except 
during the life of the person attainted. 

Treason is some act whose object is the overthrow of 
the government : hence it is the highest crime against 
society, and universally regarded with odium and resent- 
vusau. The definition of what ia treason, and what is 

>^ a Stent's Comm. 68aL < 
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iieceflMiy to e<mvictiol^l8 of vast impoitance to the peaee 
of society, and the libeity of the citizeii. CotuimeUoe 
or implied treason, from so^ieions circamstances, is 
dangerous fdiererer it exists. In the reign of Edward 
DL in En^^d, a statote was passed declaring and 
defining treason and its different branches.^ This wa» 
confinnied by the statate of Mary L Our Constitutkm 
has used the Tery words of this statute, and thus ad<^>ted 
its definition, with the interpretation which it has re- 
ceiyed during several centuries. The war must be 
actually levied to constitute treason. A eoMpiracy to 
leyy war is not treason.^ 

§ 393. The punishmaU of treason in our countiy is 
simply death by hanging; at the Common Law it was 
accompanied by many barbarities, which would not 
now be toleratCMd. 

§ 394. By eorhiption of blood is meant the destfuction 
of all inheritable qualities; — so that no one can claim 
any thing from a person attainted^ or through him. A 
son could not claim from a grandfather, deriving title 
through a father that was attainted.^ 

§ 395. A state cannot take cognizance of or punish 
the crime of treason^ against the United States. 

r 

^ Hawkins, p. 6, book I. chap. 1-7. ^ 4 Crapch, 12& 

• 3 Story's Comm. 171. * Idem. 173. 
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ARTICLE IV^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
SECTION I. 

§ 396. Full faith arid credit shall he given in each 
Hate to the public acts, records^ and judicial proceed" 
^^ of every other state. And the Congress may, hy 
general laws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, 
records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof. 

^ 397. The laws and acts of foreign nations are not 
judicially taken notice of by other nations, but must be 
proved, like other facts, when they come under exami- 
nation. The mode of proof varies in different countries. 
As to the effect to be given foreign ^ud^giTien/^, all civil* 
ized nations are agreed they shall have some effect, but 
"what, they are not agreed upon. In England and the 
United States, foreign judgments are what is called 
prima facie evidence of what they decide. This means 
chat they shall be taken as true till the contrary is 
proved. A domestic judgment, however, is true eonchu^ 
sively, and cannot be contradicted. 

§ 398. The full faith and credit mentioned in the 
Constitution was inserted to place the judgments of the 
different states upon a different footing from those of 
foreign nations. The latter were already prima fade 
evidence ; the former then must be conclusive. They 
have absolute verity, so that they cannot be denied any 
more than in the state where they originated.^ If a 
judgment is conclusive in the state where it is pro- 
nounced, it is conclusive everywhere ; if re-examinable 

1 3 Story's Comm. 180 ; 1 Pet«it' 0. R. 74, 80 
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there, it is so elsewhere. It is placed upon the same 
ground as a domestic judgment. 

SECTION n. 

§ 399. 1st clause. The citizens of each state shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizent 
in the states. 

2d clause. A person charged in any state with trea- 
son^ felony^ or other crimen who shall fiee from justice 
and be found in another state, shall, on demand of the 
executive authority of the state from which he JUd, he 
delivered up to be removed to the state hamng jurisdio- 
Hon of the crime. 

3d clause. No person held to service or labour in ou 
etate, under the laws thereof escaping into another ^ shoA 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein^ be dw- 
charged from such service or labour^ but shdU be de- 
livered on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labour may be due. 

§ 400. The object of the first part of the clause is plain 
enough. If each citizen was not a citizen of the United 
States in other states, then the states would be Qomr 
pleiely foreign to each other, and their citizens cdiens in 
each other. This clause makes each citizen of a state 
a citizen cf the United States^ and as such coAfers on 
him rights and privileges throughout the whole Union. 

§ 401. The subject of delivering up Jugitives from 
justice is one which among different nations has involved 
some doubts. In the United States^ however, it is firmly 
fixed by the above provision, which requires them 
always to be given up to those who have a right to 
require it. 

^ 402. The next clause, relative to persons held to 
service or labour^ plainly refers to the slaves of the 
southern states who may take refuge in the non-slave- 
holding states. The delivery^ in Uie case of fugitives 
and slaves is to be made, not after ^fuU trials which 
would manifestly defeat the end in view ; but after a 

> 3 9tMfe Conm. 677. 
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smnmaiy investigation before a magistrate, in which it 
ahali SLppeBT pn^able that the circumstances charged are 
true. By an act of Ck)ngress, 1793, it is provided that 
such proof may be made before any magistrate, by the 
prineipal or his attorney, and may be either by affidavit 
or OTsd testimony to hU salisfactum. The magistrate is 
then authorized to give a certificate of the facts to the 
party or his agent, which certificate is sufficient warrant 
of removal. Heavy penalties are laid on those who 
hinder or resist such proceedings, or harbour any of the 
fugitives or slaves. 

SECTION m. 

§ 403. 1st clause. JVeto sUstes may he admUed by ths 
Congress tnfo this Union ; but no new state shall be formed 
^fr erected toithin the jurisdiction of any other sUUe; nor 
asuy state be formed by the junction of two or more states^ 
or parts of states^ without the consent of the Legidaiures 
of the states concerned^ as wdt as of the Congress, 

2d clause. The Congress shaU have power to dispose 
of and make aU needful rules and reguioHons respecting 
the territory^ and other property belonging to the UnitA 
States; and nothing in this ConstUuUon shaU be so 
construed os to prejudice any claims of the United StcUes^ 
or* of any particular state. 

^ 404. These two clauses are the foundations upon 
which Congress erect and administer the territorial 
governments, and subsequently admit them into the 
Union. Under the old confederation, no such provision 
exLsted ; and so little antieipation was had of the growth 
and prosperity of those wild regions whose population 
and territory have since nearly doubled the states, and 
more than quadrupled their strength, that no provision 
existed on the subject of forming or admitting new states. 
Since the adoption of the Constitution, however, eleven 
nsw states have been added to the Union, and three terri-» 
tories wfll soon still farther increase that number. The 
power given by the Constitution to do this is one of the 
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naff primeiple$ introduced into our system, and is p^diaps 
the most anomalous and most influential upon its futom 
destiny of any. The principU is simply this, that a 
colony settled upon an adjacent territory, and within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, whether it be composed 
of citizens of the Union or emigrants from foreign nations^ 
iBuropeans, or Alsiatics, shall, on enumerating a specific 
population, be admitted to equal rights, privileges, and 
powers with the original states. This principle is like- 
wise unlimited in respect to the number, distance, or 
settlement of the colonies. The consequence is, that 
the original states may ultimately, as they soon must, 
be left in a minority as to power in that government 
which they. formed, and of which they were the sole 
possessors. They make the whole world partners with 
themselves in an inheritance of liberty and power and 
wealth. The grant thus made to the world of an asylum 
for all mankind is noble and benevolent, and the more 
so, as it seems to have had no former exao^le among 
nations. It may be said, that the states thus added are 
not foreign : it is true they were not conquered^ but^ey 
are just as subversive of the powers of the old states as 
if they had been taken from foreign countries. In the 
case of Louisiana, which was purchased, it was the 
accession of foreign territory; and at the time the Ter- 
ritory of Orleans was erected into a state, ks inhabitants 
were almost wholly Spanish and French. In the same 
manner, the territory of Florida is an accession from 
a foreign country ; and so also, should the government 
hereafter acquire any district or territory whatever, 
according to the existing laws, it would first become an 
organized territory of the United Sta^s, and then^a state. 
No such policy as this was ever adopted by any other coun* 
try, and it succeeds and could succeed only by that nice 
system of balances and toleration^ by which one sect, or 
party, or state is constantly checked by others, and the 
elements of discord and opposition kept from any general 
ynion against the laws and the government. 
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^ 405. In respect to the formation of states and the 
territorial governments, the power was exercised by 
Congress before the Constitution was formed, and with- 
out any article in the confederation to authorize it. The 
whole of what was called the North-western Territory, 
eeded by Virginia to the United States, and out of 
which has been carved the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and the territory of Michigan, — was placed 
under a territorial government, and governed by the 
ordinance of 1787.^ That ordinance was, in many re- 
spects, wisely drawn, and has had great, and not less cer- 
tain because unseen influence, upon the prosperity and 
happiness of that immense and now populous district.^ 

^ 406. The articles of compact solemnly tendered to 
the people of the states about to be formed, and thus far 
accepted by them* — contained some remarkable pro- 
visions. Among these articles are, 

1st, An agreement that said territory, and the states 
which may be formed therein, shall for ever remain apart 
of this confederacy, subject to the articles of confedera- 
tion, and to such alterations as may he made therein. 
This part of the compact, as will be seen hereafter, has 
an important bearing upon the recently agitated question 
of secession. 

2d, And it is furth^ provided that there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territory. 

3 J, And farther, that whenevdr any of the said terri- 
tories shall contain sixty thousand free inhabitants, it 
shall be admitted into the Union upon an equal footing 
with the original states. 

> Act of Congress, 1*^7. 

< Note.— The North-West Territoiy, ceded by Yirffinia to the 
United States, and included within &.e ordinances of 1787, con- 
tained the ststes of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the Territory of 
Michigan. They now contain more than 1,600,000 inhabitants^ 
and have derived the whole vigour and spirit of their institutions,, 
and the direction of their policy and views, from the ordinance 
abofe dtad. How impoftant sni lasting are the acts of early 
legislators! 
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§ 407. The power of Congress over the public terri- 
tory is exclusive and ttmWr^a/, except so far as they are re- 
strained by stipulations in the cessions, or by theoitlinance 
of 1767.^ This is not the case, however, with merely 
national properly, such as forts and arsenals, where the 
states have not ceded the jurisdiction : in such cases, the 
jurisdiction of the state continues ; subject, however, to 
the just exercise of the proper powers of the national 
government. 

§ 408. In the year 1820, upon the admission of the 
state of Missouri into the Union, a question was raised 
whether a clause restricting the admiersion of slaves into 
the state was constitutional. That question was not 
directly decided, but it was indirectly by the act passed,' 
which declared that, in all the territory north of lat. 36° 
30', not included within the limits of Missouri, slavery 
and involuntary servitude should for «ver be pirohibited. 

§ 409. The question may, however, be cofisidered as 
settled long before by the enactment of the ordinance 
of 1787, under the confederation, and the subsequent 
adoption and continuance of its provisions under the 
Constitution. 

§ 410. An objection involving the same principle was 
made to the compact between Virginia and Kentucky^ 
but at once overruled by the Supreme Court.' 

SSCTION IV. 

The United States shaU guafitntp to eveiy state Is 
^is Union a Republican form ofgoDsmment, mnd sktM 
protect each of them against inoaMan^ and^ on ihe opj^ 
cation of the Legislature^ or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened)^ against damestie 
violence. 

This clause was unanimously ad<^ted by the con- 
vention, and seems ess^itial to the weil-fo€ing of the 
i^public, because the whole republic could not exist, if 

1 9 Stoiy'fl ComfD. 109. ^ Act of Congrenr, Mardk «, IBSO* 
* Green vt. Biddle, 8 Wheaton, 1, 87, 88. 
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a different form of government was allowed \o exist in 
either one oi the states. This clause is intended to pre- 
vent such a change either by; a powerful faction, a 
rebellloiiy or any other cause. 



ARTICLE V. 

§ 41 1. TA« Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses sTiaU deem it necessary^ shall propose amend'' 
metUs to this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several states, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in 
either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this Constitution^ when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of threefourths of the several states, or by con* 
ventions in threefourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress ; 
provided that no amendment, which may be made prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall 
in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the 
ninth section of the first gLtticle; and that no state, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 

^412. This article provides that amendments may 
be made to the Constitution, and also points out the 
manner of making them. From this two things follow : 

1st. That amendments made in accordance with the 
provisions of this article, become of the same binding 
aaihority as if they had formed a part of the original 
instrument. 

2d. That no amendment can be made except in the 
way here pointed out. 

§ 413. There are three limitations to the power of 
making amendments : 

1 St. That the prohibition of Congress to pass any law 
prior to the year eighteen hundred and eight, forbidding 
the introduction of Avtes^ afaoiild not be removed. 
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2d. That the mode of levying a capitation or direct 
tax should not be changed so long as slaTC property 
could be increased by importation. 

3d. That no state should be deprived, without its 
consent, of its equal representation in the Senate. 

The first restriction vas adopted as a matter of com- 
promise, and to ensure, for a limited time, the continu- 
ance of a profitable traffic. The second necessarily 
grew out of the first ; for it would obviously hare been 
unjust to change the mode of laying taxes while the 
property exempted from taxation' could have been in- 
creased at pleasure, by importation. The third restric- 
tion was intended to ensure to the lesser states an ef- 
fective safeguard against encroachments from the larger; 
and being placed in the Constitution itself, it cannot be 
broken down. 



ARTICLE VI. 

^ 414. 1st Clause. AU debi^ contracted^ and engage- 
ments entered tn^o, before the adoption of this ConstUn- 
tioHy shall he as valid against the United States, under 
this Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

The obligations between a nation and priyate indi- 
viduals remain the same, whatever changes the form of 
government may undergo.^ 

§ 415. 2d Clause. This Constitution, and the laws of 
the United States^ which shall he made in yurswmot 
thereof and all treaties, made, or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land; and the judges in every state 
shall he bound thereby; any thing in the Constitutioih 
or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding, 

^ 416. The necessity of this provision is obvious 
enough. If the ConatitiUion were not the supreme Una 

1 FedenOiflt, 43. 
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of the land it would not be a ConsHiutum ; it would be 
a nuUity : its mpremacy makes a part of the instrument 
itself; yet it was necessary to declare it, in order that 
all might understand it, and no room be left for contro* 
▼ersy. TVeaiiea are supreme laws till repealed by the 
legislature of the nation: the Legislature has such 
power, though war may be the consequence of its exer- 
cise.^ . TreuUeB are compacts with foreign nations, and 
must be observed, or the national faith is violated. 

§ 417. The laws of the United States, if made in 
pursuance of the Constitution, are as valid as the Con- 
stitution, and of course also the supreme law. To 
these provisions it is added, ^* any thing in the CcmtitU' 
fton, or Uxwa of any state to the contrary notunthstand" 
mg." This clause gave no additional force to the fore- 
going^provisions, but made them clearer to those who 
administer the laws. Another thing clearly appears 
from the whole clause, that the Constitution makes the 
natioTial government supreme over the state constitution 
and laws in all cases in which they may come in con* 
flict. As the Constitution is thus supreme, every court 
has the power to declare unconstihUional laws void, 
when properly before them.^ 

§ 418. 3d Clause. The senators and representatives 
hgore mentioned^ and the members of the several state 
legislatures, and aU executive and judicial officers, both 
rfthe United States and of the several states, shall he 
hound by an oath, or affirmation, to support this Consti- 
tutixm ; but no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the 
UmUd States. 

$419. This oath is required in all civilized na- 

. tlons from the officers of government ; it is the most 

solenm obligation men can be placed under, and it is 

right to require it of them in a class of duties as im- 

' 2 Cranch, 1 ; 3 Story's Comm. 696. « 1 Kent's Com- 

mentaries, 420. 

N2 
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portant as any that can be perfonned in a social state; 
it is to be remarkedy that this oath is required of all 
8tate, as well as nalional officers ; for the agency oi 
state officers is required to carry on the national gOT- 
erument, and they are accordingly required to give their 
obligations topeiform it. 

^ 420. In June, 1789, Congress passed an act^ pre* 
scribing the time and manner of taking the oath or af- 
firmation, as well by the officers of the several states 
as of the United States. Some doubts were ^enter- 
tained of its constitutionality, but it was approved, and 
no doubt is now had upon it.* 

. ^421. The clause which enacts that no religious 
test shall ever be required for any office of trust or 
profit, IS one of the most peculiar, as well as valuable 
parts of the Constitution. This is believed to be the 
only government in the world which permitted perfect 
toler<Uion^ and the experience of half a century has 
{NTOved that it offers no hinderance to an^, while it 
affords protection to all religious sects. While this 
exists, there. can be no union of Church cmd iStofo,-— a 
union fatal to both, and disastrous to the welfare of the 
people. Yet Christianity fiourishes and extends in the 
United States with the growth of the people, and the 
very emulation of the different sects contributes to the 
prosperity of the whole. 



ARTICLE VII. 

^ § 422. The ratification of the conoenHons of nine 
etatee ehaU be et^icient for the eetahlishment of thu 
Constitution between the states so ratifying the same. 

At the formation of the Constitution, there were thir- 
teen states ; nine of these ratified it immediately, three 

' Act 1st June, 1789. « 4 Elliott's Debates, 139 ; 4 Whea- 
ton's Kcp. 415. 
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after the lapse of a few months, and the state of Rhode 
Island not till more than a year afterward. The instru- 
ment was, howerer, perfect by the ratification of nine, 
and if the others had not acceded, they would have 
stood in the relation to them of foreign nations. Since 
that period, eleven others have joined the union, and the 
whole form one great nation under a common govern- 
ment. 



AMENDMENTS. ' 

§ 423. Upon the adoption of the ConstitutioD, strong 
objections were made to it on account of some sup- 
posed deficiencies. Among others, the want of a Bill 
of Rights was strongly urged, to which it was justly 
replied that the Constitution itself was a bill of rights. 
The people, in their conventions, however, finally 
thought best to accede to the Consthution, and urge upon 
Congress the proposal of several amendments. Ac- 
cordingly the amendments we have already mentioned, 
those following, and some that were not adopted, were 
recommended by many of the states to Congress, and 
by Congress to the people. 

AMENDMENT I. 

§ 424. Congress shaU make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion^ or prohUnting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech^ or of 
the press ; or of the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble^ and to petition the gooemment for a redress 
of grievances. 

The first clause was undoubtedly meant to prohibit 
Congress from interfering in any manner between dif- 
ferent sects of Christianity, and not to encourage any 
other religion. For nearly all the old states had laws 
for the encouragement of religion ; at the same time. 
Congress has no power to do the slightest positive act 
to sustain or prohibit any religion whatever. It is a 
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subject upon which they are forbidden to legislate. la 
this respect the United States Constitution is wholly un- 
like any other ever formed. It deriyes no aid from its 
connexion with religion, but leaves that to be settled by 
conscience and its God. 

^ 425. The next clause is, that Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of speech or of the press. 
What is the freedom of speech and of the press ? It 
is the right to speak and publish every thing in relation 
to every subject, which is not in derogation of privaic 
rights. No one has a right to injure his neighbour : 
this is the first law of nature, and everywhere pre- 
served in civil society ^ of consequence, no one has a 
right to speak or puUish what will injure another ; 
hence the law of slander and of liheL Within these 
limits it is not perceived that there is any restraint upon 
the liberty either of speech or of the press. 

§ 426. The next clause is, .the people shall have 
the right peaceably to assemble and petition for a re- 
dress of grievances. This seems to have been alto* 
gether a work of supererogation; for the right of the 
people to assemble, either to petition, or for any other 
purpose, arises necessarily from the form jof govern- 
ment. 

AMENUMENT II. 

§ 427. A well regukUed mUitia being necessary to 
the security of a free state^ the right of the peopie to 
keep and bear arms shdU not be i^ringed. 

The term mUitia is a Latin word, and signifies the 
being a soldier. In our country it is applied only to that 
species of soldiery which is composed wholly of en- 
rolled citizens, held ready for service, but not actually 
under arms. It is scarcely necessary to say, that the 
right of the people thus to bear arms is the foimda- 
tion of their liberties ; for, without it, they would be 
without any power of resistance against the existing 
government. 
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AMENDMSNT HI. 

' § 428. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be gtiar- 
iered in any house without the consent rf the owner, nor 
tn time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 
It was an easy mode of oppression, with arbitrary 
princes, to quarter soldiers upon the people, so that .they 
ate out their substance and ill treated their families. It 
was to prevent the possibility of such scenes in this coun- 
try that this provision was inserted in the Constitution* 

AMENDMENT IV. 

§ 429. The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, agamst unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no 
warrant shall issue but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath, or affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized* 

Special warrants, such as here described, are the only 
warrants upon which an arrest can be made according 
to the law of England.^ This provision, therefore, was 
in affirmance of the Common Law, and introduced into 
the Constitution for more abundant caution. 

§ 430. Amendments 5th, 6th, and 7th, in relation to 
the trial by jury, and the mode of indictment, we have 
already considered in connexion with another part of 
the Constitution. 

AMENDMENT Vm. 

§ 431. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ntents inflicted. 

Excessive bail, and cruel punishments, were another 
class of means used by arbitrary governments to op- 
press the people ; hence the insertion of this amend- 
ment. 

* 3 Borrows's Rep. 1743 ; 4 Blackitone's Comm. 291, S92. 
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It has been held that this clause applies only to pun- 
ishments inflicted by the national government, and not 
to those inflicted by the states.^ 

AMENDMENT IX. 

' ^ 432. The enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 
taxn rights^ shall not he construed to deny or disparage 
others retained hy the people* 

This was merely meant to prevent the application to 
the Constitution of a maxim, that the affirmation of cer- 
tain things, in some cases, implies a denial of others. 

AMENDMENT X. 

§ 433. The powers not delegated to the United States 
hy the Constitution^ nor prohibited hy it to the states^ 
are reserved to the states respectively ^ or to the people. 

This provision follows of course, without express 
insertion, from the fact that the Constitution is an instru- 
ment of enumerated powers, and those not expressly 
given in it, or necessarily dowing from them, are re- 
tained by the original source of power, or invested in 
collatersd and inferior governments. Now, what is this 
source of power ? The people. It must be recollected, 
that both national and state governments are formed 
by, and derive their authority froni, the people ; hence, 
whatever powers they have not invested in the national 
government, must either be granted to the state govern- 
ments or retained by themselves ; therefore the words 
of the provision, " reserved to the states respeciwdy., or to 
the people,^ 

§ 434. Amendment 11th, in relation to the judicial 
power, and 12th» in relation to the Presidential election, 
have been already considered. 

> 3 Cowen^s New-York Rep. 686 ; 3 Story's Oomm. 751. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Preamble. 

Wb, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insare domestic tranqaillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

ARTICLE I. 
Of the Legislature, 

SECTION J. 

1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

SECTION II. 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of mem* 
Vers chosen every second year by the people of the several states^; 
tnd the electors in each state shall have the qualificationil 
vequiMte fot electors of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature. 

S. No persan shall be a leprasentative whd shldl ii#t have at* 
teined to the a^ of twenty-£ve .years, and been seven jeaM a 
citizen of the iJnited States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that state in whieh he shall be chosen. 

3< Reftresentativea and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
v&ong the several states which may be included within this 
union, accoidinff to their respective numbers, which shall be de- 
^ARBhied by addmg to the whole number of Utee persons, includ- 
ing those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding In- 
wis net faxed, three-fifths of all other person*. The actual 
enumeration shall be made within three yeats aft«t the tet meet^ 
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mg of the CoDgiess of the Umted States, and witbin eveiy 
Bubseqaent term of ten yearst ^ in such manner as they shall by 
law direct. The number of representatiTes shall not . exceed 
one for every thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least 
one representative ; and until such enumeration shall be made, 
the state of New-Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three ; 
Massachusetts, eight ; Khode Island and Providence Plantations, 
one; Connecticut, five; New-Tork, six; New- Jersey, four; 
Pennsylvania, eight ; Delaware, one ; Maryland, six ; Virginia, 
ten ; North Carolina, five ; South Caroluia, five ; and Georgia, 
three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
state, the executive authonty thereof shall issue writs of election 
to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their speaker 
and other officers ; and shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment 

SECTION ni. 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
senators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for 
six years ; and each senator shall have one vote. 

% Immediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be 
into three classes. The seats of the senators of the first class 
shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the sec- 
ond class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third maybe 
chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resignar 
tion or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any 
state, the executive thereof may make temporary appointments 
nntil the next meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

8. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to 
the affe of thirty years, and been mne years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that state for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be President 
of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

6. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or 
when he shall exercise the ofiice of President of tho United 
States. 

6. The Senate shall have the wAe power to try all impeach- 
ments : when sitUng for that purpose, they shall be on oath or 
affirmation. When the President of the United States is tried, 
the Chief-JoBtioe shall preside; and no person shall be con- 
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/victad withoat the coneamnce of two-thiids of the meidben 
pfesent. 

7. Jadgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend fiulhir 
than to raoEioTAl firam office, and disqnalifieation to hold and enjoy. 
may offiee of honour, trast, or prom under the United States ; 
but the party eon^ictodshaU neveitheleas be liable and subject to 
indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

8BCTI0N IV. 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for aen- 
ators and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state by ihe 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing eenatora. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in eveiy year, 
and sQch meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

saonoN y. 

1. Each fioase shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may 
adjourn from day to day, and maybe authorized to compel, the 
attendance of absent members, in such manner and under such 
penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
pmiish its members for disorderly behaviour, and, with the con- 
currence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the'same, excepting such parts as may* 
in their jodffment, require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the 
-members of either House, on any question, shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, with- 
out the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, 
nor to any other place than that in which the two Houses shall 
be sitting. 

< 

8K0T10N ▼!. 

1. The senators and representatives shall receive a compepsa- 
tion for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of 
the treasury of the United States. They shall, in all cases ex- 
cept treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from 
arrest during their attendance at the session of their respective 
Houses, and in goine to and returning from the same ; and for 
any speech or debate m either House, they shall not be questioned 
in any other pkce. 

O 
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iL No senator or ropresentatiTe shall, during the tisMfer 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office mider the 
authority of the United States, which shiUl have been created, or 
the emoluments whereof shaU have been i n e rea a e d dnrmg snch 
time ; and no person holding any office under the United Statei, 
shall be a member of either House during his contkioance m 
office. 

SECTION XII. 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in t^ House of 
Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, shall, before it become a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States ; if he approve, ~ 
shall sign it ; but if not, he shall return it, with his objections, 
that House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 
objections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it 
If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, 
to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
aad if approved by tWo-thirds of that House, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses shall be 

. determined by yeas and nays ; and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal of 
each House respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as 
if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment 
prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary 
(except on a question of adjournment), shall be presented to the 
President of the United States ; and before the same shall take 
effect, shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by him> 
shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 

SECTION vin. 
The Congress shall have power — 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and general wei- 
fiure of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and exdaes 
shall be uniform throughout the United States : 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States : 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nationsi and among the 
■ereral statea, and with the (ndian tribes : ^ 
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4. Te estabfisban imifomi role of nataraltKation, and nnifiMiii 
Imts on the sabject of bankniptciea thfOQghodt the United 
States: 

6. To eem money, regnlaite the ^ne thereof, and of foreign 
coin, vpA. fix the etaadara of wights and measaree : 

6. To provide for the punishment of eoonterfeitingr the seemi- 
ties and current coin of the United States : 

T. To establish post-ofiices and post-roads : 

8. To promote the progrress of science and useful arts, by as* 
cozing, for limited times, to authors and iuTentors, the exclusive 
light to their respective writings and discoveries : 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court : 

.10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas, and offences against the law of nations : 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water : 

12. To raise and support armies ; but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years : 

13. To provide and maintain a navy : 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
luid smd naval forces : 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws, 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions : 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the - 
uilitia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the states re- 
spectively the appointment of tho officers, and the authority of 
training the mihtia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Coagress : 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square), as may, by 
cession of particular states, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the government of the United States ; and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent 
ef the legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other need- 
fiil buildings : — ^And, 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

SECTION IX. 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
•tates now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight ; but a tax or duty may be imposed on such unc 
portation not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 
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3. TheipibnhttB of tlie writ of habeas ecrptu-hhM not be sni- 
ptnded, larieM wmif m eaaea of rtboUion or intasion the pakHiit' 
safety may reqaiie it. 

3. No liill of attainder or ear poH facta lavr'shall be pMafid. 

4. No capitation or ottwr direct tax ahaU be laid, aDleea in prtH 
portion to the ceiuut or enwneration herein befi»re direeted to te 
taken. 

6. No tax or datj ahali be laid on aitaclea expevted firoor any 
atattA 

6* No preferenee riiall be ffiven by any relation of coisi- 
merce or reTenue to the poiti of one atate own thoae of another t 
nor ahaH ▼easela boond to^ or firom one atate^ be obliged to enter, 
dear, or pay datiea in another. 

7. No money riiall be drawn from the treasury but in o^teae^ 
^nence of appropriationa made by law ; and a reguhir atatement 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of all pabUe money- 
shall be pabliafaed from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United Statoa: 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them, 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept of any pres- 
ent, emolament, office, or title of any kind whatever, firom any 
Mng, prince, or foreign state. 

8B0TI0N X. 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance,' or oonMera* 
tion ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; emit 
bills of credit ; make anything but sold and silTer coin a tender 
in payment of debts ; pass any \Ml of attainder, ex post facio 
law, or law impairing the obligation 6f contracts : or irrant anr 
title of nobility. * 

% No state riiall, without the consent of the Congress, lay 
■tiy imposts or duties on imports or exporta, except what may be 
absolutely necessary fi>r executing ita mspection laws ; and the 
liet produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any state on im- 
ports or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the 
United States ; and all such laws shall be subjeet to the revision 
and control of the Concress. 

8. No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace^^ 
enter into any agreement or compact with another state, or with 
a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invadedi ag in 
such imminent danger aa will not admit of delay. 
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ARTICLE 11. 

Of the Executive. 

SECTION I. 

1. The execative power ehall be vested in a President of the 
tlnited States of America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of four years, and, together with the Vice-President, chosen 
for the same term, be elected as follows : 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole num- 
ber of senators and representatives to which the state may be 
entitled in the Congress : but no senator or representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 

[3. Tbe electors shall meet in their raspectlTe states, and vote by ballot for two 
persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with 
themselves. And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the 
number of votes for each ; which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat ef the government of the United States, directed to the Presi- 
dent of ttie Senate. Tbe President of the Senate shall, in the presence of tbs 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes shall 
be the President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and if there be more than one who have such majority, andliave uk 
equal number of votes, then the House of Bepresentatives shall immediaielf 
choose J)y ballot one of them for President ; and if no person have a majority, 
then from the five highest on the list, the said House shall in like manner 
choose the Piesident. Bat in choosing the President, the votes shall be takea 
by states, the representation firom each state having one vote : A quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. In every 
ease, after the choice of the President, tbe person having the greatest number 
of votes of tbe electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who bave equal votes, the Senate shall choose firom them by bal- 
lot the Vice-President.]* 

3. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes ; which 
day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

4. No person, except a natural bom citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the office of President ; neither shall any per-- 
son be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within 
the United States. 

^ 5. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-Pres- 
ident ; and the Congress may by law provide for the case of re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaruag what officer shall then act as President, 

* This clause is annulled. See Amendments, Art. IS. 
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•ad nidi offieerihall act aeeoidiiigiyyiiiitfl the disaUfily be n- 
mofed. Off a IVefldeal^ shaB be eleoted. 

61. The Prabdoiishallt at itatcd timec, leccive far his sernen 
a conpenatioo, which sbaO neilher be increased nor dinumahed 
during the peiiod for whidi he abafl have been elected, and he 
sImII not reeeiTe within that penod any other emolnnieiit from the 
United States, or any of them. 

7. Before he enter on the ezecotaon of his office, he ahall take 
the following oath or affinnation : — 

** I do Bolenuily swear (or affiira), that I will fitithfully execQte 
the office of President of the United States, and will, to the beet 
of my ability, preserre, protect, and defend the Cmiatitation of the 
United States." 

SBcnoH n. 

1. The Prendent shall be commander-in-chief of the aimy vA 
navy of tiie United States, and of the militia of the several statei 
wh^ called into the actual serrice of the United States ; he may 
require the opinion, in wiiting, of the prindpal officer in each of 
As execQthre departments, upon any subject relating to the duties 
irf their respective offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offences against the United States, except 
in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shallhave power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senaton 
present concur ; and he shall nominate, and by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
pablic ministers and consols, judges of the supreme court, and 
ail other officers of the United States whose appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established 
by law : but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of 
each inferior officers as they thmk proper in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vaoandes that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

SECTION m. 

1. He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress informa* 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene boUi Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement between them, with 
respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
time as he shall think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers ; he shall take care that the laws be fSuth- 
foUy execntedy and shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 
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1. The President, Vice-President, and all ciWI officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. 

ARTICLE m. 
Of the Judiciary. 

SECTION I. 

1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vetted in 
one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may, from time to time, ordain and establish. The judges, both 
of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behaviour, and shall, at stated times, receive for their ser- 
vices a compensation, which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. 

SECTION II. 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
aaUiority ;-^to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters, and consuls ; — ^to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris* 
diction ; — to controversies to which the United States shall be a 
party ; — to controversies between two or more states ; — ^between 
a state and citizens of another state ; — between citizens of differ- 
ent states ; — between citizens of the same state claiming lands 
under grants of different states, and between a state or the citi- 
zens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 
^ 2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls, and those in which a state shall be party, the su- 
prone court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other 
esses before mentioned, the supreme court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and 
tinder such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

3. The trifu of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in the state where 
the said crimes shall have been committed ; but when not eom- 
initted within any state, the trial shall be at such place or places 
u the Congress may by law have directed. 

SECTION lU. 

1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levy 
ing war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. 

3* No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the tes« 
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timonj of two witnessei to the tame overt act, or On confession in 

open court. 

8. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishmeiit 
of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Miscellaneous. 

SECTION I. 

1. Full fidth and credit shall be given in each state to the pub- 
lic acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state. 
And the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe the manner in 
which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the 
effect thereof. 

SECTION II. 

1. The citizens of each state shidl be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

2. A peiBon charged in any state with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who sball flee from justice, and be found in another state, 
shall, on demand of the executive authority of the state from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state having 
jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labour in one state, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or la- 
bour, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labour may be due. 

SECTION III. 

1. New states may be admitted by the Congress into this 
onion : but no new state shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other state ; nor any state be formed by the 
junction of two or more states, or parts of states, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the states concerned, as well as of 
the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States ; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular state. 

SECTION IV. 

1. The United States shall guaranty to eveiy state in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion ; and on application of the legislature, 
or of the executive (when the legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence. 
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ARTICLE V. 
Of AmendmenU. 

1. The Cangram, whenerer two-thirds of both Hoasei shall, 
deem it necenaiy^ shall propose amendments to this Constitution, 
or, om the application of the legislatares of two-thirds of the sev« 
eial states, shall icall a convention for proposing amendments, 
which, in either case, shall be valid to all mtents and purposes as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three<» 
fourths thereof^ as the one or the other mode of ratification may^ 
be proposed by the Congress ; provided that no amendmsnt* 
which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, shall in any manner afTeot the first and fourth clauses 
in the ninth section of the first article ; and that no state, without' 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal snffirage in the Senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 
MisceUanecns. 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before 
the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid wdnst the 
United States under this Constitution ^as under the Confedera- 
tion. 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States, which 
■bidl be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
iiHiich shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
lAi&U be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, any thins in the Constitution or 
hrws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3* The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several state lesislatures, and all executive and 
judicial ofiSeers, both of the United States and of the several 
lAates, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to support this Con- 
stitution ; bat no religious -test shall ever be required as a qualifi- 
cation to any o&ce or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VIL 

Of the RaHfieation. 

1. The ratification of the conventions of nine states, shall be 
efficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
states so ratifying the same. 

Done in oooveatloo, by the ananimoas consent of tbe States present, the 
serenteenth day of September, in ttie year of onr Lord one ttooveand 
seren taondnd sad eightyHBeven, sod of Uie Independence of tbe United 
States of Aoieriea Uie tweUUi* la wltneaa wbereof we bate bereiiate 

« anbaeribed our Aames. ^^, ^ .^ * 

GEO. WAflHWGTPON, Pnnda^ 
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NeuhHampMre-^ohm Lrasdon, Nicholas Cfitaiaii. JKkjM- 
ckuseitt — ^Nathaniel Gorhanit Kafas Kiof. Connedieui — ^Wil- 
liam 8. Johnsoiif 'Rstgn Shannan. New- York — Alexander Ham- 
flton. New-Jerteu — ^WHliam linngston, David Breaarley, "WU- 
fiam Patenon, Jonathan Dayton. Penmylvania — ^Benjamin 
IVanklin, Thomaa Mifflin, Itobert Morrii, George Clymer, 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, Jared Ingeisol, James Wilson, Gouvei- 
neur Morris. Delaware — George Read, Gunning Bedford, Jan., 
John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. Jlfaryland — 
James M'Heniy, Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Daniel CarroIL 
Virginia — John Blair, James Madison, jan. North OaroUna — 
William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaight, Hugh Williamson. 
South Carolina--Jo\xn Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth PiDcknej, 
Charles Pinckney, FienSe Butler. Georgia — ^William Few, 
Abraham Baldwin, 

Attest ; > 

William Jaqeson, Secretary* > 



[Congreet at their first session under the Constitution^ held tn the 
city of NeuhYorkf in 1769, proposed to the legislatures of the 
several States twelve amendments, ten of whieh only wen 
adopted. They are the first ten of the following amendments ; 
and they were ratified by three-fourths^ the constitutional num^ 
her, of the States^ on the I5th of December, 1791. The Uth 
amendment was proposed at the first session of the third Conr 
gresSf and was declared in a message from the President tf the 
United States to both Houses of Congress, dated the Sth of Jaxu^ 
ary, 1798, to haee been adopted by the constitutional number of 
States. The 12th amendment, which was proposed at the first 
session of the eighth Congress, wtu adopted by the constituiioMl 
number of States in the year 1804, according to a public noiici 
by the Secretary of State, dated the 2bth of September, 1804.] 

AMENDMENTS 

To the Constitation of the United States, ratified according to the ProvidoBS of 
the Fifth Article of the foregoing Constitation. 

Abticlk I. Congress shall make no law respecting an cBtab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the fi%e exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the goTemment 
for a redress of grievances. 

Art. IT. A well regulated militia being necessary to the io* 
eority of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear 
aims shall not be infringed. 
• Alt III. No solcUer shall, in time of peacei be ^naxteied W 
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buj house withoat the consent of the owner, nor in time of war 
but in a manner to be preseribed by law. 

Alt. lY. The right of the peopio to be secarein their persons^ 
hofises, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searraes and 
seisares, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but 
iQKin probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and pax^ 
ticalariy describing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. 

Art. V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of SI grand juiy, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war or public 
danger ; nor shall any person be subject, for the same offence, to 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled, 
in any criminal case, to be a witness against himself, nor be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law ; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 

Art. y L In all criminal prosecutions^ the accused shall enj(^ 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
state and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to he 
confronted with the witnesses against him ; to have compulsoi^ 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favour, and to have the as* 
flistance of counsel for his defence. >-<* 

Art. YII. In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-ex- 
amined in any court of the United States, than accofding to the 
rules of the common law. 

Art. y III. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Art IX. The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 

Art. X. The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people. 

Art. XI. The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit, in law or equity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of an- 
other state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Art. XII. The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and yice-President, one of whom, 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with themr 
selves ; they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as 
Presideikt, and in distinct balloU the peiwm voted for as Yice« 
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-PlMidMit, and tluf thdl oialw diitiHl liite of aUMamui irvlfri 
for u PfMident, and of all pawoaaTOlBd iir aa l^eo-Pkeaident, 
and of theimiiiber of Totea br each* which liiU they ahall aign 
and coftify, and tiaomit aealcd to the aeat of the sovemmeiit of 
theUniledStateayduectedtothePnaidetttoftheSeiuaa. TIm 
President of the Senate ihall, in the pieaenee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, epen afi the certifirates, and the Tetef 
shall then be coanted ; the person having the gveateat number 
'of votes for President shall be the President, if siieh nninher be 
a majoritj of the whole nomber of electors i4>pmnted ; and if no 
person havo sndi majoritj, then finim the persons having* the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted 
Ibr as President, the House of Representa^es shall chooae im- 
.medialely, by ballot, the President. Bat in choosing the Pi e si 
-dent, the votes shall be taken by states^ the representation fran 
<eaeh state having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall oon- 
•sist of a member or members firam two-thirds of tlie states, 'and 
a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President, 
whenever tlie right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
•fourth day of March next following, then the Yioe-President disU 
^aet as President, as in the case of the death or other constits- 
tlonal disability of the President. The person havingthe mair 
est nomber of votes as Vice-President shall be the vioe-nsri- 
•dent, if soeh number be a majority of the whole number of eleet* 
ore appointed, and if no person have a majority, then firom the 
two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the VioA- 
President ; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thiidi 
-of the whole number of senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person constits- J 

£kally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to 
t of yice>>President of the United States. 

[Note 1. Another ameiuhiieiit was proposed as article xm. at tbe aaoond 
sesalon of tbe rierenth Congress, bat not having been ratified by a sufBciflDt 
'ftsmber of tbe atatee, has not beoone valid, as a part of the ConatitntioB of 
the United States. It ia errooeoualy given aa a part of the Oonstitntim, la 
BSge 74, vol. L Lews of the Usiiad States, potalishad by Biorea A Dsaiw, 
in 1819.] 

[Note 2. The Conatltation, as above printed, has beea esrafViHy eompind 
with the copy ia the Lawa of the United States, pabliabed by aothority, and 
alao with one in the National Calendar for the year 1896, which was copiad 
ftwn the roU in the Department of State.] 

[Note S. The ratifloatioo of the Conatitntion by the state of New Hiap- 
shin, being the 0th in order, waa laid before Congreaa on tbe Sd of July, m 
and, with the rttifleationa of the other states, was reftrred to a oommittee, to 
report an act for earrying the new system into operation. An art Ibr this ear 
.pose wss reported on the 14th of the same month, and was passed on the lltb 
of the September fbllowiog.]->ilin«rican Almanac^ 1831. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

^ 435. We have now seen what the Constitution is, 
and in connexion with that, what constructions have 
been put upon its various clauses, and what decisions 
have been had under it by the judicial authority. It is 
important that we should now look at the mode in which 
it was ratified, and what opinions were declared by the 
ratifying power ^ as to what were the rights vested in the 
national government 

^ 436. When the Contention had formed the Consti- 
tution, they by resolution^ directed it to be ** laid before 
the United States in Congress assembled," and declared 
their opinion that it should afterward " be submitted to 
a convention of delegates, chosen in each state by the 
people thereof, under a recommendation of its legislature, 
for their assent and ratification C* and that each con« 
vemion assenting thereto, and ratifying it, should no^ 
Congress thereof. 

^ 437. Accordingly, Congress having received the re^ 
port of t?ie convention^ — ^*Resolved, that the report, 
resolutions, and letter accompanying them be trans- 
mitted to the several legislatures, to be by them sub- 
mitted to a convention of delegates chosen in each state 
by the people thereof in conformity to the resolve of the 
convention, ^c. ^c. 

§ 438. Under this resolution of Congress, the states 
called conventions of the people^ and Uie Constitution 

U EUiott'fl Debates, 348. 'Idem. 

P 
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being sulnnitled to them, was ratified successively by aB 
of them, and the Constitution became the supreme law| 
of the land. 

ORDER AND MANNER OF RATIFICATION. 

§ 439. 1st. ^The first state which ratified the Con- 
stitution was Delaware, which did so on the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1787« — ^without condition 'or the recommendatioD 
of an amendment. 

§ 440. 2d. 'The second was PecnsylTania, which, 
in like manner, without any declaration or recommenda- 
tion, ratified it on the 12th of December, 1787. 

§441. 3d. The next was New-Jersey, which ratified 
OB the 18th December, 1787, as is declared in their 
ratification, by the tmantmoiif consent of all the mem- 
bers. 

^442. 4th. ^The fourth was Connecticut, which 
likewise ratified without any declaration, on the 9th 
January, 1788. 

§ 443. 5th. ^The next was Georgia, which ratified, 
wi^ut condition or resolution. 

^ 444. 6th. The sixth was Massachusetts. In the 
convention of this state, there was much opposition' to 
the Constitution, and at first a majority against it. In 
oonsequeace of this, it was finally ratified with the 
dularwUian of the convention, that in their opinion, cer- 
tain amendments and alterations were necessary to 
remove the fears^ and quiet the a^ffpreheruums of many 
of the good pec^le of that commonwealth. 

The amendments recommended were as fbUowif 

1. That"^ it be declared that all powers not expret^ 

> ElBott'fl Debates, vol. 4, p. 207. » Mem. 20a. * Idtn. 
809. «Idem.21d. * 2 Pitkin'f Civ. Hiat., 266. •4£)- 

liott'8 debates, 211. 

^ Note. — ^Whenerer reaolutionB or other proceefings are giran 
in thia work, except in the caae of the Constitutioo, they are let 
foith eiibstanUal^. 
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ddegated by the Constitution sbaald be resenred to the 
several states, to be I7 them exercised. 

2. That there should be one representatire to each 
thirty thousand persons, until the whole number of 
persons amounted to two hundred. 

3. That Congress should not exercise the power of 
making regtdatians for eUciing members of Ccngrtss^ 
imless the states neglected to make such regulations^ or 
made them subversive of a free and equal representatioD. • 

4. That Congress do not lay direct itaees, but when 
fine funds arising from impost and excise are insA^cient, 
nor then till they have first made a requisition on each 
of the states for their quota, and the states have neglected 
or refused to pay their proportion. 

6. That Congress erect no company of merchants 
with exclusive advantages. 

6. That no person be tried for a crime, or sufiTm an 
infamous punishment, or loss of life, except in the inili- 
tary or naval service, without indictment by a grand 
jury. 

7. The United States Judiciary shall have no jmis- 
^ction of causes between citizens of different stateSy 
unless the matter in dispute extend to $3^0, nor the ju« 
dicial power extend to actions between citizens of differ* 
ent states when the matter is not of the value of 4^1500. 

' § 445. 8. In civil actions between citizens of differ* 
ent states^ issues of fact at common law shall be tried 
by jury, if the parties request it. 

0. Congress shall not consent, that any person hold* 
ng an office of profit or trust under the United States 
shall receive any tiUe or office from a king, prince, or 
foreign state. 

§ 446. With the recommendation of these amend- 
i&ents, Massachusetts, after great opposition,^ ratified the 
Constttutkui on the 7th of February, 1788. 

1 4 Emoti's DehBtea, SIS* 
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WdMd ia the tth aaoidtacHi to the CoHlilHtioii, and diat 
the eig;iMii liiiwindilinB m indnded in tfae seventh 
aMwfancm. Wnh the ezeeplion«f these two, ncMie of 
the lecommcndatiffoi were ever adopted. 

§44d. 7th. 'The aerentfa state to ratify the Consthn- 
taon was Maryland. This was done without any ooi- 
latoal lesofattaons, on the 28lh ci April, 1788. 

§449. 8th. The next was the state of South Carolina, 
wlueh ratified on the 23d of Biajr, 1788. Aceompany- 
iag their leeotnmendation also, were several resolutions, 
the substance of which is as follows ; viz. 

1. The first resolution was the same as the third 
of Massachusetts, in relation to the power of CongruB 
to regulaU the elections of its members. 

2, The second was the same as the first of Massa- 
chusetts, in relation to the powers not expressly granted. 

8* The third was the same as the fourth of Massa- 
ehusetts, in relation to direct taxes. 

4« The fourth was a verbal criticiim on the third 
section of the sixth article. 

5. The fifth made it a standing instruction to the 
delegates from that state to endeaYour to have these 
alterations made. 

None of these proposed amendments were ever made. 

^ 460. 9th. 'The ninth state which ratified, and 
which made up the number which was necessary to put 
the Constitution in operation, was New-Hampshire; 
this took place on the 21st of June, 1788. In the con- 
vention of this state, as in Massachusetts, there was 
great opposition to the Constitution, and their ratificatien 
was aocompaiued with the following xeeommendations. 

1. The finit is the same as those of Massachusetts 
and Sotith Carolina, in relation to powers nd ss^rsssly 
delegated. 

' Sittott^t Dsbstss, aia. •iidMusii. 
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2. The second is the same as the second of Massa- 
chuselts* 

3. The third, fourth, fiflh, sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth alterations proposed are the same with the cor- 
responding ones proposed hy Massachusetts. In fact, 
as far as ^e tenth, the New-Hampshire propositions 
seem to have heen a literal copy from those of Massa- 
chusetts. 

10. The tenth was, that no standing army should he 
kept in time of peace, without the consent of three-fourths 
of both branches of Congress, nor shall soldiers in time 
of peace be quartered upon private houses without the 
consent of owners. 

11. Congress shall make no laws touching religion, 
nor infringe the rights of eonseience. 

12. Congress shall not disarm citizens unless such 
as have been in rebellion. 

The latter part of the tenth alteration proposed is 
embraced in the third amendment to the Constitution. 
The eleventh is included in the first amendment to the 
Constitution. The twelAh is the second amendment. 

§ 451. 10th. The tenth state in the order^ of ratifica- 
tbn was Virginia, which ratified on the 26th June, 1788. 
hi this state akw) there was much opposition, and their 
ratification was accompanied by a declaration of rights, 
in sabstance as follows ; viz. 

That the people may resume the powers of govem- 
, ment, when they are perverted and abused to their 
injury and oppression ; that every power not granted 
remains with them and at their will ; that no figkt caii 
be cancelled, abridged, or restrained by Congress, the 
President, or any department or officer of the United 
States, except where the power is given by the Consti- 
tution fer these purposes ; and that the rights of con- 
science and of the press cannot be so restrained, modi- 
fied, or cancelled. 

< 4 Elliott*! Debates, 815. 
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lllif deelantion eontained tlie snhrtanre of many of 
the resolntioiw offered by other states ; and we i^aM 
see, in the coarse of this diapter, the pwtion of tfaem 
which was adopted. 

^452. llUu The eleventh state^ adopting the Consti- 
tution was New-York. Their ratification was made en 
the 26th July, in the year 1788. It was accompanied 
by a long declaration of rights, and a series of proposed 
amendments. 

In addition to the amendments already proposed by 
other states, there were the following : — 

That Congress should not impose an excise on any 
article of the growth, production, or manufacture of the 
United States, 

That no person should be eligible as President, Vice- 
President, or member of Congress, who was not a nat- 
ural bom citizen, or a citizen on the 4th of July, 1776, 
or lield a commission under the United States during 
the war, and became citizens subsequently, and who 
shall be fireeholders. 

That to borrow money, or declare war, two-thirds of 
the senators and representatives present must concur. 

That the privilege of Habeas Corpus shall not be 
suspended for a longer time than six months, or until 
twenty days after the meeting of the next Congress. 

That the right of exclusive jurisdiction over ten miles 
square shall not exempt its citizens from pa3ring the 
same taxes that other citizens do, nor privilege them 
from arrest for crimes committed, or debts contracted 
without the district. 

That the right of exclusive jurisdiction over certain 
public places shall not authorize Congress to prev^t 
the operation of the state laws in civil and criminal 
matters, except as to persona in the employ of the 
United States, nor as to them, in respect to crimes. 

> 4 EUiott't Debiteta 8X0. 
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That the compensation of members of Congress be 
fixed by standing laws, and no alteration operate for 
the benefit of members making it. 

That the Journals of Congress shall be published at 
least, once a year, except such parts as may require 
secrecy ; that they shall keep their doors open ; and 
that two members may require the yetu and nays. 
That no capitation tax shall be laid. 
That no person shall be senator more than six years 
out of twelve ; that the legislatures may recall their 
senators and elect others. 

That no member of Congress shall, daring the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any office 
under the United States. 

That the power of Congress to pass bankrupt laws 
should only extend to merchants and traders, and that 
the states have power to pass other insolvent laws. 
That no person be eligible as President a third time* 
That the executive shall not grant pardons for trea^ 
son without the consent of Congress, but may reprieve 
them till heard by Congress. 

That the President, or person acting as such, shall 
not command the army in the field unless by desire of 
Congress. 

That all letters patent, commissions, wfits, &c., 

should run in the name of ^ the People of the United 

States,^ and be tested in the name of the President of 

the United States, or the first judge of the court out of 

^ which process shall issue. 

That Congress should constitute no inferior tribunals 
with appeUate power, except such as are necessary for 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and in other cases 
where the jurisdiction is not original, eauses shall be 
tried by the state courts, with a right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 
That the eourt for the trial of impeachments shall 
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oonsMt of the Senate, the Jodgee of the Sapreme 
Coarty and the chief jadge of the highest court in eaeh 
state. 

That no judge of the Sapreme Coort shall hold any 
other office under the goremment of the United Statesi 
or any of them. 

That the militia shall not be compdkd to serre out 
of the state for more than six weeks, widioat the con- 
sent of the legiriatnre. 

None of these propositions were adopted, but taken 
in connexion with the amendments proposed by other 
states, they diow what eonstruetion was, at the time, 
placed upon some of the most important clauses of the 
Constitution. 

^ 453. 12th. ^The twelfth state which ratified the Con- 
stitution was North Carolina, on the 2 1st of Norember, 
1789. In thii state, also, there was great opposition, 
and a resolution was passed, declaring that a biQ of 
rights should be annexed to the Constitution, and sev- 
eral amendments adopted. 

^ 454. The ratification of New-Hampshire, &e nmih 
in order was received by Congress on the 2d of Jnly, 
1788. They then aj^pointed a comtbittee to report an 
act to put the Constitution into operation. Under that 
act the Constitution went into 4>peration on the 4th of 
March, 1789. It has been seen that North Carolina 
dU not ratify till Norember, so that the first election of 
President was made by deven sUUeg. 

^ 455. Rhode Island was not represented in the Con- 
Tention, and did not ratify the Constitution till the 29th 
of May, 1790,* more than a year after it had^ne into 
practical operation. The ratification was accompanied 
by a Declaration of Rights, and the recommendation of 
Hiany amendments. They recommended nearly all the 

> 4 ElUttt*f DibalM, 821. :, *Idem.225. 
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alterations proposed by oth^ states, and the following 
additional ones ; — 

That the judicial power of the United States, in which 
a state is a party, sh^ not extend to criminal prosecu- 
tions, nor to authorize any suit, by^any person, against a 
state. 

That no amendment shall take effect without the con- 
sent of eleven states. 

That no person shall be compelled to do military duty 
without voluntary enlistment. 

That no standhig army be kept in time of peace. 

These alterations were not adopted, except the one 
in relation to suits by individuals against a state, which 
is imbodied in the eleventh amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

^455. The Constitution, ailer its formation, was 
addressed to the President of Congress, and accompa- 
nied by a letter from General Washington, President of 
the Convention,-— from which the following extracts are 
taken. 

The letter shows, in a remarkable manner, in what 
light the Constitution was then viewed, and what were 
the objects of its formation. They were very different 
from the fanciful constructions which metaphysical poli- 
ticians have since been disposed to put upon it 

§ 457. ^ Jt is obviously impracticable in the federal 
gwemment of these states^ to secure all rights of inde- 
pendent sovereignly to each^ and yet provide for the inr 
terests and scfety of all. Individuals entering into 
society must give up a share of liberty to preserve the 
Teat, The magnitude of the sacrifice must depend^ as 
weU on situation and circumstance as on the object 
to be obtained. It is at all times difficult to draw with 
precision the line between those rights which must be 
surrendered and those which may be reserved ; and^ on 
the present occasion^ this difficulty was increased by a 

1 4 ElUott's Deliates, %i9. 
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d^ermee among the several Hate9 as to ihdr jiUuaHan^ 
extent^ habUBfOndparHctdar intereHs. 

In ail omr dedberoHonu en tkU subject^ we kept 
Mt0adily t» <mr view that which eg^pears tone the grwM- 
eet irUereet of eoerp true American^ the cenaoiidatitm ef 
the Unions in which ie involved our prosperity^ felicUf, 
safety^ — perhaps our naiianal existence. This impart- 
ant consideration^ seriously and deeply impressed tipcm 
our mindSf led each State in the Convention to be less 
rigid on points of inferior magnitude than might have 
been otherwise expected ; a spirit of amity ^ and of that 
mutual deference and concession^ which the peculiarity 
of our political sittuUion rendered indispensable. 

^ 458. The spirit in which our Conslitution was 
formed, and the great ohject to he obtained by it, were 
veiy different from the spirit and objects entertained by 
some modem politicians. Then the consolidation of our 
union was the great end^ to which all other objects were 
pronounced, by Washington and his fellow-statesmeo, 
of inferior magnitude. JVok?, consolidation, whether of 
the union, of law, or of government, is the great object 
of fear and danger to a class of men who either think 
or assert themselves to be the purest of patriots ! 

§ 459. At the first session of the first Congress, the 
Senate and House of Representatives, two-thirds con- 
curring, recommended to the states the adoption of 
twelve amendments to the Constitution, comprising 
chiefly those parts of the recommendations of the states 
which we have already noticed as having been adopted. 
Ten of these amendments were adopted' by three- 
fourths of the legislatures of the states, and became a 
part of the Constitution. Subseqnendy, three other 
amendments were added. 

^ 460. On the 10th of January, 1791, Vemumt^ the 
first of the new states, joined the uaion, and gate its 

1 4 Elliott's Debates, 237. 
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aaiient to the Constiti^on. Since then the CooBthutioa 
has been adopted, assented to, and ratified by ten new 
states, who have become integral parts of the great 
whole, and, as w.e shall hereafter see, indisselubly con- 
nected by the union. In this manner the Constitution 
was ratified, and received its binding force from the 
people in the several states, not from the state govern- 
ments. 

^461. The language of the ratifications is remarka- 
Uy uniform, and remarkably explicit^ as to the source 
whence the Constitution receives its authority and 
force. 

AH the ratifications commence with. We, the delegates 
of the people thereof; and all terminate by making the 
ratifications in the name of their constituents^ the people. 
It is plain throughout, that some other binding force 
was thought necessary than mere state authorities. 
The peop/e,— common constituents, it is true, of both 
state and national governments, — were everywhere sum- 
moned, in their original and sovenign capacity, to give 
authority to that union and constitution, which was not 
a compact among stcUe governments but among the peo- 
ple, who are equally sovereign over both national and 
state governments, and upon whom the Constitution acts 
directly and personally. 

§ 462. Among the constructions given to the Consti- 
tution at the time, ia the declarations of the states rati- 
fjring it, may be remarked the following fact, — ^that JWas- 
sachusetts explicitly declared, that the rights not ex- 
prtssly granted were reserved to the states^ — and Ftr- 
gftnia, on the other hand, as explicitly held, that all 
powers o( the Constitution were derived from the people 
of the United SttUes^ and those not granted were re- 
served to them. These states hare now exactly re- 
versed their positions, and exhibit a new evidence of 
the instability of human opinion. Indeed, to those who 
love truth more than argument, all the meupkysical 
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subtilties of the profoundest pbilosopher would weigh 
little, in coiutruing the constitation, against sach facts 
as the Letter of Washington, the ratifications of the 
states, the debates of the Convention, and the de- 
clared object of all the statesmen who participated in 
the acts and doings of that day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THEORY OF THE STATE GOVERNMENTS. 

§ 463. By article ith, Section 4th, of the United States 
Constitution, the United States guarantees to every stale 
in the UQien a repuhUcan form of government Most of 
the colonies had charters previous to the Revolution, 
especially the New-England States, which conceded to 
theni all the rights of self-government ; hut after the 
Declaration of Independence, and at the close of the 
war, nearly all of them formed Constitutions for them- 
Belves. Rhode Island alonlB still continues under her 
ancient charter. The new states formed their Constt- 
tations as they were admitted into the Union. 

§ 464. These constitutions are all formed upon the 
same principles with each other, and with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. They all observe the same 
division of the government into the three parts of Execu- 
tive, Legislative, and Judicial. They all adopt the 
representcUive principle, and are all republican. One- 
half of them are accompanied with declarations of right, 
— a measure of superabundant caution; for, the evils 
which they are generally intended to operate against 
could not take place if the Slate Constitutions had no 
existence ; as the Constitution of the United States 
effectually prohibits them. 

^ 465. The order of time in which the state Constitu- 
tions were formed, is as follows, viz : 

1. ^Rhode Island has no Constitution, but is governed 
bv a charter from Charles II., which concedes to the 

^ American Constitutions. 
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governor and company all the powers executive, legis* 
lative, and judicial. The governor and legislature are 
chosen by the people, and they appoint the officers. 

2. The first Constitution formed among the^ states was 
that of New-Jersey, which was ratified by the Provincial 
Congress, July 2d, 1776. As this was before the 
Declaration of Independence, it was provided that if a 
reconciliation took place with Great Britain, then that 
instrument was to be null and void. 

3. The next Constitution was that of Maryland, 
which was formed on the 14th of August, 1776. 

4. The Constitution of North Carolina was formed 
December 18th, 1776. 

5. Massachusetts assumed her form of government 
March 2d, 1780. 

6. The next was South Carolina, which adopted her 
Constitution on the 3d of June, 1790. 

7. The next Pennsylvania, on the 2d of Sept., 1790. 

8. The next New-Hampshire, in February, 1792. 
9 Vermont, July 9th, 1793. 

10. Temiessee, February 6th, 1796. 

11. Georgia, May 30th, 1798. 

12. Kentucky, 17th of August, 1799. 

13. Ohio, November 1st, 1802. 

14. Louisiana, January 28th, 1812. 

15. Indiana, June 29th, 1816. 

16. Mississippi, 15th of August, 1817. 

17. Illinois, on the 26th of August, 1818. 

18. Connecticut, on the 1 6th September, 1818. Con- 
necticut had until this time lived, like Rhode Island, 
under the charter of Charles II. 

19. Alabama, on the 2d- of August, 1819. 

20. Maine, which had previously constituted a part of 
Massachusetts, adopted her Constitution on October 
29th, 1819. 

21. Missouri, on the 19th of July, 1820. 

22. New- York had a Constitution previously, but her 
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present one was formed and adopted 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1821. 

23. Virginia also had a Constitution ever since the 
Revolution ;. but she formed a new one, 14th January, 
1830. 

24. Delaware adopted her present Constitution 2d 
December, 1831. 

§ 466. As all these are similar to each other, and nearly 
in form the same with the Constitution of the United 
States, it will be unnecessary for the purpose of instruc- 
tion, to consider more than one of them^ and then point 
out the differences between that and the others. For 
this purpose we shall select the Constitution of New- 
York, which will be found interesting, on account of its 
being formed at so late a period, the peculiar talent dis- 
played in the convention which formed it, and the 
elaborate structure of its judiciary. 

CONSTITUTION OF NEW-YORK. 

^ 467. In considering this instrument, we shall merely 
give an outline of its principles^ without entering into 
details. 

^ 468. By the Constitution of New- York, power is 
Vested in three branches, — the Legislative^ the Execu* 
Hvcy and the Judicial. 

By the 1st Article of the Constitution, legislative 
power is vested in a Senate and an Assembly^. The 
Senate consists of thirty-two members, who 2je freeholds 
erSf and chosen for four years ; the Assembly, of 128 
members, annually elected. Senators are chosen by 
districts^ the state being divided into eight ; Representa- 
tives by counties. A minority of each house constitutes 
a quorum. Each house determines the rules of its pro* 
Geedings, — the qualifications of its members, — chooses 
its own officers, except that the lieutenant-governor, when 
present, is President of the Senate, — each house keeps 
A journal of its proceedings, and publishes the same, 
^j^cept whe^ secrecy is required- Bills may originate 
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in either house. Everj bni which pM»c» the two 
houses must be presented to the governor for his sign- 
ture ; if he object, he may return it, with hi« objectioiB ; 
if two-thirds of both houses re-enact it, it becowes a law 
without the governor's consent ; if a bill is not returned 
within ten days, Sundays excepted, after il abaU have 
been presented, it becomes a law. Officers elected 
diirbg good behaviour may be removed by joiat reso- 
lution of the two houses, ^wo-thirds of the Assembly 
concurring, and a majority of the Senate. The Legia- 
lature meets every year. 

^ 469. By Article 2d, every male citizen of the age 
of twenty-one years, who was a resident of the state a 
year previous to any election, and for the last six mcmths 
a resident of the town or eounty where he may offer 
his vote, and shall have within the year next precedmg 
the election paid a tax to the state, or county, assessed 
upon real or personal property, or shall by law be 
^empt from taxation, or shall have performed milUia 
duty properly equipped, or shall be exfgtn^ hy being a 
fremaa ,* also every male citizen, who slwU have been 
for three years next preceding such elections an inhab^ 
ant of the state, and the last year a resident of the town 
or county where he offers his vote,Mid shall fov the last 
year have been assessed to toork on the pubkc higkiMg^ 
and shall have performed the labour or paid an equiva« 
lent therefor, shall be entitled to vote in the town or 
ward where he actually resides, and not elsewhere, for 
all officers that now are, or hereafter may be elective by 
the people ; no man of colour can vote unless he has 
been three years a citijpen, and for one year ehall have 
been seized and possessed of a freehM of the value 
of $250 over all incumbrances, and shall have l^aid a 
tax on it And no person of cohur is subject to dhrect 
taxation without he is so possessed. Since the ado|>> 
lion of the Constitution the right of suffrage has been 
extended by an amendnaent, and is now nearly univer- 
sal for citiaens over twen^<4)ne years of age. 
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Persons may be excluded who have been convicted 
of infamous crimes. 

All elections are by ballot. 

§ 470. By Article 3d, the exeeutioe {rawer is rested 
10 agovemor, elected for two years; alieotenant-gOTemor 
is also elected for the same time. 

The quaiificaiions for governor are,*'— to be ^fres' 
hoider^ 30 years of age, and five years a resident c^ the 
state, unless absent on public business of the United 
States. Governor and lieutenant-governor are elected at 
the same time and place as members of the Legis- 
lature, — are elected by the highest ntfm6er of votes :^ 
if receiving an equal number^ by the Legislature.' 

The governor is commander in chief of the militia and 
admiral of the navy; — convenes the Legislature on 
extraordinary occasions ; communicates to the Legis- 
lature the condition of the state, and recommends such 
things as he thinks proper; transacts all necessary 
business with the officers of government, expedites 
measures resolved upon by the Legislature, and sees the 
laws faithfully executed. He has power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons, except for treason and eases of 
impeachment. In case of the death, removal, impeach* 
ment, &c. of the governor, the lieutenant-governor shall 
perform his duties. 

The lieutenant-governor is President of the Senate, and 
has a casting vote therein ; in case of his performing the 
duties of governor, by resignation, death, &c. the President 
of the Senate for the time being is lieutenant-governor; 
and in case of vacancy of both governor and lieutenant- 
governor, the President of the Senate acts as governor. 

§471. Article 4th contains the oppotniing'poieer. The 
governor nominates, and with the consent of the Senate^ 
oppoinis the following officers, viz. : all major-gerierals, 
brigade inspectors, and chiefs of the staff, among the 
militia, except the commissary-general and adjutant- 
general, of whom the laUer is appointed by the governor 

Q2 
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done ; all jvdicial officers except justiees of the peace ; 
masters and examiners in Chancery* 

The LegiaUdure nominates, and on joint ballot elects 
the following officers, viz. : The secretary c^ state, 
eomptioUer, treasurer, attorney-general, surveyor-gene- 
ral, and commissary-general. 

Captains and subalterns of militia are chosen by the 
pvivates and non-commissioned officers. Field officers of 
regiments and battalions by the respective officersr of their 
rogimente. Brigadiers by the officers of their brigade. 

Clerks of courts, except county clerks, are chosen by 
their respective courts. 

Mayors of cities are chosen annually by the commoA 
eouncils, except in the city of New-York, where, by 
an amendment of the Constitution, the mayor is chosen 

by the people. 

Registers and assistant-registers are appointed by the 

ehancellor. 

Clerk and other officers for the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer in New-York, are appointed by the Court of 
General Sessions. 

Justices and assistant-justices in New*York are ap« 
pointed by the Common Council. 

Ail other officers are elected by the people* 

§ 472. Article 6th concerns the juc^M^ory. There is 
a court of Chancery^ over which presides the ckanceUar : 
ft Bwpreau Cow% consisting of a diief justice and two 
justices, any two of whom may hold a coinrt ; a Cireutt. 
Court, consisting of a single judge for each circuit, with 
the powers of a supreme judge at chambers, and with 
criminal jurisdiction, and such equity jurisdiction as the 
Legislature may confer, subject to the lippellate juris- 
diction of the chancellor : a County Court, consisting of 
a chief judge and assistants ; recorders in cities havmg 
judicial functions. 

The chaoeellor and justices of the Supreme Court 
e«ionly hold their offioes till they are sixty yeataof ags. 
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The eoiot for the final correctbn of errors, and the 
trial of impeachments, consists of the President of the 
Senate, the senators, the chancellor, and the justices of 
the Supreme Court, or a majority of them. The chan- 
eellor and the justices, -when a writ of error is brought 
for decisions by them, inform the court of the reasons 
thereof. 

§ 473.' By Article 6th, mctobers of the Legislature, 
and all officers except such inferior officers as may be 
exempted by law, are required to take an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, and of the 
(Bt^tte of New-York :— and no other oath or test is 
reqirired as a qualification for any office. 

§ 474; Article 7th contains many miscellaneous pro- 
Tisions, most of them confirmatory of rights already 
established by the Constitution of the United States ; 
«ich as the trial by jury, the free enjoyment of religions 
worship, the privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus ; 
presentment and indictment in criminal cases by a grand 
jury ; and the liberty of the press ; it is also provided 
that no minister of the Gospel shall be eligible to any^ 
civil or military office ; also, that the concurrence of 
two-thirds of each branch of the Legislature is necessary 
to the appropriation of money to local or private pur- 
poses, and to create corporate bodies. 

The Common Law in existence in 1775 is adopted 
and continued in force. 

4 475. Article 8th provides for the amendments. 
Aiticle 9th appoints the time of its going into operation, 
and the mode by which tl»e new constitution shall be 
carried into efifect.* 

^ 476. These are, in substance, the leading provisions 
of the Constitution of New* York, and are, as will readily 
be perceived, very analogous to those of the Constitmiott 

^ American Comrtttoticmi. 
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of the United States. Indeed the latter has in a great 
measure been the model for all the state eoBStitutions 
formed since its own adoption; and that again was 
formed on the best parU of the English constitiitioii, 
modified and amended by the circumstanee of many 
states united into one^ the more liberal ideas of religions 
freedom, and personal rights, which had grown up and 
for many generations exbted among the Colonial Insti- 
tutions. 

§ 477. By a comparison of this constitation with that 
of the United States it will be seen ; 
^ 1st. That like that of the United States, power ia 
divided into the three departments of legMkltve, exeeu- 
tme^ andjudtcfoL 

§ 478. 2d, That the legislative department i» like- 
wise divided into two branches^ — ^the Senate and the 
House of Assembly; — ^the former elected by larger 
bodies, and for a longer time ; the latter more popular 
in its character. 

§ 479. 3d, That like the Congress, they decide eu 
the qualifications of their own members, and determine 
the rules of their own proceeding. 

§ 480. 4th, Every bill, lUie the laws of Congiess, 
requires the signature of the executive .chief to become 
a law, and he may put his negaUve upon it, and unless 
subsequently passed by two-thirds may reject it. 

§481. 6th, The executive, like the President, is chief 
of such military and naval force as the state may em* 
ploy. He also has the nomination, and in conjunction 
with the Senate, the appointment of many important 
officers. Like the President, he makes reconamenda* 
tions to the legislative body, and takes care that the 
laws be executed. Like him, he may be impeachedv 
and removed. 

§ 482. 6th, The judiciary, in respect to the Supreme 
Court and Circuit Courts, are alike, and so also are 
many other miscellaneous provisions. 
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§ 483. But» while there is this similitocle in ihefarm 
of the constitutions, there is a wide difference in their 
jMitosr« and objecU, The Constitution of the United 
States being na^ontd^ regards naUxmai objects, and is 
vested with powerM chiefly external^ — while the state 
Qonstitntions being stdnnrdinaU and locals act abnost 
wholly upon municipal and internal affairs. 

§ 484« What then is the object and extent of State 
Le^slation ! ^The Constitution of the United States 
defines the powers and action of the state goyemments* 
by the joint action of two principles contained within 
itself. 1st, By the deUgation of certain rights and 
powerst to the United States government, upon which 
the states cannot trench ; and 2dly, By the express pro- 
hMMan of certain other powers to the states. This is 
the limit imposed by the goyemment of the vht^ upon 
the government of the parts. The residuary power^ 
whatever it may be, is expressly ^reserved to ihe states^ 
or to the people. The powers retained by ihe peoph are 
those great natwrai rights which they have granted to 
neither «lale nor naUonal gorernments; among these 
are the rights of personal liberty and private worship, 
sad the great right of reforming and amending the 
government, or abrogating it entirely when they find it 
(^ressive. This is \hefundaanentat right of revohUum, 
snd shotdd never be confounded with rights arising 
under the govemrna^ The former is the original rigl^ 
of the peopie to constitute their own government, and of 
course to overturn it : the latter is subordinate to that 
government, and cannot be exercised in opposition to it* 

^ 485. The powers of the state governments, then, 
are all that great body of mUhority which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not directly or indirectly 
pro^tM to the states^ and the people have not themsehes 
retained. 

§ 486. Wi^ont entering into details, we may briefly 

^ lOth AmendiQent to the GonsUtution of the United Ststes. 
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notice »om« of the most important powers postessed hy 

the states, 

Isu The Constitution of the United States, whflc 
directing that a representative body should be chosen, 
left the regulation of the elective franchise to the states ; 
for it 'directs that the " electors" shall have the same 
qualifications as electors for the most numerous branch 
of the Legislatures. Each state then, m regulating the 
elective franchise for itself, also regulates that of the 
government of the Union, and may make it as enlarged 
or as restricted as it pleases. 

§ 487. 2d. Another power possessed by the states,* is 
that of partaking in the formation of the national senate. 
Though this would seem to place the existence of the 
Senate in the power of the states, yet such is not the fact ; 
for the 3 Constitution in another provision gives Congress 
the power to make and alter regulations as to times and 
manner of choosing senators; if, then. Congress make 
such regulations, and the states do not choose their 
senators at that time and in that mode, they will act 
unconstitutionally, and place themselves in the wrong. 

^ 488. 3d. Another power possessed by the states,f is 
contained in the mode of choosing the President. The 
stales appoint in such manner as the legislatures direct 
the electors ; but in this case, as in that of senators, 
the power to act or not act is not left with the states. 
By another clause,* Congress appoints the time of 
choosing electors, and the day of giving their votes. 

§ 489. 4th. The next and greatest authority vested 
in the states is the enactment of the whole body of loeai 
and municipal laws, and the enforcement of them by 
a proper organization of judicial courts. The Consti- 
tution of the United States has vested in the national 
government all the powers which are supreme and 

( Alt. 1, Sect ft, United States Constitation. ' Idem. Seek. 3. 
s Idem. Sect. 4. « Art. 2, Sect 2, Constitution United Stiitet. 
• Uem. Sect. 4, 
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national, — and all the powers necessary and proper to 
cany these into effect ; but among these enumerated 
powers, and among those necessary to carry them into 
effect, are not found any of the munieipci and local 
laws, which concern the rights of person and property ; 
hence these are among the powers of the states, and 
they constitute the large mass of objects upon which 
the local legislatures occupy themselves. 

This class of laws are those which most intimately 
concern the happiness and prosperity of the people. 
The citizen can well understand this when he reflects 
that an act of incorporation by the Legislature, or the 
location of a cansd near his farm, may double his 
property, or a series of unwise enactments destroy the 
peace of society, or paralyze its industry, when the dis- 
tant war, upon which the nation is engaged, is unfelt 
and scarcely known. 

^ 490. The laws which result from the authority of 
state legislatures may be divided into four classes. 
Ist, Those which concern private property and rights : 
This is composed of the body of the Common Law, and 
such acts of the Legislature as either confirm, alter, or 
abrogate it, with such other enactments as add or sub- 
stitute new provisions. Thus the Common Law directs 
that the lands of the ancestor shall descend to the heirs, 
in a certain order. The statute of the Legislature, that 
certain alterations shall take place in this mode of 
descent. The Common Law and the statuary alteration 
then constitute the law of descent, and to regulate and 
alter it is one of the powers of the states. 

^491. 2d. Another class of laws, upon which the 
state legislatures act, and which occupies much of their 
time, are those relating to corporate and public bodies; 
for example, laws incorporating turnpike, bridge, and 
stock companies, — chartering cities, farms, banks, and 
charitable and literary instit,ution8. 

^ 492. 3d. A third class of subjecla upon which the 
legislatures of the states act, is public property^ public 
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'^ workt^ and /m^lic tfutUutiom; 6f this sort are pabUe 

> buildings, lands ^cc* state canals, rail-roads and im- 

provements, — the provision for coaunon schools, benevo- 
lent institutions, and whatever else is of a public and 
general nature. 

^ 493. 4th. Another enhject of legisls^ve action is 
the punithment of crimes. The mode of conviction, the 
nature of the crime, the mode of punishment, and the 
support of criminals, all come within the jurisdiction of 
the states, except those crimes committed against the 
United States, and those committed on the high seas. 

^ 494. 5th. These several . classes constitute the 
mass of the municipal and local legislation, with which 
the states are charged. But there arc still other powers 
committed to their care. Of these, one of them is the 
power of officering the miUtia^ and governing them 
when not called into service. Here it must be observed, 
however, that Ck>ngres8, by the Constitution, have the 
- power of organizing^ armings and disciplining ihf miUiia; 
and, when called into actual service^ the President or the 
United States officers command them; hence, whea 
Congress choose to exercise this power, the whole sys- 
tem of StcUe Militia Laws will be abrogated. 

^ 495. 6th. Another power vested in the states k their 
co-operation in the ammdmenl of the Constitution. 
Three-fourths of the states must assent to every^amend- 
ment. J 

^ 496. Having considered the constihUian of the staU \ 
oi J^eW'Yorh separately, and the general powers vested 
in all the states, it is only necessary farther to see in 
what respects, if any, the constitutions of the other 
states diffi^r from that of New-York. 

^ 497. In all the great divisions of the constitutions, 
the states all agree ; Thus, 

1. The government is in all of them expressly divided 
into the three divisions, Legislative, Executive, and Jo- ' 
dicial. I 

2. The Legislative department is in all of them divided 
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into two branchesj--^ihe Senate and the Assembly, except 
only Vermont, — in which, however, there is an executive 
council, occupying a middle station between the execu- 
tive and the legislative. 

3. The executive' is in every state the same, viz., a 
governor. In some states, as in Vermont) New-Hamp- 
shire, and Maryland, the executive power is divided 
between the governor and a council. In these cases, 
the council share with him chiefly in the appointing 
power ; but in every state the chief magistrate is the 
governor. 

4. The states all agree in the leading feature of the 
judiciary ; they all have a Supreme CourU with inferior 
courts of Common Law, from which lies an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. In respect to Chancery, Probate, 
and Criminal Courts, they differ. 

^ 498. In considering tlie differences between the state 
constitutions, — ^the first and greatest is in respect to the 
. right of suffrage. Here, we have before observed, the 
states have a controlling influence over the national 
representatives ; for, by restricting the qualifications of 
electors, they may make the Congress entirely artS" 
tocralic. Such, however, is not the tendency of our 
institutions; all the amendments in the state consti- 
tutions, made since the Revolution, have enlarged the 
right of suflrage, so that, in most of the states, it is suih- 
stantiaUy universaL Still there are great diflferences 
in this respect between some of the old and the new 
constitutions. 

^ 499. 1. In the State of New-Hampshire, the right 
of suflrage is vested in '' every male inhabitant of 21 
years of age, except paupers, and persons excused from 
paying taxes by their own request." This is the nearest 
universal suflrage granted by any state in the Union. 
In fact, it is so to all whites of age. 

2. In Maine, the right of suflfrage is the same, except 
the addition of three months' residence. 

R 
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8. Ill niinois, the qaalifieatkm is mx. iiioiiIIib' residence 
in the state. 
In TennesBee, six months* residence in any county. 

4. In the States of Indiana, Yemiontv and North 
Carolinat the qaaiifieation is a year's residence in the 
jfofe,-— except that in Yermont, it is reqnired the voter 
should be of quiet and peaceable ^haviour ; and in 
North Carolinay a higher qualification is required for the 
Senate. 

5. Georgia, Alabama, and Missouri require one years' 
residence in the state, and three months within the 
county. 

6. In Rhode Island, the charter gires the right of 
suffirage simply to theyreemen. 

7. In Connecticut, the qualification is six montha' 
residence, and militia duty or exemption from it ; or a 
state tax and moral character. 

8. New- Jersey, — one year's resid^ice and state tax. 

9. Maryland, Massachusetts, New-Tork, and Missis- 
sippi require one year's residence in the state, and ax 
months within the county or town. In Massachusetts, 
it is also required to have paid a tax, or been exempt 
by law. 

10. Ohio and Louisiana require one year's residence 
and a tax ; in Louisiana, the tax must have been paid 
within six months. 

11. Pennsylvania, Delaware, and South Carolioa 
require two years' residence and a state tax. 

12. Kentucky requires a residence within the state of 
two years, and within the county of one. 

13. Virginia requires, 1st, 2l freehold of the value of 
$25, or an interest in one equivalent to it ; or, 2d, a re- 
versionary mterest of $50 in value ; or, 3d, a leasehold 
estate of the annual value of $200, or to have been a 
householder for twelve months, and to have been as- 
sessed, and paid a state tax. 

^ 600. In most of the states, die qualifications are » 
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low that the right of suf&age, in reality, is universal 
amoDg all whites above twenty-one years of age. In 
some of the states, as New- York, free coloured persons 
vote. 

^ 501. The next point upon which there are ditfer- 
ences among the states is in relation to the judiciary. 
We have already seen that, in the great feature of a 
Supreme Court and inferior courts, they all agree. In 
respect to other courts, there is a variance. 

^ 502. Thus, the states of New- York, New-Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Mississippi have Courts of Chancery : in all the rest. 
Chancery powers are vested in the courts of Common 
Law. 

^ 503. Many of the states, as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, have Courts ofProhaie ; in others, as New- 
York, the probate duties are performed by the Surrogate^ 
an officer appointed for that purpose ; in others, as 
Ohio, the duties of a Court of Probate are attached to 
the Court of Common Pleas. In Louisiana, the parish 
judge performs these duties. 

^ 504. These are the chief points upon which the 
state governments differ. In all, however, there is the 
same form, and the same principles lie at the founda- 
tions. 

§ 505. In the institutions and codes of lav> adopted 
and enacted in the different states for the government 
of society, there is some difference. In most of the 
states, especially the old ones, the Common Law^ as ex- 
isting prior to the Revolution^ has been entirely adopted. 
> In those states, the courts have common law jurisdiction, 
as well of crimes and offences as in civil suits. There 
the Common Law, the statutes of the Legislature, such 
particular customs as are acknowledged by the courts, 
and the laws of the United States, make up the body of 
laws in force. In other states, as Ohio and several of 
the new states, the Common Law is adopted only, so 
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far as is consistent with the usages and condition of the 
people ; how far it is so, is adjudged by the courts. 
Here criminal offences at Common Law do not exist 
There are no crimes or misdemeanours but sucli as are 
found on the statute book. In Connecticut or New- 
York, a person may be indicted for keeping a nuisance^ 
and many similar misdemeanours, while in Ohio he 
cannot be, because the statute has not made such acts 

criminal. 

§ 506. In Louisiana, the Civil Law prevails ; the Com- 
mon Law is not adopted there. 

There are some other minor differences in the 
goYcmment and laws of the several states, but these 
are the chief. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE NATURE, PRINCIPLES, AND RELATIONS OF THE 
GENERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS. 

^ 607. We have already examined, step by step, the 
provisions of the Constitution, and the constructions 
which have been placed upon doubtful points by the 
tribunals and constituted authorities of the country; but 
every government is of a certain nature dependent upon 
the forms of its administration ; and every government 
has certain principles inherent in itself, and upon which 
it subsists ; in our government, is superadded to these, 
the peculiar relations of the federative system. To 
understand these properly, we must go over clearly and 
separately iYte fundamental propositions upon which the 
government depends. In doing this, we shall endeavour 
to establish them both by the constitution itself, and the 
fyied principles of political law« 
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^ 508. Proposition 1st. T^e Government of the 
United Stales is a Republic. 

By our seventh definition, a republic is that form of 
government in which the rjohole people^ or only a part of 
thepeophj hold sovereign power, and by the preamble to 
the Constitution, we see that the government of the 
United States was formed by "we the people;" by 
Art. 1, Sect. 1, of the Constitution, we find that all 
legislative power is vested in a Congress ; and by Sect, 
2d, That Congress is chosen by the people; hence it 
appears from the Constitution that the people of the 
United States hold sovereign power; the government 
is therefore a republic, 

§ 509. Proposition 2d. The Government of the 
United States is a Federative Republic. For we find in 
every article of the Constitution the recognition of 
states ; by Article 1 st, Sect. 2d, these states are rqh 
resented in Congress in proportion to their respective 
numbers; by Sect. 3d, tliat these states have an equal 
representation in the Senate ; by Art. 4, Sect. 2d, that 
these states have citizens ; by Sect. 3d, that new states 
may be admitted into the Union ; by Sect. 4« that th^ 
United States guarantee to these states a republican 
government ; hence the United States is a FedercUive 
Hepu6/tc, composed of states. 

\ 510. Proposition 3d. The Government of the 
United States is a Democratic Federative Republic. 

By Definition 8th, a democracy is where the sovereign 
power is in the hands of the whole people. By Art. 1, 
Sect. 1, of the Constitution, the legislative power is 
vested in a Congress, composed of a Senate and Hous« 
of Representatives ; by Sect. 2d, the representatives are 
chosen by the people^ and the electors have the same 
qualifications as are necessary for the most numerous 
branch of the state legislatures ; by Sect. 3d, the Senate 
is chosen by the state legislatures ; and by Art* 2d, 
Sect. 1, the executive is chosen by electors appointed 

R2 
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in Bueh manner as the state legislatures may direct; 
hence, both legislative and executive branches of the 
government are chosen by the people, and the electors 
have the qualifications necessary for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legislatures ; by reference 
to the state constitutions, we find, that the electors for 
the most niunerous branch of the state legislature are 
substantially the whole body of the. people; hence, the 
government of the United States is a democracy, and as 
it is, by former propositions, a federative republic, it is 
a democratic federative republic. 

§ 611. Proposition 4th. The Democracy of the 
United States is a Representative Democracy, 

By Art. 1, Sect. 2d, the representatives are chosen^ &c« 
By Sect 3d, the Senate is chosen by the legislature ; and, 
by reference to the state constitutions it will be seen, the 
legislatures are chosen by the people \ by Art. 2d, 
Sect. 1st, the executive is chosen by electors, appointed 
in such manner as the legislature may direct. By Art 
2d, Sect 2d, the judiciary is appointed by the President 
and Senate ; hence all the branches of the government 
are directly or indirectly chosen by the people; and 
hence the government is a representative democracy. 

§ 512. Proposition 5th. The foundation of the 
govemmettt is the consent of the people. 

In the Declaration of Independence, it b laid dowu 
that governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the. governed, and the preamble to the Constitution 
asserts that it was formed by " we the people." The 
ratifications of all the states commence with *' We the 
delegates of the people ;" hence the Constitution is, as it 
purports to be* founded only on the consent of the 
people. 

§ 513. Proposition 6th. The aanetion of the goth 
ernment is respansibiUty to the people, 
^\ By Art. 1^ Sect 2d,^of the Constitution, the representa^ 
Uves are chosen every secondi year; hence they are^ at 
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the end of that time, directly amenable to the people ; In 
addition to which, each individual member is liable to 
expulsion by the whole ; by Art. 26, Sect. 1st, the execu* 
tive is chosen every fiur years, and is therefore likewise 
responsible to the people at the end of that time ; by 
Art. 1, Sect. 3, he may be impeached, and by the votes 
of two- thirds of the Senate, removed from office for 
treason, bribery, and other high crimes and misdemean- 
ours. He is, therefore, both directly and indirectly 
responsible to the people. By Art. 2d, Sect. 2d, the 
President, in conjunction with the Senate, has the power 
of appointing ambassadors, judges, and all other superior 
officers ; and by the declaration of Congress, and the 
practical construction of the Constitution,^ he has also 
the power of removing them ; these officers consequently 
are all of them directly responsible to the President, and 
by Art. 1st, Sect. 2d, they may also be impeached ; they 
are, therefore, responsible to the people through the 
President, and likewise by impeachment. The judiciary 
is the only part of the government not Jtrec//y responsi- 
ble to the President"; but they are indirectly ; for, by 
Art. 2d, Sect. 2d, they are appointed by the President, 
who is himself responsible, and by Art. 1st, Sect. 2d» 
they may be impeached by the representatives of the 
people, who hold the sole power of impeachment ; all 
branches of the government, therefore, and all its 
officers, are made responsible to the people ; hence, the 
sanction of the government is regponsibiliiy to the 
people. 

§ 514. Proposition 7th. The principle of ike govern- 
fluent is the virtue of the people. 

This follows from several considerations ; in a des- 
potism . or monarchy, he whq executes the laws also 
makes them ; but in a popular government^ he who 
executes the laws is also, subject to them* The 

^ Chapter 2» Section 312. J 
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monarch, then, who by bad counsel or negligence 
allows the laws to go unexecuted, may easily repair 
the evil by changing his counsellors, or correcting his 
negligence But when, in a popular government,^ iht 
laws cease to be executed^ as this can happen only from 
con^piioih ^ 9^^ ^ already lost Thus, when after 
the death of Charles I. the English attempted to estab- 
lish a republic, they could not, because those who took 
part in public affairs had no virtue^ and one party was 
continually opposed and put down by another, till at 
last, the people seeking a democracy, and iinding they 
had no part in it, reposed at last upon the same govern- 
ment they had before proscribed. Thus also in Rome, — 
when Sylia offered the people liberty, they would not 
accept it because they had not virtue enough : and ever 
after, when despotism became intolerable, they struck a 
blow at the tyrant^ but never at the tyranny, . They 
had not virtue enough to change the form of government. 
Thus also will it be with the people of the United 
States when they become corrupted. For half a cen- 
tury, the Constitution and laws have been executed and 
respected, because the people have retained a portion 
of the same civic virtues which preserved their country 
in the Revolution, and rescued it from the hands of 
hereditary corruption ; but, whenever the people shall 
have become so insensible to virtue as to sdlow men to 
triumph over laws, they will be corrttpt^ and the repubUc 
lost. 

^ 515. Proposition Btn. The Constitution of the 
United States proceeds from the people in their sove- 
reign capacity. 

By the 7th Article of the Constitution it was to be- 
come valid, among the parties to it, when ratified by the 
conventions of nine states ; accompanying the Consti- 
tution was a resolution of the convention forming it, 

* Montesquieu'i Spirit of Laws, book 3, chap. 8. 
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that it be laid before Congress, with a recommendation 
that it '* be submitted to a convention of delegates, 
chosen in each state by the people thereof, for their 
assent and ratification." Agreeably to this recommend- 
ation and the article above cited, it was referred to con- 
ventions of the people within their several states"; 
these conventions came from the people in their original, 
sovereign, social capacity ; they were assembled with- 
out any other form than what they imposed upon them- 
selves, without any limits as to the authority they 
should either give or take away, — and in the name of 
the people only gave their assent to the proposed gov- 
ernment ; all these Tatifications were made in the name' 
of the people, and not the states. Without these ratifi- 
cations the instrument would have been invalid, and 
with them it received all the authority of a limited gov- 
ernment over the people and the states. Hence, it is 
obvious, that the Constitution proceeded from the peo- 
ple in their sovereign capacity. 

§ 516. Eroposition 9th. The Constitution of the 
United States acts upon both individuals and states. 

That it acts upon states imperatively is obvious 
enough ; for every article of the Constitution refers to 
states, and requires something to bq done by them, or 
prohibits them from doing something. Thus by Art. 1, 
Sect. 3, they are required to choose senators ; by Sect. 
4, to prescribe the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives, and by Sect. 
10, are prohibited every act which appertains to national 
sovereignty. 

It acts upon individuals thus : by the powers vested 
in Congress by Art. 1, Sect. 8, individuals maybe sub- 
jected, by the laws of the United States, directly to tax-» 
aUon, to militia service, to the rules of naturalization, tq 
rules for the punishment of felonies on the high seas,-— « 

H EBiott't D«bat68» ^7^ J^. 
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and also through the powers for the regulation of com- 
merce, and for regulating the coinage : in all these^ and 
in many other respects, the Constitution and laws of 
the United States act directly on individuals. 

§ 517. Proposition 10th. The ConstUutiom of the 
stcEtes act upon iiidividualSi but not upon the govemmettt 
of the United SteUes, nor upon each other, 

1. They act upon individuals, because nearly all the 
state legislation is municipal, and refers to individuals 
only. Thus, the establishment of municipal courts, 
the organization of juries, the division of towns, the in- 
corporation of local societies, and local taxation, all em- 
anate from the state laws. 2. They do not act upon each 
other, because, as it respects each other, the states are 
all precisely equal, and have no authority over one an- 
other ; it is no exception to this, that the Constitution 
has given a judgment in one state full force and validity 
in another ; for this is a consequence of national, not 
state laws; by en foreign judgments ^xe prima fade evi- 
dence in other countries. 3. They cannot exercise any 
power over the national government ; for that Would 
place the national government at the mercy of any one 
of the states, and would be inconsistent with its exist- 
ence. Thus the state governments cannot tax the stocks 
of the United States government, nor any of the con- 
stitutional means employed by government for constitu- 
tional ends.^ 

§ 518. Proposition 11th. The government of the 
United States is not a mere league. 

The proof of this may be found, 1st, in the intention 
of those who framed the Constitution ; and 2dly, from 
the powers vested in the framers of it. 

The evil intended to be remedied was that of a con- 
federation, or league without a sanction^ and conse- 
quently without the means of enforcing its decrees. 

1 M'CoUonjrh vs. State of Mainland, 4 WheatoD| 316. 
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Such a confederation is in theory weak, and all experi- 
ence has proved it so. By the third article of the old 
Confederation, the nature of it was defined, and charac- 
terized as a ^ firm league of friendship for each other, 
lor their common defence, the security of their libertieff» 
and general welfare.** The powers of the Confedera- 
tion, or League, were vested in a Congress, without a Ju- 
diciary, and without an Executive ; in this Congress, the 
states were represented in their sovereign capacity, and 
treated with each other as with foreign nations ; the peo- 
ple, moreover, were in no manner amenable to the judg- 
ments of the Congress ; that body had no power over 
them ; they were answerable only to their state govern- 
ments ; this Confederation, then, had no feature of a gov- 
ernment, and was in facta simple meeting of ambassadors, 
vested with more than ordinary powers. This, then, was 
the evil to be remedied, — ^the want of a government Look- 
ing then to the existing evil, and to the object in view, 
we should conclude, apriorij that the Constitution thus 
formed was intended to be a government, and not a 
league. 2dly. But, if we go fbrther, and look to the 
actual instructions of the delegates, we shall find, that 
the intention was to constitute a government, and pre- 
serve the union. Thus, the express words used in the 
credenlieUa of the delegates from Connecticut, New- 
York, and New-Jersey, were to take such measures as 
were necessary to *' render the federal constitution ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the government and the pres- 
ervation of the union.*^ And such was the substance 
of the instructions from the majority of the states. 
Hence, we see that the intention was to form a govern- 
ment, and not a league. 

§ 619. But 2dly, That they did form a government, 
and not a league, appears from the terms of the Consti- 
tution ; for by the articles of confederation, and those of 
all leagues, purporting to be such, the states constitut- 
ing them reserved to themselves an equal vote in the 
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Congress ; indeed, this is of the estenee of all leagues; 
but, by the Constitution of the United States, the states 
have not an equal vote in the Congress, but in the Honse 
of Representatives vote by numbers, and in the Senate, 
though the representation is equal, the vote $8 hy persons. 
Again, the acts of leagues bind only the states that com- 
pose them, and do not operate on persons. In the Con- 
stitution of the United States, however, the laws ope- 
rate not only upon the states, but, as we have shown by 
Prop. 0th, upon the people at large, and individually. 
Besides these considerations, the division of the powers 
granted, into Executive, Legislative, and Judicial, — ^the 
mode of electing the President, and the careful con- 
struction of the Judiciary, all incontestibly prove that 
the Constitution constitutes a government^ and not a 
league.^ 

§ 520. Proposition 12th. The gavemmeni of the 
Vnited Stixtes is sovereign in its national capacity. 

By our first definition. Sovereignty is the highest 
power in a state ; and for a state or nation to be sove- 
reign, it must govern itself, and be independent of other 
powers.* Now, if we apply these characteristics to the 
government of the United States, we find that it pos- 
sesses them all. Ist. It is the highest power in a no- 
tiontd sense, because it is the only power which, in the 
United States, can exercise national authority ; it is the 
, only power which can lay tcuees upon all the states ; the 
only power which can declare tear, make peace, and 
enter into treaties, coin money, or regulate commerce, 

* Note. — The obvious intention and understanding of the frameis 
of the Constitution upon this point, might be illustrated by the 
quotation of many passages. I shall only give one, 

" A government by compact is no government at ail. You 
may as well go back to your congressional federal government, 
where, in the character of ambassadors^ they may form treaties 
for each state.*' 

Mr. Morris, Debates in the Federal Canventiotu 
« Vattel's Law of Nations, p. 16. 
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^a^ m short do any act characteristic of national sove- 
reignty. 2d. It governs, itself, for, by Art. 1st. Sect. 
801, Art. 2d, Sect. 2d, Art 3d, Sect 2d and Sect 3d of 
the Constitution, the government of the United States is 
vested with all the powers of sdf-govemmeai. 3d. It 

.is independent of all other powers ; for, by the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the subsequent successful ter- 
Qiination of the War of the Revolution, and the adop- 
tion of the Qonstitution by the states then composing 
the Confederation, the United States became indepen- 
dent of bII foreign nations ; and we have already shown, 
by Prop. 1 0th, that the states could not control the gen- 
eral government within ccHistitutionid limits, therefore 
the United States are sovereign in their national ca- 
pacity. 

^521. PaoposmoN ISta. The Govemmenis of the 

-states are sovereign in a municipalj and are not sove- 
reign in a national capacity* 

By the 10th article of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, ^' The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states re- 
spectively, or to the people.** Now the power to make 

. municipal laws, — ^by which are meant all laws which 
concern only the state, directly and iqunediately, — is 
not vested in Congress, neither is it prohibited to the 
states, it is consequently among the reserved rights of 
the states ,^hd the people : and by the various state 
constitutions, we find that the people have vested it, so 
f^ as is not inconsistent with personal rights, in the state 
legislatures. It is therefore their proper prerogative to 
exercise it Thus, all the laws rdative to state taxa- 
tion, chartered companies, eleemosynary institutions, 
and-police regulations, are within the powers of state 
legislatures. Tfasy are, therefore, sovereign in their 
municipal capacity. They are not sovereign in a na- 

S 



'tional capacity, because in that lespeet ihey ire ndl 

** the higfaeet power.** The govenimeiit ai the IMted 

'States, as vre hare seen by Proposhkni I2th, is sove- 

'reig^ in a national sense, and it is only sovereign in that 

'tense ; for, by Art 1, Sec. 10, the states are Ibrbidden 

'to exercise any power characteristic of naiional sove- 

'reignty ; thus, they cannot make peace, or declare war, 

tax imports and 'exports, make treaties, and coin money; 

ihey are, therefore, not sovereign in that sense. 

^ 522. Pboposition 14th. T%e government of the 
Vnited States is superior to, and sovereign over fAe got- 
emments of ihe states^ in those cases in which they are 
eonsHtutioMMy brought into coUision. 

This may be proved by examples drawn from each of 
the great departments of the governments. 1. Of the 
Legislative. Thus, Congress have the power to tax 
articles of consumption ; so have the states ; now, 
should Congress and the states both tax the same arti- 
cle, the state canuot, by excessive taxation, exhaust 
the article so as to prevent the collection of the United 
States tax ; again, the states may grant, as New-YoA 
did, a peculiar privilege to navigate the waters of their 
states ; but should another person get a coasting lieense 
under the navigation laws of the United States, the mo- 
iiopoly must yield to the laws of Congress ; again^ we 
' have already seen that Congress can constitutionally 
taake a law securing priority of payments, and such a 
law, whatever the state laws may be, must have prece- 
dence. 

^ 523. 2. Of the Judiciary. By Art. 3d, Sect 1st, 
of the Constitution, the judicial power is expressly ex- 
tended to all cases in which the United States are a 
party, and to all controversies between two or more 
'states. In all judicial matters, therefore, between ^e 
United States and the states, — the United Stsites gov- 
ernment are supreme, and all matters in relation to such 
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cpntriNrersies must be decided according to the Consti- 
tiftioQ and laws of the United States^ The legislatures 
of the states canuot ajQOul. the judgments, or determine 
the jurisdiction of the courts, of the United Stat^s.^ 

^ 524* 3. Of the Executive. By Art. 2d, Sect. 2di^ 
of the Constitution, the President is conunander-in-chief 
of the- militia of the several states when called into ser- 
vice ; and as a consequence of this power, whenever the 
troops of the United States, and the militia are on ser* 
vice together, the officer commanding the troops of the 
United States commands the whole. 

Hepce we see, that in all cases where there can be a^ 
constitutional collision between the authorities of thei 
United States and thpse of the stales, the former are 
stJ^erior to^ and sovereign over the kUter, 

§ 525. PROPOSITION 15th. The^^eopU ofth^ l/Rt<«4 
States cure one fuUion. 

This may be shown by considerations drawn froiif^ 
various sources, 1st. We see by the adoption, and subr 
aequent history of th^ Constitution, that the Uniteq 
States have, for nearly half a century, been living undei^ 
(me govemrnmt ; and, by proposition 12th, that this govn 
emment pps^essj^ entire nciional sovereignty ; with re-: 
iBpect, therefore, to its exterior relations* the United 
States are one natioii ; they are represented, and know^ 
oJfciaUy^ aa« si;^ch, all QTer the world. Again, they are, 
ayfi^h irkternaUy as well as externally; fpr, by ProposU 
tion 8th, we have demonstrated that the Constitution ojf 
|)i€i T/^iM States proceeds from the people in their sove- 
T^gn, capojcUy^ It did not projceed from the states, ai[ 
separate communities^ and throughout all the proceed* 
ioga on its adoption, this idea strongly predominatec^ 
Sta^il are recognised throughqut the Constitution, bi^ 
only a§i instninients ufi the ha^s of the sanpte people whf( 
aj^e a^ ibje. ^uthorf, both of % Union qnd^ of <^| 

i;5Cniichx 115, _; 
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ftoiM. The people, on the occasion of the adoptioii of 
the CoDstitntion, acted in their original, soyereign, no- 
Honal capacity. Having thus originated, we see that 
the Constitution is binding, not upon the states only, but 
npon the whole people. It acts upon them indhridnally, 
and therefore as one nation. This we have seen in 
Proposition 0th. Further, no small proof of this propo- 
sition, like that of others, may be derived from a view 
of the object and intentions of those who instituted the 
government The single object of tlie present govern* 
ment was to perpetuate the union, and consolidate the 
national interests. This is expressly stated in all the 
proceedings prior to the formation of the Constitution, 
in the debates of the Federal Convention,^ and in the 
admirable letter* of General Washington, transmittiDg 
the Constitution to the governors of the several states. 
'* In all our deliberations on this subject, we kept stea- 
dily in our view that which appears to us the greatest 
interest of every true American, the consolidation of our 
union, in which is involved our prosperity, felicity, 
safety, — ^perhaps our national existence." These sen- 
timents of Washington were doubtless those of all, at 
that time, except a very few, who were jealous lest the 
national should entirely destroy the state govehunents. 
Time has shown that such jealousies were wholly illu- 
sory, and the only danger is, that the states may en- 
croach too far on the prerogatives of the general gov- 
ernment. 

§ 526. Another consideration in favoiir of the entire 
unity of the nation, and its future continuance^ may be 
found in the unity of its language and manners. It is 
believed that no nation on earth is so entirely hotmh 
geneoua. If we look to Great Britain, we find that 
people coniposed of four different nations, — ^the Welch, 
English, Irish, and Scotch. Between &e original lan^ 

>4Eniott«iiIMNitef,66,197. >Id«ii.a48. 
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gqilges of th^e people th^re 19 ac^rcely ^resemblance* 
If ve limit the ezs^mmatipn to England, we find the 
dialects of Londpn and Yorkshire more diverse than 
those 0/ the extreme parts of our union. If we look to 
France, it is the same. Germany also is composed of 
people speaking different tongues. The vast empire of 
China is the same. But how is it in the United States ! 
From Maine to Missouri, through all the United States^ 
their language is the same ; there is no change of tongue : 
the only discoverable difference is in the use of particur 
I^r words, which occasionally betray the birth of the 
speaker* It is true there are occasional settlements of 
^ernaa^is, but they ^jre too few in comparison with the 
m^Sy fo Vf^r}^ a^y particular d^bHnct with a distinct 

Wi/Lb n^spect to tmriUen language, it is everywhere 
the saoie. Even the Grecian, pure as it is found in 
HoiD/ejR, con^ins niore dialects than can be found in thf 
wl^oie coynpais of American authors. 

§ 627. The same remark which we haye made with 
respect to language, may be affixed with nearly equal 
force to manner^. There ^xe few custom^ or habits ip 
pne portion of the union, not to be found in another; 
90lie /^h^ch could give oojs district a distinct i^adonajL 
character frofm another. 

The United States sure, therefore, emphatically an$ 
naUor^ Politically, socially, morally, they are stamped 
with one character^ and must share the same destiny. 

§ 628. PROPOSITION 16th. The Government of the 
United States tea government of majorities* 

In the conventions of the people which ratified the 
Constitution, a majority in any one convention made the 
decision ; for no other rule could be applied when they 
were subordinate to no authority but their own. But in 
the Constittttion of the United States, and in those of the 
#ey^al states, thb principle is everywhere manifest 
Im^ Of the Legislature; members of the House of 

82 
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Representatives are chosen by majorities of the people, 
and the House of Representatives decide by majorities ; 
and by Art 1st, Sect 5, a majority constitutes a qaorom. 
Members of the Senate are chosen by majorities of the 
Legislatures, who are themselves chosen by majorities 
of the people. A majority of the Senate likewise decide 
all legislative questions,*^except one, which wili be 
hereafter mentioned. 

§ 629. The Executive is chosen by the majority of the 
electors, and when there is no such majority, by a ma- 
jority of the state representations in the House. The 
electors are chosen by majorities of the people, or of 
the state legislatures. It is true, there is a poMUUy^ by 
a combination of majorities in minor districts, that the 
executive should be elected by a minority of the votes 
of persons ; but this is a contingent occurrence of very 
remote probability. It is a case not within the con- 
templation of the Constitution, which could only provide 
for the common course of human events. 3. Of the 
Judiciary. The judges are appointed by the President, 
who is elected by a majority ; and their appointments are 
confirmed by the Senate, who also are elected by a ma- 
jority. They are, therefore, appointed indirecUiy by a 
majority. But the the<H7 of the Constitution required 
that they who, of all the members of the government, 
should be purest from every touch of violence or cor- 
ruption, should by many checks and guards be placed as 
remote as possible from popular action. 

^ 530. The estceptions to this almost universal rule 
are cases of obvious and urgent propriety. 1st, The 
Senate cannot confirm a treaty without the concurrence 
of iwo4kird8 of its members. The reason of this is, 
that treaties have, by the Constitution, the vdlidUy of 
laws ; yet they are made by the Senate, and President, 
without the concurrence of the Representatives, and 
therefore ought to be enacted by the Senate with more 
than usual unanimity. It is therefoire provided, that 
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iwo^hirds must concur in the confirmation of a treaty. 
2d. The second exception is in the case of an impeach- 
fnerU. This also requires hoa-lMrds to make a conyic- 
tion. This is in order to give greater certainty, accuracy, 
and solemnity to convictions involving life, property, 
and reputation. 

Thus we see. that the whole structure of the govern- 
ment is based upon the acts of majorities, and that these 
majorities, at last, rest upon a majority of the whole 
people. 

§ 531. Proposition ITtit. The Govemmeni of the 
United States is perpettjud^ wdess abrogated hy the will of 
a majority of the whole people. 

A government can only be abrogated by the same 
power which brought it mto existence. Now by Propo- 
sition 8th, the Constitution of the United States proceeds 
from the people in their sovereign capacity. Th% peo- 
ple then, in their sovereign capacity only, can abrogate 
it. That they have the power to do so is obvious 
enough ; it is only asserting the common right of all 
nations to institute, alter, and amend their forms of 
government, ^at is the right of revolution* Till that 
right is exercised, the -Constitution is perpetual. 

§ 532. But what is meant by the people in their 
sovereign capacity ? Are not the states that sovereignly ? 
No ; for we find the following provisions among the 
amendments to the Constitution. 

Article 9th. The enumeration in this consOtuiion of 
certain rights, shaU not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

Article 10th.. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution^ nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the 
people. 

Now in these articles there are three sets of rights 
recognised. 1. Rights granted to the government of 
the United States. 2. Rights granted, that is, »'not 
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tli« people* Now the ataiea^ fit heic understood, the 
BUie goTeromenU eaniiQi represent the original aoTe- 
leignty of the people, because out of three portioDs into 
which the people have volontanly divided their sove- 
reignty, the states possess only one. This must be so, 
or there is no meaning in those articles of the Consti- 
tution. The states, therefore, imbody only ^ part of 
the sovereignty of the people, and in the same sense 
that, mathematically, a part is not equal to the whole, 
they cannot perform the acts of a greater power ; they 
cannot unmake what they never had power to make. 

^ 533. But, may not the people of a state* assembled 
in its sovereign capacity, by means of delegates or 
otherwise, gbiipgate the Constitution as it respects itself 
and secede from the IJnion t No. By Proposition 9tfa, 
the Constitution acts upon indimduaU. Now, the instant 
the people of a state cease to act officially through its 
state govemmentSy they act individually, imd are upon 
the level with the people of a town, county, or two states 
togethw. The Constitution acts upon individuals witb^ 
out any ref<;rence tp state lines. In what way, then, could 
they escape the influence c{ the laws T Had they never 
voluntarily come under them, these laws eould not have had 
any influence over them ; or had they fixed a period to 
the duration of that influence, then at the expiration of 
that time they could have withdrawn. But, having 
taken neither of these positions, they can escape from 
the influence of their own act only by a revolution, and 
a revolution can be made only by a majority. A ma- 
jority may do it, because, when government is to be 
thrown oflf, and men assume their original rights, there 
is no superior authority to limit the acts of a majority. 
Any less number, whether composing a state or parts 
of several states cannot do it without subjecting them- 
selves to the penalties of treason^ — as they would 
not have the power to revolutionize t)»e goveimaent, but 
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-would only be acting contrary to its laws and the ezisl* 
iag authorities. 

^ 534. Thus we have seen that a state cannot abro- 
gate the Constitution, because its government is vested 
with only a portion of the sovereignty : and the people 
of that state cannot do it (unless they are a majority of 
the whole Union), because they must, act individually, 
and the laws of the government acting upon individuals, 
any resistance by them to any constitutional exercise of 
authority would incur the penalties of treason. 

It follows then, necessarily, that the government of 
the United States is perpetual, unless abrogated by the 
will of the majority of the whole people. 

§ 535. We have now recited, with such proof as 
seems to us sufficient, the propositions which include the 
nature, principles, and relations of the United States 
Grovemment. We have established ; 

1. That this Government is a Democratic Federative 
Republic ; 

2. That the Democracy of the United States is a 
Representative Democracy ; 

3. That the foundation of this Government is the 
consent of, and ihe sanction of it is responsibility to, the 
people; 

4* That the great conservative principle of the 
government is the virtue of the people ; 

5. That the Constitution of the United States proceeds 
from th^ people in their sovereign capacity, and that it 
acts upon individuals as well as states^ 

6. That the constitutions of the states act upon 
individuals, but not upon the Government of the United 
States, nor upon each other ; 

7. That the Government of the United States is 
sovereign in a national, and the states in a municipal 
capaci^ \ 

8. That the Government of the United States, is in 
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case of coiMfttetioaal coUiiiam soTereiga orer, and 
saperior to the state governments ; 

9« That the GoTemment of the United States ia not 
n»erely a league ; 

10. That the Govenunent of the United States is a 
govenunent of majorities ; 

1 L That the Government of the United States is per- 
petual, unless abrogated by the will of a majority of the 
whole people; and tha^ consequently* no state can 
secede. 

^ 536. With these propositions impressed upon the 
nwd it is thought that little misconception can exist 
apon the nature and construction of th^ United States 
gpveromenjU Son^e of them have, it is true, been dis- 
puHed in. tia»ea of warmth and excitement ; but all of 
ibem have been supported by a great, ms^rity of the 
American people, and. illMStrated by tiw acts ot public 
bodies, a|id tlpi^ wod^ of distingniftlwd alat^ainen from 
the Revolution to the present time. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRACTICAL OFVRATION OF THE NATIONAL 00N8TITUTKMI. 

^ 537. When the Constitution had been ratified by 
the requisite number of states, it had acquired its legal 
foree^ but was inert till properly put into operation. 
The people had made it an instrument of great and 
beneficent powers, but their aetion under it was necessary 
to give it life. The mode of doing this had been pro- 
Tided by the convention.^ They had '* resolved that^ as 
soon as the conventions of nine states should have ratified 
the Constitution, Congress should -fix a day on. which 
electors should be appointed by the states which should 
have ^ ratified the same, and a day on which electors 
should assemble to vote for President, and the time and 
place ef commencing proceedings under the Constitution. 
That, after such publication, the electors should be 
appokted, and the senators and representatives elected," 
and such other regulations as were necessary, &^c. ; and 
that, ^ after the Preeident was elected, he and Congress 
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•hoold, without ddayy proceed to €xeeuU ike Cansti- 

^ 538. Aceordini^y Congress, after the ralificatioii of 
a sufficient number of states in July, 1788, H>rdered, 
that the several ratifications of the Ck>nstitution of the 
United States be referred to a committee, to examine and 
report an act for putting said constitution into operation, 
A. committee was appointed, and the foUowing resolution 
passed,* *' Resolved, that the first Wednesday in Januaiy 
next be the day for appointing the electors in the several 
states which, b^ore said day, shall have ratified the 
Constitution ; that the first day in February next be the 
day for the electors to assemble in their respective states, 
and vote for a President ; and that the first Wednesday 
in March next be the time, and the present seat of Con- 
gress the place for commencing proceedings under said 
Constitution/' 

^ 539. In pursuance of this resolution, the elections 
in the several states were held, at the time appointed, 
and on Wednesday, the 4th ofMareh^ 1789, the Constp- 
hUion went into practical operation. On the dOth April, 
George Washington, unanimously elected, was inaugu- 
rated President of the United States. Subsequently to 
this, North Carolina and Rhode Island, which had not 
then ratified, joined the Union. Soon after, a number of 
amendments, the effect of which we have heretofore 
considered, were recommended to the states by two- 
thirds of Congress, and adopted. 

^ 540. Thus the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment was begun. The arrangement of the Judiciaiy, 
the rules of proceedings, the organization of the depart- 
ments, and the appointment of officers, were within the 
power of Congress and the Executive, and formed the 
earliest objects of their consideration. 

^541. In practice, as well as theory, the government 

* 

1 4 ElfioU** Debslef, 849. *iaem.821. * Id. SSS. 
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is divided into three great departments, having distinct 
duties to perform, — ^the Executive, the Legislative, and 
the Judicial ; in this order, we shall consider the practical 
operation of the government. 

1. OF THE EXECUTIVE. 

^ 642. By Art. 2d, Sect. 1st, of the Constitution, the 
executive povoer is vested in the President. By Sect. 2d, 
he is commander'in'chief of the army, of the navy, and 
of the militia when called into actual service. He may 
require the opinion in writing of the principal officers of 
the executive departments, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their offices, and has power to grant re- 
prieves, pardons, &c. &c. He has the appointment, in 
conjunction with the Senate, of ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the United States, except those 
inferior officers whose appointment the Congress may 
vest in the heads of departments, courts, &c. He re- 
ceives ambassadors and other public officers, takes care 
that the laws are faithfully executed, and commissions 
officers. 

§ 543. These are all the general duties annexed by 
the Constitution to the office of President. We have 
already seen that they could not be performed, till 
Congress had first erected the offices which were to be 
filled, and enacted the laws which were to be executed. 
We shall now see how this was done. 

§ 544. The constitutional duties above enumerated 
comprehend all tJie executive duties of the government; 
for Uie President is the only executive officer known to 
the Constitution, and the only one responsible to the 
people. The duties, however, are obviously too numer- 
ous and various for one man ; hence, the Constitution 
contemplated the appointment of inferior officers, and 
the division of labour among subordinates. For this 
purpose Congress has, at dififerent times, created the 

T 
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Departments of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Post-office, 
and Mint. The duties of each of these departments 
hare been prescribed, and may be considered separately. 

1. OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

^ 545. This department was created by the act of 
the 16th September, 1789. The presiding officer is 
called Secretary of State, and, like other officers, is 
commissioned, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. His duty is to conduct the foreign affairs of 
the United States, whether by correspondence, com- 
missions, instructions, or memorials, with foreign pow- 
ers or public ministers. He keeps the seal of the 
United States and affixes it to all civil commissions, 
provided they have the signature of the President. He 
is intrusted with the publication and distribution of all 
acts and resolutions of Congress, and all Treaties with 
Foreign nations and Indian Tribes.^ He preserves the 
original of all treaties, public documents, laws, and cor- 
respondence with foreign powers : he preserves copies 
of the several statutes of the states, grants passports to 
citizens, and controls the Patent Office. 

§ 645. These duties may be divided into classes. 
1. Those which concern yorctg^n intercourse; 2. Those 
which concern the preservation and distribution of the 
laws; 3. Which regard the autheniieity of conurdsswM ; 
4. Those which concern copyrights and patents. 

1. Of Foreign Intercourse. It is necessary that 
nations should hold intercourse together, for the purpose 
of regulating trade, avoiding injuries, and terminating 
dilSerences. It is equally obvious, that they cannot treat 
together immediately^ as two individuals; they must, 
therefore, hold their conferences by means of delegates^ 
that is, by public ministers.^ 

» Act of April 20th, 1818. « VattePs Laws of NatioBi, 

book r\~ ahap. T. sect. 65, 66. 
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^ 547. A public minister properly signifies any gd» 
charged with public affairs, but is here understood as 
one who ia charged with the care of public affairs at a 
foreign court Of these there are now severed orders, 

§ 548. The highest order is one which properly 
represents the government, or «overe^<^, and is entitled 
to act for it upon all occasions. A person of this rank 
ifl called an AmhassadorJ^ 

^ 549. The next rank is that of jEJnvoi^. This term 
signifies one who is sent, and means a minister sent for 
a particular purpose, as to adjust a special commercial 
treaty, or arrange disputed boundaries. There are 
envoys ordinary and extraordinary : of the same rank 
also are ministers plenipotentiary, who are sent with 
powers to make a particular treaty; thus, Messrs. 
Adams, Clay, &c. were Ministers Plenipotentiary to 
form the Treaty of Peace at Ghent. 

^ 550. The third ordei* is thatof .MittHS^^rs Resident, 
or ChargS d^^ffaires, which means one who is charged 
with the ordinary affairs of the nation at a foreign court* 

§ 551. These are all the orders of public ministers, 
as commonly understood, resident at foreign courts. 
There are, however, several other classes of public 
officers, through whom intercourse is held with foreign 
nations. 

§ 552. To each foreign embassy is attached a Secre^ 
iary of Legation : this officer performs the duties of a 
secretary, or clerk to the mission, and is frequently left 
in charge of affairs when a minister is recalled. 

§ 553. Consvia are commercial agents^ appointed by 
the government to oversee, and take charge of the afifairs 
of individuals when they have no agent of their own 
present 

§ 554. The *laws ef the United States prescribe the 

» VattePs Lawf of Nations, chap. VI. Met. 71, 72. " Act of 
April, 1791$. 
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following duties to American Consuls. 1. It is made 
their doty to act as administrators opon the estate of 
such American citizens as shall die abroad, without 
leaving a legal representative, partner, or trustee, and at 
the end of one year account to the Treasury of the 
United States for his effects, &c. &c. 

§ 555. 2. Wh^ vessds are stranded^ it is their duty 
to take all proper measures to save the same, and when 
no master, owner, or consignee is present to take care 
of the goods and effects, and deliver the proceeds to the 
owners. 

§ 556. 3. ^It is their duty to receive from vessels 
sailing from the ports of the United States their Regis- 
ters, Sea Letters, Passports, &c., and when said vessel 
produces her clearance, to return them to the master. 

§ 557. 4. Whenever a ship is sold, or her crew dis- 
charged in a foreign port, to receive from the master 
cne month*s pay from each seaman, to constitute a fund 
for the mmntenance of destitute American seamen^ and to 
account for the same with the Treasury every six months. 

§ 558. 5. It is the duty of Consuls to provide for the 
support and passage to the United States of destitute 
American seamen^ in a reasonable manner, and at the 
expense of the United States. For the proper perform- 
ance of these duties, they are obliged to give bonds 
with securities, and for their time and trouble are 
aUowed certain specified fees ; their delinquencies are 
punished by fine and imprisonment. 

§ 559. These consular agencies are established in 
nearly all the countries and ports where the United 
States have any commerce. Their great object is to 
ascertain the legality of the trade of American vessels 
in foreign ports, and afford protection and relief to 
Ameriean seamen and citizens, who may be in foreign 
countries* 

^ Act of Febraaiy, 160a. 
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§ 660. 2. CredefUiaU, A pMic minister is kmnm by 
kis credentidU. ^Letters of Credence are the kistrumenti 
which authorixt and eatabUsh a minister in his eharacter^ 
with the government to whom they are addressed : they 
are his general Letter of Attorney. 

§ 561. Inatructums are the secret letter of directions 
given by a government to its minister, to inform him how 
he is to act, and what he is to perform. 

§ 562. For the purpose of preserving the dignity of 
their respective governments, and performing their duties 
with safety, public mimstera and their servants- are by 
the laws of nation^ allowed certain privileges ; viz. 

§ 563. 1. The persons of ministers are scuyred and 
inmolable among all nations. This privilege extends to 
them fsom the time they first enter the country to which 
ihey are sent. 8o also they are allowed piBrsonol aafetif 
in all countries through which they pass. 

§ 564* ^A public minister has an entire independence 
from the jurisdiction and authority of the state where 
he resides. To these rales there is an ^excepHon^ in 
case of an ambassador's converting these privileges into 
Hcentiousness. If an ambassador abuses his privileges, 
and commits wrong, he may be restrained ; 1. By appli- 
cation to his master, and if he fail to recall him, by 
ordering him out of the country, 2. In case he take up 
arms, or commit open violence, he may be ^^uUed bj 
force. In case he intrigue, or form a conspiracy, he 
may be arrested, or otherwise disposed of according te 
the exigency of the case. ^A well known instance of 
that kind occurred in this country, in the case of Genet, 
the French minister, during the administration of Gen- 
eral Washington. The President only requested the 
French government to recall Mr. Genet, whidi wat 

1 Vattel, book IV. chap. VI. sect. 76, 77. « Idem. «6ct. 81, 
8S, 92, 93. » Pitkin'i Civ. Hirt. voL II. * Vattel, book IV. 
ohap. VII. 
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done; no doubt harsher measures would have beeD 
justifiable* 

§ 665. ^A Consul is not such a public minister as to 
be entitled to the privileges of that eharact^, nor is he 
under the special protection of the laws of nations. 

§ 5G6. The credmtiaU of foreign ministers are re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State, and ezanuBed ; all the 
business and correspondence is carried oa by him : it is 
in writing, and placed on record. 

§ 567. Passports to visit foreign countries are 
made out-by the Secretary of State. Passport properly 
signifies a safe conduct in war. In such case, the 
government or authority granting them i& bound to make 
good any damage the bearer of them might suffer. In 
peace, it is little more than a certificate of citizenship, and 
entitles the bearer to safety and civility among foreign 
nations, so far as respects the public authorities, when 
the laws are not violated. 

§ 568. 2. PreservcUion and publication of the Laws. 
The originals of all treaties, laws, resolutions, and 
diplomatic documents are deposited in the office of the 
Secretary of State. The laws, resolutions, and orders 
of each Congress are printed, hy direction of the Secre- 
tary of State, and distributed among heads of depart- 
ments, members of Congress, public libraries, and the 
several states of the Union. It is made the duty of the 
Secretary to procure copies of the stcUtdes of the several 
states^ and preserve them. 

h ^ 569. The laws^ resolutionsj znd orders of Congress 
are annually printed, under the direction of the Secretary, 
in three newspapers, in each state and territory of the 
United States. These papers are selected by him, and 
receive a fixed compensation for the publication. 

§ 570. ^In addition to the publication of the [laws 
here mentioned, the Secretary is charged with the 

^ Kent's Comm. voL I. p. 43. * Reiolation of ApxiJ^ 1816i. 
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fonnation, and publication of a biennial catalogue^ for the 
use of Congress and the public likewise, of all the 
officers, civil and military, of the United States, with 
their compensation, the state where bom and where 
employed ; and also the names, force, and condition of 
all the vessels belonging to the United States, when and 
where built. This Register informs Congress, and 
through them the people, the exact number and location 
of all the officers of the United States, and the amount 
required for their support. 

§ 571. 3. Authenticity of Commissions. It is neces- 
sary that all commissions of public officers should be 
rendered autlientic by certain signs and signatures. For 
this purpose, it is provided that all commissions shall 
be signed by the President, who is the appointing 
power, and sealed with the seal of the United States, 
This seal is kept in the Department of State, and affixed 
to all civil commissions which have been signed by the 
President. There is also in the Department of State 
a Seal of Office^ used by the Secretary to authenticate 
copies of records and papers, which copies are received 
as evidence equally with the originals* 

§ 572. 4. ^Patent Laws, and Copyrights ; — The 
Patent Office is under the contro^ of the Secretary <^' 
State. The provision of the Constitution under which 
patents are obtained, has already been discussed. 

^ 573. The laws for obtaining patents require, 1. That 
those who obtain patents should be either citizens or 
aliens having resided in the country two years. 2. That 
it be obtained by petition to the Secretary, in a form pre- 
scribed. 3. That on presentation of such petition, 
thirty dollars must be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. 4. There must be -a specification or 
description of the art, invention, or discovery for which 
the patent is obtained. This must describe not only the 
form and construction, but the mode of using the 

> Acts of Febroaij 8lst, 1798» and April 17th, 180Q. 
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machioe, &e. It most mention whether it is an hn- 
provenient, or a new machine. It most be without 
referenee to drawing or model, and must be signed bj 
the appUeani^ before two totlneMM. 6, This most be 
accompanied by an oath, or affiitnatioD, that the applK 
cant is the true inventor^ Ssc. 6. If not a citizen, the 
applicant mual make oath that tiie same has not, to his 
knowledge and belief, been nsed ia this or any foreiga 
country, and that he has resided in this country two 
years. 7. When the patent is for a machine^ a perspe^ 
five drawing must accompany the specification ; and 
when it is complicated, there most be sections of the 
interior, and if required, a model. If it be for a com- 
position of matter, sufficient must be depomted for ex- 
periment. 8. When there are -two applicants for the 
same invention, the law provides for the appointment of 
three arbitrators, one by each party, and one by the 
fieeret^ry of State. 

§ 574. When patents are violated, the trespasser must 
pay to the patentee three times the actual damage proved 
to have been sustained. 

^ 576. An inventor may assign his right before the 
patent has issued, and the assignee may take out a 
patent, or he may assign the patent after it is obtamed. 

^ 576. ^Copyrights are secured to the anUhors of 
books, maps, charts, and musical composition, by simply 
depositing in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of 
the United States for the district in which the author or 
proprietor lives, a copy of the title of such work, which 
the Clerk records. He must also deposite, in said 
Clerk's office, a copy of the work, within six months 
after its publication. 

§ 577. The time for which copyrights are taken out 
is twenty-eight years, and at the expiration of that time, 
the author, or his widow, or children, may renew the 
right fop^Tifteen yean longer, upon condition of record- 

1 Act of Fsbciisiy 3d, leei. 
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ing the title a second time, six months previous to the 
expiration of the former term, and causing the title to be 
published in one or more newspapers for the space of 
four weeks. 

§ 578. The author must likewise give notice, by 
advertisement in or on the work, that it is entered ac- 
cording to cLct of Congress, 

§ 679. In the case of books, the penalty infringing a 
copyright is the forfeiture of every volume so printed 
to the author, and the forfeiture for every sheet printed, 
or printing, of the sum of fifty cents, one-half to the 
author, and one-half to the United States ; and in ad- 
dition, to pay the author all the damages, which he may 
prove or recover, on a special auction upon the case. 

§ 580. We have now enumerated the several duties 
which devolve upon the Department of State, and the 
mode in which they are performed. These duties are 
performed by the Secretary, assisted by clerks, messen- 
gers, watchmen. Sic. 

For the officers in the State Department, see Table. 

2. OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

. § 581. The object of this department is to manage 
the moneyed concerns of the government. It was created 
by the act of September, 1789. The general duties of 
the Secretary of the Treasury are to prepare and digest 
plans for the improvement and management oi^e public 
revenue^ and for the support of the public credit. To 
execute such services relative to the sale of lands as 
may be required of him : to make reports, and give 
information to either branch X>f the legislature, in person 
or writing, respecting all matters referred to him by the 
Senate or House of Representatives, or which shall 
pertain to his office. 

§ 582. To perform the details of these duties, they 
have been distributed among eleven sub-deparimentSf 
Tiz. The Ist comptroller; the 2d comptroller; the l6t» 
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2d, 8d, 4th, and 6th auditors; the treasurer; re^ster; 
solicitor ; and land offices. At the head of each of 
these sub-divisions is a separate officer, charged with 
specific duties, and who has under him a number of 
inferior officers. 

• § 683. 1. The Secretary of the Treasury himself 
prepares the annual report to be laid before Congress 
of the state of the National Fhiances ; prepares plans 
for the unprovement of the revenue ; — reports in answer 
to the calls of Congress, and gives a general superintend- 
ence to all tho branches of the Department. 

§ 684. 2. The first comptroller^ examines all accounts 
settled by the first and third auditors, and certifies the 
balance thereon to the register; countersigns warrants 
drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury, if authorized 
by law ; reports to the Secretary the official forms to be 
used in the different offices. He superintends the 
preservation of the public accounts, subject to his re- 
vision, and provides for the regular pa3rment of all 
money which may be collected. 

§ 686. 3. The second comptroller is independent of 
the first. It is the duty of this officer to revise and 
certify the accounts stated in the offices of the second, 
third, and fourth auditors ; in his office is kept a record of 
the accounts seUUd^ showing the balances dne to and 
from the United States; a secord of all the requisitions 
for mdney drawn by the ^cretaries of the War and 
Navy Departments ; on its files are placed all contracts 
involving the payment of money within these depart- 
ments. It is the duty of this comptroller to keep an 
account with each specific appropriation, and to make 
such statements of the disbursements as may be required 
by law. 

The ^decisions of the comptrollers upon all mattefs of 
account submitted to them, \afindL 

; y Pocee's National Calendar. * Act of May, 179|. j 
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In the mode of disbursing money from the Treasury, 
there is a system of checks provided, which gives per- 
fect security to the national funds. Money, which has 
been appropriated, may by the President and Secretaries 
be advanced to the public agents, but those agents must 
render their accounts to the comptrollers, and be by them 
admitted before the payment will be legal. Accounts 
in general must first be audited^ and then be certified by 
the comptroller. 

§ 586. 4. First Auditor. This officer receives all 
accounts accruing in the Treasury Department, and in 
relation to the revenue and civil list ; and after examin- 
ation, certifies the balance, and transmits the accounts 
and vouchers to the first comptroller foi his decision. 

§ 587. Secon4 Auditor. This officer receives and 
settles, let. All accounts relative to the pay, subsistence, 
and forage of the army and officers, with the clothing of 
servants, &c. &c. 2d. The accounts pertaining to the 
clothing and purchasing departments. 3. All accounts 
for the contingent disbursements of the army, for which 
no specific appropriations are made by Congress. 
4. Accounts relative to the hospital stores, drugs, medi- 
cines, &c., and the claims of private physicians for ser- 
vices rendered officers and soldiers. 5. Accounts 
relating to the recruiting department. 6. Accounts 
relating to the ordnance department, Tarsenak, the 
armament of new fortifications, and the arming of the 
nulitia. 7. Accounts relating to the national armories* 
8. Accounts appertaining to disbursements in the Indian 
department, such as pay of agents, presents, annuities, 
contingencies, &c. 

§ 688. 6. Third Auditor. The duty of this officer 
extends to the auditing of all accounts for the quarter- 
master's department, for money, and property ; the same 
as to accounts for subsistence, and for fortifications ; for 
the Mflitary Academy, for roads, surveys, and other 
internal improvements ; for revolutionary invalids, and 
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half-pay pensions; pensions to widows and orphans, 
oatstanding claims, and all unsettled accounts of the 
war department to July, 1815. 

§ 589. 7. Fourth Auditor. This officer receives all 
accounts accruing in the navy department, or in relation 
to it. He examines the accounts, certifies the balances, 
and transmits the accounts, with vouchers, and certifi- 
cates, to the second comptroller, for his decision upon 
them. 

§ 590. 8. Fifth Auditor. He receives all accounts 
in relation to the Department of State, the general post- 
office, and the Indian trade ; examines them, certifies 
the balances, and transmits the accounts, with vouchers 
and certificates, to the second comptroller, for his 
decision upon them : he also has charge of superintend- 
ing the buildings and repairing the light-houses, light 
vessels, beacons, buoys and piers, and the adjustment 
of the expenditure of the light-house establishment. 

§ 591. 9. The Treasurer of the United States re- 
ceives and keeps the money of the United States, and 
disburses the same upon warrants drawn by the Secre- 
tary, countersigned by the proper comptroller and auditor, 
and recorded by the register. 

§ 592. 10. The Register of the Treasury keeps all 
accounts of the receipts and expenditures of the public 
money, and of all debts due to or from the United 
States. He receives from the comptroller the accounts 
which have been finally adjusted, and preserves them. 
He records all warrants for the receipt and payment of 
money at the Treasury ; certifies the same, and trans- 
mits to the Secretary of the Treasury copies of the 
certificates of balances adjusted. It is also his duty to 
prepare statistical accounts of the commerce and navi- 
gation of the United States. 

§ 593. 11. The office of Solicitor of the Treasury 
was created by the act of May, 1830. He superintends 
all the civil suits commenced in the name of the United 
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States untQ they are carried into the Supreme Court of 
the United States, when they come under the , supe^ 
intendence of the Attorney-general ; he instructs the 
district attorneys, marshals, and clerks, in all matters 
and proceedings appertaining to these suits, and receives 
from them after each term of court, reports of their siti»- 
atioa and progress ; he receives from collectors reports 
of custom-house bonds put in suit, &c. ; he establishes, 
with the approbation of the secretary, rules and reg»> 
lations for the observance of collectors, marshals, di9- 
trict attorneys, &c. This officer has charge also of the 
lands, which shall be assigned, set-off, or conveyed to 
the United States in payment of debts ; he has power 
also to sell and dispose of such lands, and also of those 
vested in them by mortgage. 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

$ 594. Grants of lands were made prior to 1812, by 
means of Patents from the Department of State. By 
the Act of April, 1812, there was erected a new office 
in the Department of the Treasury, called the General 
Land Office. The officer at the head of this is called 
the Commissioner of the Land Office. His duty is to 
superintend and perform all such acts and things, touch- 
ing the public lands, as were formerly performed by the 
Department o( State, by the Secretary and Register of 
the Treasury, or which shall hereafter be assigned to 
said office. He shall keep a seal of office ; and copies of 
records, books, and papers under the seal of said office, 
shall be. evidence in all cases in which the originals 
would be evidence. He shall, when required, make 
plots of any land surveyed under the authority of the 
United States, and give other information ip relation to 
the public lands and the business of his office. All re- 
turns relative to the public lands shall be made to the 
commissioner; who shall audit and settle all accounts 
relative to the pubhe lands ; and k is his doty, upon 

U 
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the settleneBt of the aceounts, to certify the baluiees» 
•nd transmit them, with youehere and certtficatee, to the 
Comptroiler of the Treasury* for bit examination and 
decision. 

^ 095. Lands granted for military servicea shall be 
granted by toarrants from the Secretary €U War, re- 
corded in the liand Office^ and for which Patents shsQi 
be afterward issued. All Patents iasnedfrom the Land 
Office are in the name of the United States, signed by 
the President, countersigned by the Comaiisaioner, and 
«nder the seal of his office. Neither the Commiaskmer, 
ttor any one in his office, -mre permitted lo purchase any 
public lands for himself, or for any other person, or in 
trust for any one. 

SURVEY AND DISPOSITION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

§ 696.* Under the general head of the Land Office 
comes the mode of surveying, sellmg, and otherwise 
disposing of the public domain. We have already seeo^ 
that at the adoption of the Constitution, much difficulty 
arose in respect to the public lands,— that they were 
finally ceded to the general goveniraent, — that the gov^ 
•rnment estaUished a separate department for thdr bet- 
ter regulation,*— and that a S3rstem has been enacted by 
Congress for their disposition. What that ^stem is we 
ahall now inquire. It relates, 1st, To the noiode of sur- 
Tey ; and 2d, To the dii^rasition of the lands, whether by 
sale or gift ; 3d, To the title of the occupanta. 

^ 597. 1. As to the mode ofswrvey^ Previous to the 
year 1796, large tracts of land had been pmdiased 1^ 
individuals of the government, grants had been made to 
Virginia, and other states, for mUitaiy bountjr kmda, and 
these lands had been surveyed by the respective parties 
claiming title. The surveys were of coarse difemt, 
having no relation to each other, and some of them, 
particularly those made under the authority of ViigiDia, 
•ztremely defective, in disposing of mffiteiy landa^ for 
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example, no particalor tract was sold, but a warrant was 
issued, and that warrant located by the holder on any 
ground not otherwise disposed of. These warrants 
likewise had different pnon^tM, both as to date and lo* 
cation^ which frequently had to be determined by litiga- 
tion. The locations also were often made to lap upon 
one another. Hence, it became obvious, that some sys* 
tern of snnrey andsale, having for its basis safety, reg* 
ularity, and permanency, must be adopted. By the acts 
of May, 1796, April, 1816, March, 1804, February, 
1805, and of March, 1817, a complete system of suf- 
veying, upon scientific principles, was established under 
the authority of Congress. 

§ 698. The surveying of the public lands is divided 
into six divisions, each of which is controlled by an offi- 
cer, called a Surve3For-general, who has under him a 
sufficient number of deputies and derk^, and is charged 
with surveying all the public lands to which the Indian 
title is extinguished within his district. 

^ 599. The surveying districts, as now established, are, 

1. The Surveyor-general north-west ef the Ohio, for the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, and the ^rritory of Michigan. 

2. The Surveyor of public lands south of Tennessee, 
for the state of Mississippi. 3. Surveyor for the states 
•f Illinois and Missouri, and territory of Arkansas. 
4. Surveyor of public lands in Alabama* 5. Surveyor- 
general ibr Louisiana. 6. Surveyor of public lands in 
Florida. 

§ 600. The dutyoi the Surveyor-geoeral north-west 
of the Ohio, as prescribed by the act of May, 1796, 
was the basis of those for all the others. By that act, 
the surveyor-general was directed to engage a sufficient 
number of skilful surveyors as deputies, suid to survey 
and mark the unascertained outlines of lands lying 
whhin his district, to which the Indian title was extin- 
guished, and to divide it in the manner hereafter de- 
scribed ; it was also his duty to frame regulations for 
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the goTenunenlor hb depnties, administer tfie 

Ofllhs, and remove them for negligence or misooBdneU 

^ 601. The mode io which he was directed to sanrej 
die land was this : — ^The whole coontiy to be snrrejed 
§B firet divided by pan^el north and sooth lines, or me- 
ridians, exactly six miles apart, and diese agaun are 
erossed by other lines preebely at right angles, or east 
and west, to the first, and also six miles apart ; so that 
the whole country is divided into squares of six miles 
on a side, or thirty-six square miks: these Squares 
are called townships^ and are distingubhed by num- 
bers. These again are divided by lines parallel to the 
former, and exactly one mile apart, into other squares, 
containing one square mile. These last squares are 
called seetUnu, and as there are exactly diiity-six square 
miles in a township, so there are precisely as many 
sections, numbered from one to thirty-'Six, The comers 
of the sections are all marked upon some tree near, and 
the number of the section is also mailed. Each cokmm 
of toumships, or spaces between two of the north and 
sooth parallels, is called a Range, east or west of certain 
tneridians. To describe a section accurately then^ you 
say thus, — Section number 5, in Township number 4, in 
Range 3d, west of the Meridian, drawn through the 
mouth of the Great Miami river. Such a description 
fixes the situation of the ground with absolute certainty. 
The purchaser has only first to go to the 3d column of 
townships west of the given meridian, — which be sees 
by the map must be in the eastern part of Indiana, — 
then to look for township No. 4, and lastly for section 
6 of that townships which will be marked by comer- 
posts, and limited by lines blazed on the trees. Since 
the first law directing the mode of survey, others have 
been pasised, authorizing their survey into half and 
quarter sections, which has been done ; and of late, they 
have been subdivided into eighths. Each section, or 
sfiKsre miht contains exactly 640 acre9; of course, a 
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half section has 320,— »a quarter 160t-^and an eighth 
80. A township, being 36 sectioiis, contains precisely 
28040 acres. To make these surveys accurately, it 
'was first necessary to establish the meriddan linet, or 
lines running due north and south ; and this, to be done 
well, naost be done astronomically. At the accession 
of Mr. Jeiferson to the presidency, he, for this pur- 
pose, and for that of establishing the geography of the 
country, appointed a 'gentleman of science and abilities 
to the office of Surveyor-general, under whose direction, 
•ad by whose astronomical observations, the principal 
fneridiafts of Ohio and Indiana were established. The 
same system of survey has been continaed ever since, 
and no country can exhibit greater accuracy in its inter- 
nal geography, or greater security to its land titles, thm 
that portion of the United States which has grown out 
txf the public domain. 

^ 602. 3d. The next subject in relation to United 
States iv&ds is their dtqKmhos, whether by acde or 



1. IXsponUon by giJL The United States have been 
in the highest degree liberal, both to states and individ- 
nals, for the purposes either of charity or general utility. 
The principle and the mode of making these grants may 
be known for the whole, by examining those for the state 
of Ohio, the oldest of the states carved out of the pub- 
lic doniain. 

^ 60i3. 1. Ilk the Ohio Company's Purchase, there 
Were reserved two Umnships for the use of a university. 

2* An entire township in Symmes' purchase was 
granted for the purpose of an academy, or university. 

8. In the Ohio Company's and Symmes' Purchase, an 
entire section in each township is granted for the pur- 
poses of Rtligion, 

' The peiWMi appointed was the late Col. Jared Mansfield, 
Who filled the office of Siunrejor-geseral from 1802 tUl 1812. 

U2 
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4. One section in each township, or one thir^-sixth 
part of the' whole pid>lic land in that state, is resenred 
for sehoois. 

0. Three per cent, of the funds arising from the sale 
of public lands is reserved for roads. 

6. Gongrees have lately made large grants to aid in 
the construction of the Ohio Canals, — ahoat 500,000 
acres. 

§ 604. The total amount of grants made to the state 
cf Ohio for school, ministerial, canal, and other pur- 
poses, does not fall much ^short of 2,000,000 of acres, 
or one^third part of the entire surface of the state. 

The grants in the other states have scarcely been less. 
Those for school and academic purposes have been the 
same ; and nearly all of them have received large grants 
for the purposes of public improvement 

^ 605. 2. Diapoaition by Sale, As fast as the lands 
are surveyed in the manner described, and as in the 
discretion of the President, it may seem necessary, they 
are offered at public sale, at the several land offices. 
These offices are created by act of Congress, in every 
large district of surveyed lands, for the purpose of coot' 
venience to the purchaser. Attached to each is a Regis- 
ter and a Receiver ; two officers, whose duty it is, as 
their name imports, to register the sale of lands and re- 
ceive the moneys. The sales are made — 1st, by ofier- 
ing a large district of land in separate tracts, of sec- 
tions, half sections, quarters, and eighths, at public sale. 
Notice of this, as to time, place, and terms, is given by 
a general proclamation from the President. It is then 
sold to the highest bidder. All the land which remains 
unsold, after being twice offered, may be entered and 
sold at private sale, for the minimum price. Formerly, 
the price was two dollars per acre, and a credit of four 
years given. This was found, however, to be productive 
of great inconvenience, and the lands, after one payment, 
were ofien forfeited. Now the price has been reduced to 
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one and a quarter doUatB per acre, and ca»h pa/^meiiU9>^ 
There are now forty-three land offices in the United 
States, and about 2,000,000 of acres sold annuaUy^ and 
more than that number of dollars received into the 
Treasury on account of lands sold. 

§ 606. Title of Occupants. The title of the pur- 
chasers of public lands is the best that can be found. 
They come in as assignees of the United States^ and re- 
ceive a patent from the President. From the accuracy 
with which surveys are made, and the unsettled state of 
the country in which they are made, -very little chance 
of a conflicting claim occurs ; but if, by any inadver- 
tence, such claim should arise and prevail, the pur- 
chaser is entitled to remuneration from the United 
States, and is allowed it to the extent of his claim. 

§ 607. Some other and temporary departments oi 
business con^e under the general supervision of the 
Treasury chief, — such as the settlement of insolvent 
cases, under the insolvent laws of the United States, 
and awards under indemnifying treaties with foreign na^ 
tions. They do not constitute, however, any part of 
ihe regular business of the department, and therefore 
are omitted here. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

§ 603. This department was established by act of 
Congress, August, 1789. 

The Secretary of War has a general superintendence 
over alt military officers, and likewise of the Indian 
Department. His department is divided into the follow- 
ing subdivisions, viz : — 

1. War Office. 2. Requisition Bureau. 9. Pension 
Bureau. 4. Indian Bureau. 5. Bounty Land Office. 
6. Office of the General Staff. 7. Adjutant-general's 
Office. 8. Engineers' Department. 9. Topographi- 
cal Bureau. 10. Ordnance Department* 11. Quarter- 
master's Department. 12. Purchasing Department, 



^ay Department 14» Subaktence Departm.mt 
15. Medical Department. 

^ 609. 1. W^ar 0^«. Thia ia the office immedi- 
ately directed by the Secretary, in which the cone- 
apondence of the department is kept and conducted, 
and every thing of a general avperintending nature per- 
formed. The secretary has three clerks and two m«B- 

aengers. 

§ 610. 3. The Requisition Bureau.^ Inihia office the 
reqmntiana of the War Department on the Treasmy 
are made out, and the salaries and contingencies ef tfa^ 
department paid. It is conducted by a sopermtendept 

and clerk. 

§611. 3. The Pension Burean. In this office all 
claima for pensions are settled, except such as arise wor 
der the Navy Penaion Law of 1799,— ihat giving pen- 
aions to widows of militia and volunteers, and the act of 
May 15th, 1828, in relation to officers who served to 
the end of therevolntionary war. The number of pen- 
sioners is about 15,000, and the amount paid them an- 
nually about $1,200^000. The number, however, is 
GOntioualJy decreasing, and in a few years, probably, a 
much smaller amount will be paid in pensions. In this 
office is a principal and four clerks. 

§ 612. 4. Indian Bureau. To this office are refer- 
red all matters in respect to the Indian relations. The I 
duties of this office are the correspondence in relation 
to Indian Affairs^ — ^the management of the funds for the 
civilization of the Indians, — estimates for treaties, m« 
structions for the application of the money, and the 
mode of holding treaties. Accounts for the expendi- 
tures are passed through this office. 

§ 613. The relations of the government with the Li« 
dian nations have become both complicated and hazard- 
ous. From the first foimation of the government, it 

> Force's Kati<mal Calendar. 
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has treated with them as with independent nations ; 
their right to the soil has been acknowledged, ^nd pay- 
ment made to them as purchase money, annuities 
granted, and various collateral advantages stipulated in 
their favour. At the same time that this was done, 
many tribes of them have been located entirely withiB 
the states, and over whose soil the jurisdiction of the 
states has extended. Hence, the hazard of a conflict 
between the independent rights of the Indians and the 
jurisdiction of the states is constantly recurring. Of 
the constitutional points upon this subject, we have 
spoken in another place. 

§ 614. The practical action of the government with 
respeet to the Indians may be stated under two heads : 

1. Regulation of trade and intercourse^ with them. 

2. Civilization of them. 

§ 616. Of the regulation of trade and mtercourse 
with them. The first act of intercourse with them is 
the holding treaties with them^ and settling boundary 
lines. The United States have always held treaties 
with them, and acknowledged them as, in many respects, 
independent nations, and have settled the respective 
boundaries of the United States and them. It is there- 
fore too late to question this point of intercourse. By 
section 2d, of the act of March, 1802, all persons who 
shall go within the Indian boundary to hunt^ or other- 
wise destroy game^ or shall drive or convey any stock of 
cattle to range on any lands secured by treaty to the 
Indian tribes, are subject to fine and imprisonment. So 
likewise, if any one go into the Indian country, and 
there commit robbery, or other crime, which would be 
punishable within the United States, he is punishable 
also with fine and imprisonment : and so, if one com- 
mit murder on an Indian, the offender shall suffer death. 
No one is permitted to reside in the Indian country, or 
purchase any thing of the Indians, without a license. 
§ 616. No person is allowed to purchase, lease, or 
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uke may other conveyance from an Indian, of any land 
within the boiinda of the United States, except it be in- 
doded by some treaty nade by the United States wilh 
the Indians : and it is a misdemeanor for any one not 
employed under the auUiority of the United States, di« 
ractiy or indirectly to treat with any nation or tribe of 
Indians, for Ae title or purchase of any land held by 

ihem. 

§ 617. The Superior courts in $ach of said territo* 
rial limits, and the Circuit and other courts of the United 
States, of similar jurisdiction in criminal causes, are in* 
Tested with full power and authority to hear and adjo* 
dicate all stieh crimes and offences. 

§ 618. By the same act, it is lawful for the military 
force of the United States to apprehend any person who 
may be found in the Indian countryi owes and beyond 
the boundary line ; that is, intr«der9, 

§ 619. iPor the purpose of carrying on a proper 
trade with the Indians^ the superintendents of Indiaa 
Affairs, and the agents, under the direction of the Rresi- 
dent, are authorized to ^rrant licenses to trade with the 
Indians* These licenses are granted to citizens, and to 
none others. Those who take licenses are obliged to 
enter into penal bonds, in sums proportioned to their 
capital, conditioned for the due o^'ervance of the laws 
regulating trade and intercourse among the Indiana. 

§ 626. Ail purchases for-aild on account. of Indians, 
for annuities, presents, &c. &c. are made by Indiaa 
agents and governors of territories, acting as superintend- 
ents. In all trials in which an Indian and a white man 
are parties, the burden of proof shall rest upon the white 
man» in every case in which an Indian shall make out a 
presumption of title. For the purpose of superintending 
the Indian intercourse, an offioer is appointed by the 
President, csdled a Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 

\ Act of May 6, 1833.- 
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§ 621* ^Liif&n^s to trade with the IndiaiiB are not 
granted to any but citizens. Foreiginrs, who go into 
any of the Indian territories within the limits of th» 
United States, are subject to fine and im^isonment. 

^ 622. 2. Civilization oi the Indians. For this ob- 
ject, the United States have from time to time used 
▼arious means. To promote dvilizaiion among the 
friendly Indians, and to secure the continuance of theic 
friendship, it was -enacted, that the- President of the 
United States might furnish them with domestic ammal8« 
implemeats of husbandry, goods, and money at bis dis- 
cretion ^ and might also appomtsuch persons, from time 
to time, to reside among them* as he may ^ink fit. 

§ 623. The President^ was also authorized to take 
such measures as he may think expedient, to prevent the 
vending or distribttting spiritttous liquors among the 
Indians^ 

§ 624. In addition to these enactments, Congress, by 
the act of March 8d, 1819, authorized the President to 
eniploy persons of good moral character to instruct thes^ 
in the mode of agriculture suitable to their condition, and 
for teaching them reading, writing, and arithmetic, to be 
governed by sneh rules and regulations as the President 
may prescribe. 

^ 625, The United States have expended much 
money and employed many agents vapext the objects 
contemplated by. these provisions, but little progress ha$ 
ever been directly made in the civilization of the Indiana. 
The frontier tribes have always retained their original 
baorbarism. The Cherokees, Choctaws, &o. who have 
continued within the bosom of the white settlements, 
have made some little progress in the arts of civiUzed 

life. 
§ 626. 5. Bounty I^md Office.^ This is mi office in 

» Act of 1816. « Act of Maich, 1802, Sect. 21. » Totee's 
National Calendar. 
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which claims for military bounty lands, origination in 
the Revolutionary and late war, are examined, and from 
which military bounty land-warrants issue. 

& 627. 6. Office of the General Staff. This is the 
office of the Commander-in-Chief. His duty is to com- 
mand the army ; to arrange the military force in the best 
manner ; to superintend the recruiting service ; to order 
oourts-martial, and decide in all cases except those in 
which life is concerned, or the commission of an officer. 
. § 628. 7. Adjutant-generars Office. In this^ office 
are deposited the records which refer to the personnd of 
the army from the earliest period of the government 
In this office, military appointments and commissions are 
made out and registered ; enlistments recorded ; monthly 
returns of the troops received and preserved. All orders 
from Head Quarters, and all regulations and general 
orders of the War Office* are communicated through the 
Adjutant-general. In this office, the annual returns of 
the militia, arms, accoutrements, &c. are deposited, as 
likewise the appointments and commissions of the officers 
of the militia of the District of Columbia are registered 
and distributed. 

§ 629. 6. Engineer Department The chief of the 
Engineer Department is stationed at the seat of govem- 
ment, and directs and regulates the dudes of the eoips 
of engineers, and of such topographical engineers as may 
be attached to it ; he is also inspector of the Mititary 
Academy, and charged with its correspondence.* 

§ 630. 9. Topographical Bweau. This Bureau has 
charge of all topographical operations, and surveys for 
military purposes and for internal improvement, and of the 
maps, drawings, and documents in relation to those duties. 

§ 631. 10. Ordnance Department. The senior officer 
of Ordnance is stotioned at the seat of government, and 
charged with the general superintendence of its duties. 

1 Foice'« National Calendar. 
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§632. 11. Quartermaster's Department. The object 
of this department is to insure the supplies and facilitate 
the movements of the aimy. The Qnartermaster-general 
is stationed at Washington, and has, under the direction 
of the Secretary at War, the exclusive control of all the 
quartermasters, and assistant quartermasters, and of 
all the officers and agents acting for the department. It 
is the duty of the Quartermaster-general and his agents 
to provide quarters and transportation for the troops, and 
transportation for military stores, camp equipage, provi- 
sions, &C. &c. ; provide for opening and repairing roads, 
bridges, &>c. He purchases all forage, fuel, stationary, 
&c. ; provides all horses, wagons, boats, and materials 
for buildingbarracks, hospitals, stables, and bridges. Offi- 
cers of the Quaitermaster's department make all con- 
tracts for the supplies of the army, and have the right to 
make payment for all supplies, which by regulation they 
have the right to contract for. No officer is allowed to 
he concenied, directly or indirectly, for himself or others, 
in any contract with any department of the goveitement, 
nor in the purchase of any claim on government. When- 
ever private grounds, bidldings, or property are Occupied 
by the troops of the United States, the Quartermaster 
must make reasonable compensation to the proprietor. 
£rery officer in the Quartermaster's department gives 
bcmds to the United States, conditioned for the faithful 
performance of his duty. 

§633« 12. Purchasing Department. The Commissaiy- 
general of Purchases purchases^ on the orders and esti- 
mate of the war department, all clothing, camp equipage, 
saddles, and all articles required for the public service 
of the army of the United States, except such as are 
ordered to be purchased by the Ordnance, Quarter- 
. master's. Subsistence, and Medical Departments. 

§ 634. 13. ^Pay Department. The Paymaster- 

> Foice'i National Calendar. 
X 
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general is statton^d at the aeat of Govemm^it, and is I 
chained with the military responeft^iliea of this depart- | 
BMiii in all its details. The subordinate (iffieeie o^ the 
pey department are subject cmljr to the orders of the 
Paymaster-general and Secretary at War. The troops 
are paid every two months, or as near it as is poosfliie. 

§ 685. 14. Swbaistmce Department The Commis- 
sary-geneval of Snbsisienee makes estimates of expendi- 
tures for his department, purphases subsistence for the 
army, makes pa3rment to contractors, ansages his 
assistants, ^c. 

^636. 16. Tft^^Surgvofi-^encre^is'stationedaiWasli- 
mgton, and is the director and accounting officer of the I 
MtdHcal JhpartmmL He issues all ordm and instmo 
tfons relatire to the profesuonal duties of the medical 
staff, and receives euch reports from them as is neces* 
sary to the proper perfonnance of their duties. He 
leceives quarterly reports of the side from each officer, 
with such rema^ as may explain ike nature of the dis- 
eases of the troops and the practiee adopled. He receires 
from every surgeon and assistant sni^[eon having charge 
of public property, eenii-amaual returns of the same, and 
also annual requisitions for the supplies neqmied £>r each 
hospita}. It is his duty to make all muh returns to the 
Secretary at War as maybe necessary to explain all tfae 
concerns of the department under his charge, with such 
remarks relative to the improvements in practice and 
pc^ce, clothing, d^. of the army, as may seem to be 
required for the preservation of health, and the good of 
the public service. 

KAVT nSPARTMBNT. 

4 087. The Navy Depaitraent was not created latfl 
some time after the departments of Stale, War, and Ti«»- 
sury were in efficient op^atieo. The office of Seeietaxy 
of the Navy was erected by the act of the 30th of AjhiI, 
1708. He has a general si^rimendence of the naval es- 
tablishment, and issues all orders to the navy. He is by 
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wage a member of the calnnet, and faoUe hk oifice at 
the will of the President. The sina'etarjr is assisted 
by eight clerks and two messengers. 

§ 938. By the act of February 7th, 1815, a Board of 
J^Topy Commissioners was established. The beard oon^ 
sists of three post-captaias, who have power to adopt 
snch rules and regulations fmr the government of their 
meetings as they may HoA expedient ; and the board, 
so constituted, is attached to the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy, and under his superintendence dischai^es 
all the ministerial duties of said office relative to the 
procurement of naval stores and materials, and the eon- 
straction, armament, equipment and employment of ves- 
sels of war, as well as all other matters connected with 
the naval establishment of the United States. And the 
board appoint their own secretary, who keeps a record 
of their proceedings, subject at all times to the inspection 
of the President of the United States and the Secretary 
oi the Navy. 

§ 639. Six clerks, a dranghtsman, messoiger, and 
superintendent of buUdiiig are employed by the Board 
of Navy Commissioners. In addition to the above 
officers, attached to the department and to the Navy 
officers there are twelve Navy Agents, seven Naval 
Storekeepers, and eight Naval Constructors. 

P0ST*0FFICE DEFARTMBNT. 

§ 640. The Post-office Department has been in ope- 
ration since the first organization of the government ; 
but the act which gave it the present form and constitu- 
tion was passed April 30, 1610. By that act the Gen- 
eral Post-office is placed under the direciion of a Post- 
master-general. He has two assistants, and such clerks 
as are necessary to perform the business of his oftee. 
He establishes post-offieee, aoid appomts such post- 
masters, as he may deem expedient, on routes estal>- 
lished by law. He gives all p«»ons employed in his 
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department instructiana upon their duty. He preridcs j 
for the carnage of the mail on all such post-routes as 
are established by law. When he thinks proper, he 
may designate the route, where there are more than | 
one, between places designated by law for a post-road. 
He requires the nceounts, vouchers, and balaaees of the 
several postmasters quarterly. He pays all the ex- 
penses arising from the conveyance of the mail, the col- 
lection of the revenue of tHe department^ and other ex- 
penditures ; he prosecutes offences agamst the depart- 
ment ; he renders a quarterly account of the receipts 
and expenditures to the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
he superintends all the business of the department, and 
in case of death, resignation, or removal, is succeeded 
by the senior assistant till a successor is appointed. 

^641. The Postmaster-general, and all in the gen- 
eral post^)flB[ce, as well as dl who have the care, cus- 
tody, or conveyance of the mail, must take an ofrih to 
perform aU the duties required ofthem^ and abstain frm 
every thing forbiddevfhnf them^ In relation to the post- 
offices and post-roads within the United States. 

^ 642. To place the conveyance of the mail entirely 
under the supervision of the postmaster-general, all 
priviate mails are forbidden, and all persons are prohib- 
ited, directly or indirectly, from conveying letters from 
place to place.^ 

^ 643. The expenditures of the Post-office Depart- 
ment are paid from its receipts in postage. In this re- 
spect this department differs from all the others. Its 
funds do not make up a part of the general revenue of 
the country, nor are its expenses paid from it. Its re- 
ceipts and its expenditures are kept within itself. In 
this manner, as its funds extended^ new mail routes 
have been established ; the mail greatly expedited on 
the old ones, smd their frequency increased. Indeed, 

> Act of April 30, 19i0, section 16. 
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the great iacreaae of postage lad poe^ieutM showi 
more thw any oAer, the angmentatioB of iuiiiibere» buai- 
nesft wealdi» and inteliigence of the people. 

$ 644. The Postmaster-general is assisted by two 
a99$$kmist an examiner, register, solicitor, three book* 
keepers, and sUehf-hoo derlu.^ 

§^5. The buftiness oi the office is divided into 
three divisions ; at the head of the Ist is the First Assisto 
ant ; of the 2d the Second; of the dd the Chief Clerk. 

§ 646. I. Of the First Division. Under this divis- 
ion are indiided the BodL-keeper's Office, Solicitor's 
Office, Pay Office, Examiner's Office, and Register's 
Office. The senior assistant is charged with duties ap* 
pertaining to the Finance Dq>artment ; with the super- 
vision of cash disbursements ; with the comptrolling of 
incidental expenses, when audited by the chief clerk ; 
with examining and reporting to ^e postmaster-general, 
when deficient, the deposites of the weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly proceeds of the depositing post-office. 

§ 647. Book'keeper'g Office. The principal boolt- 
keeper^ is charged with five legers, containing dMO 
post-mastersC accounts, the contractor's accounts for the 
same region, as well as the general accounts of the de- 
partment, a journal and abstract of the day-book for 
the same district. 2. The second book-keeper is, in 
like manner, charged with four legers, containing near 
3000 postmasters' accounts, the contractors' accounts for 
the same section, a journal, and a day-book, as before. 
3. The third book-keeper is charged with four legers, 
containing 2500 postmasters' accounts, and other ac- 
counts and books, as before. 

§ 648. SoUciior'a Office. The solicitor has the final 
settlement of all accounts, and the collection of all bal- 
ances doe, the commoicement of suits, and the eerre- 

^ Fofoe'a National Caloider, 197. * Idem. 136. 
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0t)ondeiice with the United States Attorneys and others 
in relation thereto. A]jk>, the statement of postmasters' 
accounts, and the correspondence on questions of differ- 
ence with them. 

^ 640. Pay Office. It is the duty of the pay-clerk to 
examine the accounts of all contractors for the trans- 
portation of the mail ; ascertain the annual and quar- 
terly payments to be made on their contracts ; issue the 
drafts in their favour, on the postmasters belonging to 
their routes ; to keep the pay-books of the pay due, of 
the sums drawn from the post-offices, and of ^e drafts 
and checks transmitted, and furnish certificates of the 
sums required to the assistants. He is also agent for 
the payment of the officers and others of the depart- 
ment ; he has four assistant clerks. 

§ 650. The Examiner'a Office. The chief examiner 
is charged with the opening, auditing, and examining 
of all post-masters' accounts ; notifying and reporting all 
delinquents ; with notifying postmasters of the errors in 
their accounts ; receiving and depositing remittances, 
and returning those not receivable. 

^ 66 1. I%e Register's Office. The chief register pre- 
pares all the accounts of the department for die Trea- 
sury, with their proper vouchers, with a general account 
current of the transactions of the department, and su- 
perintends the copying and adjusting the accounts for 
the Treasury, The register is assisted by three assist- 
stfits and three clerks. 

Second Division. 

§ 652. This division is under the direction of one of 
the Assistant Postmasters-general. His duties are to 
take charge of the establlBhment and regulation of post- 
offices ; the appointment, supervision, and instruction of 
postmasters ; the security of remittances by mail ; the 
examination of mail routes, to determine the location of 
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new offices; the reportkg of applications and com- 
plaints to the postmaster-general. 

§653. Office of ,^ppoiniment9 and InstructioTM. This 
is attached to the second division, and has nine clerks ; 
of these four are corresponding clerks^ whose duties 
consist in the examination and endorsement of memo- 
rialsy letters, &c. &c. One clerk, whose duty it is to 
prepare the letters of appointment, discontinuance, 
bonds, &c. &^c. One clerk, who writes notices of ap- 
pointments, change, &c. One letter-book clerk, who 
records and despatches the letters from this office; and 
two other clerks. 

^ 654. Dead Letter Office, This office is under a 
superintendent and four clerks. The superintendent 
examines dead letters containing articles of value ; en- 
ters and numbers them, and transmits them to the own- 
ers : in other cases he numbers them, enters them, and 
files them. He also corresponds on the subject. Let- 
ters that have no enclosures are burnt. 

§ 655. Office of Mail Depredations. To this office 
is assigned the business of attending to all cases of mail 
losses, and depredations, &;c. &c. 

l%ird JMvmon. 

^ 656. The Chief Clerk is charged with the duties of 
this division. 

Office of Mail Contracts. The business done in this 
branch is always prepared, and submitted to the post- 
master-general for his examination and decision. There 
are four corresponding clerks in this department ; one 
contract clerk; one route-book clerk; two letter-book 
^letks; one fine clerk. 

To the Post-office Department are attached two 
watchmen, and three messengers. 
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§ 657. The Mini of the United States was esUb- 
lished by the act of April 2d, 1792. 

The officers of the Mint are a Director, Chief 
Coiner, As$ayer, Engraver, Melter and Refiner,' and a 
Treasurer, and as many clorks and workmen as ace 
necessary. The duty of the Director is to supertntoid 
and manage the business, and all the officers and per- 
sons employed in it. The Anayer (UBoys all the metals 
which require it, and delivers them to the chief eoiner. 
The Chief Comer com9 them in such quantities as the 
director requires. The Engracer sinks and prepares 
the diei for the coin, with the proper devices and in- 
scriptions. The MeUer and Refiner take charge of all 
copper, and stiver or gold bullion, delivered out by the 
Treoiurer after cvMytng-, and reduces the same into 
bars and ingots for the rolling mills, and then deDvers 
them to the coiner^ or treoiurery as the director deems 
expedient The Treasurer receives and gives receipts 
for all metals which may be lawfully brought to the 
mint to be coined ; and for ascertaining their quBlity, he 
delivers from every parcel so received a number of 
grains to the assayer, who assays such of them as re- 
quire it. 

^ 658. Every officer and clerk of the Mint, before he 
enters upon the dnties of his office, takes an oath or af- 
firmation, before some judge of the United States,yasf^ 
Jvlfy and diUgenUy to ftrform the duties thereof. The 
Assayer, Chief Coiner, Melter and Refiner, and Trea- 
surer, give bonds to the Secretary for the faithfiil and 
diligent performance of their several duties. 

§ 650. Every person is allowed to bring gold and 
silver bullion to the mint to be coined, and it is assayed 
and coined as soon as practicable after it is brought ; 
if it is of the standard of the United States it is 

Act of Maieh Sd, 1795. 
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ck>lned free of expense ; but the treasurer is not obliged 
to. receive silver in less quantity than two hunted 
ounces, nor gold less than twenty ounces, when less 
than the standard value. When it is of less than the 
standard value, it is coined at the expense of tlie owner. 

2. OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

^ 660. The operation of the Legislative branch of 
the government consists chiefly in its organizaiion. 
Congress, as we have seen in the 1st Article of the Con- 
stitution, consists of two branches, the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives and the Senate. The organization of these 
bodies respect, ls(, their officera ; 2d, their committees ; 
and 3d, their rules. 

§ 661. 1st, Of their OfGicers ; these are, the presiding 
officer (in the House, the Speaker, and in the Senate, 
the Vice-President), — ^the Clerk, — ^Sergeant-«t-Anns, 
and Doorkeeper. When the House meet at the seat 
of government, they usually appoint the oldest member 
present Chairman ; after that, they proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Speaker, a majority of all the rotes present 
being necessary to a choice ; after this they elect a 
Clerk, — Sergeant-at-Arms, and Doorkeeper. When 
these officers are elected, and the members sworn, which 
they are by the Clerk, the House is said to be organized 
and ready to do business. In the Senate, the Vice- 
President takes the chair, or if not present, a president 
pro tern, is chosen : then the Clerk and other officers are 
chosen, as in the House. 

§ 662. The power and duties of the speaker are 
to preside and keep order in the House ; — ^to appoint 
conuuittees^ unless otherwise specially directed by the 
House ;--^to sign all acts, addresses, and joint resolu- 
tbns of, and all writs warrants, and subpcenas, issued 

> Jefferson*! Manual, 157. 
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bfowd0toi,i^%Uom»fUlaSlhe imder his hand and Mial, 
mtteiled by Ae Clerk ; he baa power to clear Ae galle- 
ries when there is distabance ; he pate all qnestioiis to 
the Honse* and in case of ballot, ia entitled to vote ; iit 
other eases he is not, anless the House is equally di- 
vided, or his vote given in the minority would make it 
equal. 

§ 663. The duty of the Ckrk^ to make, print, and de- 
liver to each men^Mr, at the conmeneement of eveiy 
session of Congress, a list of the reperfs which it is the 
duty of any officer to make to Congrtss, refenii^ to the 
page of the journals ia which it is contained; it is hia 
duQr to keep the journals of the House, and as the end 
of each session to send a printed copy thereof to the 
ExecBtive, and to each branch of the Legislature of 
every state ; he mual note all questions of order, and 
place them at the end of the journal of each session* 

4 664. The duly <^ ihe Sargmnl-ia-Arm^ is to at- 
tend the House duriag its session, to execute its conh 
mands, and all such prooess as shall be dire<^ed to faim 
by the Speaker. 

^ 666. The duty of Doovkt^^r is explained l^lni 
tide. 

'* ^ 666. The chief (mumm of legislative bodies is 
done by their eonmUlie^^ — to whom-all matters of bosi* 
ness, requiring investigation and consideration, are first 
referred; and by whom a rsport is made upon the sub- 
ject, which report is tlw topic of coinideratk» widi the 
House. Committees in the Ifoiiaf areappoinled by the 
SpetdtcTf ia the SmaU by 6«Be^. In die House thej 
consist of seeeii members each ; in die Senatoof ^. 

^ 667. The committeea are formed bf arranging all 
the chief subjeete of impoftance mto clasaes, with aa 
appropriate tide, and to each appointiiqr a separate com- 

* ieffeiMii'a MamnI, ITS. > Idsm. 165. 



mittee. These subjeets and dafltes are miuoierated in 
the nilee and ovden of the Houses, and, witblillle varia* 
tion, aie the same in both. By the 7th Sect of the 1st 
Art. of ihe Constitation, it is provided, that all hiik for 
raising revenue shall originate in the Hooae of Sepre* 
sentatives ; hence the House have a oommittee which 
the Senate have not, styled Tke CommiHee of Wmf$ and 
Meam. This committee is one of the most important 
parts of the madnnery of legislation, and of the govern* 
ment itself; for in it are investigated all themoneyed af- 
fairs of the nation, and by it are digested and reported 
the various plans of revenue and finance for the sup- 
port and credit of Ae government. 

^ 6II8» The prineip^ committees in either House are, 
The coBsmitlees on Foreign Relations, on Commerce, 
OB the Judiciary, on Military Affairs, &c. 

§ 669. These committees, with several others, not 
eniimerated, are called titanding commiUea: besides 
these there are select cammitUee^ appointed for specifie 
objects, and only for the particular occasion ; these are 
appointed, either from the great importance of the topic 
under consideration, or the particular desire of mem- 
bers having ^em in charge. Besides these, the whole 
House, at times, resolves itsdf into a committee, called 
tke eommittee of ihe ,v>hok. The object of this is to 
obtain greater freedom of debate : when in committee 
of the whole, the speaker does not preside, but a chair* 
man appointed for the occasion ; nor do the rules of 
the House govern, but simply order is preserved, as in 
common deliberative assemUies. When the committee 
of the whole have finished their discusskms, they rise, 
and like other committees, report to the House, the 
€^peaker resumes the diair, and the members vote in 
the House upon the acceptance or rejection of the re^ 
port. In this manner important subjects are more 
freely discussed, and more deliiwratsly decided upon 
than if they passed merely through the House. 
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^ 676> The regalar and constant basineaa of the 
Honse is concocted first in the standing comouttees ; 
for ezampie* the appropriation bills for support of gov- 
ernment are drawn up m them ; bills for claims^ for th* 
tale and grant of lands, &c. 

^671. The order of business is as follows ; after 
Congress is argamzedj the President's Message is re- 
ceiTcd and read, with the accompanying documents ; 
then such part of it as relates to our intercourse with 
foreign nations, is referred to the committee on foreign 
affairs : so much as relates to the army, military acad- 
emy, &^ &c. to the committee on mUUary affairs^ and 
80 on of each subject : these committees examine the 
recommendations made by the President and the re- 
spective departments, and report such bills as they think 
necessary and proper : on these Congress decide by ac- 
cepting or rejecting them. 

§ 672. If any member wish to obtain the action of 
the House upon a particular subject, he must do it in 
one of the following modes : — 1st, by resolution ; thus, 
if it is desired to obtain the opinion of the House upon 
a particular point, a member introduces a resolution, 
^* Resolved so and so ;" upon this resolution the House 
act, and its sentiment upon that subject is immediately 
obtained ; again, if it is desired to obtain the report of 
a committee, or a bill upon a given subject, a resolution 
is introduced, directiBg the committee to report, or oth- 
erwise, and the House at once pass it or not, at its dis- 
cretion ; calls for information upon the departments are 
likewise made in this manner* 2d. Another mode is 
that of obtaining leave to bring in a bill ; when a sub- 
ject does not regularly come before the comnuttee, or 
^e instant action of the House is requked, this i» some- 
times adopted. Regular bills are brought in by the 
committees, and for a .member to bring in a bill, the 
House must grant leave* 

§ 673* The order of daily business is^ 1st. As soon 
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18 thtB jounial of the precediag day is read,^ the Speaker 
calls for peiiiions from the members of each state and 
territory $^ when these petitions are presented and dis- 
posed off reports from the standing and select commit- 
tees are called for ^nd disposed of; to theses si^iects, 
and to that of resokUionSj only one hour a day is allowed* 
After this is done, and the Speaker has disposed of com- 
munications on his table, he proceeds to call the order 
»f the day^ which consists of unfinished business, in 
regular order, and subjects particularly set apart for 
that day. 

§ 674. In carr}dng a bill through Uie House, there 
are certain steps which must be taken before the final 
decision is made ; and there are certain rules which 
must always be observed while a subject is under dis- 
cussion : — Thus, every hill must be read^ three times 
previous to its passage; and each reading must receive 
the formal sanction of the House* No bill can be twice 
read on the same day, without special leave of the 
House. 

§ 675. The first reading of a bill is for information, 
and if opposition be made to it, the question is put by the 
Speaker, ** Shall this bill be rejected T If no opposition 
be made, or this question is rejected, the bill goes to its 
second reading without a question. On the second read- 
ing of the bill, it may be either engrossed or conanitted : 
if committed, the House determines whether it shall be 
a select committee, or a standing committee, or a com- 
mittee of the whole : if to a committee of the whole, 
the House determine on the day« If the bill be en- 
grossedj then the House appoint a day upon which it 
shall be read a third time : after the bill is read a third 
time, the question is upon its final passage. 

§ 676. When a bill shall pass, the Clerk must certify 

' Jefferson's Manoal, Rule 16, of the House. ' Idem., 

Rule 17. * Idem. 
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it, noting the day of its passnge at the foot TTiere 
are ▼arious rules to be otyserred during the dbcaaMn* 
bat we shall notice oiily those which have a direct effect 
m fa^itating or retaiding the bnsiness of the House. 

§ 677« .The chief of thdseare the ndes in respect to 
notions, by whidi the bnsiness before the Houae is fre- 
quently very ranch accelerated or retarded, ev^i against 
&e wishes of the majority. The ^principal motionsY 
and the order of their precedence, is as follows ; the 
motion to adjoumi--^ lis on ike toUe, — ^for theprmcms 
qnesiion^ — ^to postpone tp a day certain^ — to commU or 
mnend^ — ^to postpone imdefimidy. The motion to ad' 
journ takes precedence of all other questions ; after 4 
P.M. it is always in order. The motioB to lay on tiie 
table has next precedence ; this motion, if it succeeds, 
gives the subject the go^^ till it is formally recalled by 
a motion to take it np ; this, unless the majority for 
the measure is strong, is difficult to be done. The 
prwieus question is a fbrmidable motion in the hands of 
a majority ; it can only be called for by a majority, and 
precludes all debate. It is used by the majority to press 
a question when measures are taken by the nnnorily to 
delay and protract the action of the House upon the sob« 
ject in hand ; or when tiie debate becomes vexatious, or 
improper. 

§ 678. Upon all questions where there is any oppo* 
sition made, the yeas and nays are taken ; that is, the 
membe;rB vote alphabetically, in* the affirmative or nega* 
tive, upon the question before them. The yea^ and nays 
may always be demanded by one*fifth of the members 
present. 

§ 670« The rules and usages observed by parliar 
mentary bodies are all favourable to deliberate and prU' 
dent legislation, and to the just rights of the minority. 
If legislation could be hurried off as rapidly as ordinary 
business, the majority would do many acts their delib- 

> Jefftnwon'i Manual, Rale 89. 
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crate reason would disapprove, and be impelled to much 
oppression upon the minority. As it is, by means of 
roles and restrictions, the forms, if not the reality, of jus- 
tice and deoomm are observed. 

§ 960. The rules for the Senate are nearly the same 
wiUi those of the House : indeed, substantially, all par- 
liamentary bodies in this country observe the same 
roles. 

§ 681. After a bill has passed, it is carefully en^ 
grossed by the Clerk, and sent to the other House by a 
proper person. When a bill has passed both Houses, it 
is duly enrolled on parchment, by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, or Secretary of the Senate, before 
ft is presented to the President. After they are en^ 
n^ed, they are examined by a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, who carefully 
compare the enrolment with the engrossed bills, and cor- 
recting any errors that may be discovered in the en- 
grossed bills, make their report forlhwitli to the Houses. 
After examination and report, each bill is signed in the 
respective houses, first by the Speaker <^ the House of 
Representatives, then by the President of the Senate, 
and afler- being thus signed, is presented by the commil- 
tee to the President of the United States for his appro- 
bation ; it being endorsed on the back o£ the enrolment 
in which House the same originated. No bill that has 
passed one House is sent to the other for concurrence 
within the three last days of the session. 

§ 682. The signature of the President is affixed to 
aU bills which meet his approbatioa, and this completes 
the last act of pracHad legMcditnu Wlien bills are thus 
ooo^leted, they make a part of the laws of the natioii, 
and froiB the day mentioned in the hill, take effee$ 
aecetdiagly. 
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8d, of thb judiciary* . 

^ 683. By Art. 3d, Sect. 1st, of the Constitution, the 
Judicial power of the United States is vested in a Su- 
pr&me Caurty and such inferior courts as Congress may 
appoint. By Sect. 8 of Art 1, Congress have power 
to make all laws necessary and proper to carry these 
provisions into execution. Accordingly, in September, 
1789, Congress passed the Judiciary Act, which has 
since been frequently amended, organimg the Supreme 
and Inferior Courts, and prescribing their mode of action. 

^ 684. The courts established are, first, a Supreme 
Courts consisting of a chief-justice and seven as- 
sociates ; 2d. A District Court, consisdng of one judge 
for each district, of which there are many ; 3d. A Cir- 
cuit Court, consisting of one judge of the Supreme Court, 
and the district judge in connection. 

§ 685. Under other heads, we have seen what was 
the jurisdiction of these courts : we are here to learn in 
what mode ihey operate^ and whatfunctions they perform. 
These may be considered, 1st, as to the objects which 
courts effect ; 2dly, as to the means of effecting them ; 
and 3dly, as to the mode by which their decisions axe 
carried into execution. 

^ 686. 1. As to the objects of Courts of Justice. 
The general object of all courts is to administer jusOceJ^ 
It is to enforce right, and punish or repress wrong. 
Thus, for example, if James has a right to a field, which 
Paul has taken and keeps, James may appeal to the 
Courty and that will give judgment against Paul, and 
restore the field to James ; or if Paul being rightfully in 
possession of the field by a lease for cultivation, com- 
mits waste upon it by cutting timber trees, James may 
appeal to the court; and it will restrain Paul from cutting 
them ; or again, if Paul steals the goods of James, the 

1 9 Blacktt. 24. 
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«Mut vnSl prntiak Peal and restore the goods* ThnSy as 
the genertl object of the ExecutiTe Department is to 
extaUe the iaws, so that of the Judiciarj is to pass judg^ 
meats upon infringements of them, and csriy these 
jod^ents into effect. 

§ 687. The objects of the United States Judiciary 
are, in conformity to the United States Laws, of the 
same general natare, but different in extent and rdations 
from those of the states. These have, howerer, been 
defined chiefly tinder the jarisdiction of the tjnited 
^Itates Courts. The objects of the State Judiciaries are 
the enforcement of muzueipal rights of eveiy description, 
and the punisfamEent of state offences ; while the United 
States Judiciary concerns chiefly the enforcen^ent of 
municipal rights only of a certain charaeter, offences 
against the laws of the United States, and maritime 
law. 

§ 688. 2. Bat to enlbree rights, and punish crimes, 
ooarts must have the means to bring the parties before 
them, snd to ascertain the truth of the case. These 
means consist, 1st, of the officers of the cowi ; and %dAj^ 
^process. 

^ 689. 1st. The officers of thlB United States Courts 
consist of clerks, marshals, attorneys, and reporters. 
The duty of clerks is to keep, in books prepared for that 
purpose, an exact record of each case wliich comes 
before the court, with all the proceedings which have 
taken place upon it at each successive stage. This 
record is Iropt carefully in the public offices, and istyf 
such solemn import, that when a cause has onee be^ 
decided, it cannot be impeached, but is conclusive against 
the parties to it, their heirs, and successors for ever. By 
Sect. 7th of the Judiciary Act, the Supreme Court and 
the District Courts have power to appoint their own 
clerks, and the clerk of the District Court is also clerk 
of the Circuit Court. 

§ 690. The MarsM is what is tenned the ministerud 
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officer of the court* that is, he ministers or acts far the 
court in all its execative proceedings. Thus, if the 
court directs a person to be brought before them, the 
marshal sees it done by serving the order of the court 
upon him, and if he will not come voluntarily, compelling 
by force ; for which purpose he can call upon -all 
bystanders, and others for assistance. 

§ 691. The general duty of the marshal^ is toattend 
upon the District and Circuit Courts when sitting, and 
upon the Supreme Court in the district in which that 
court shaH sit; and to execute all lawful precepts 
directed to him, and issued under the authori^ of the 
United States. The marshal has power to appoint 
deputies, who are removable from office at the pleasure 
of the judges of the District and Circuit Courts. For 
the faithfid performance of his duties he is bound, with 
securities, in a large sum. In all cases where the mar- 
shal or his deputy is a party^ the writs or [Hrecepts are 
directed to some disinterested person, who has power 
to execute them. The marshal sometimes has other 
duties assigned him by law, — ^but his general and 
proper duty is that of executing the process of the 
court. 

§ 692. Attorneys at Law are persons supposed to be 
learned in the law, and as such, are appointed by the 
courts to practise law, and conduct suits within their 
jurisdiction. As they are appointed by the courts, they 
are removable at the pleasure of the eourts. They are 
considered officers of the courts, and amenable to them. 
The requisites to license a person to practise law in 
the several states are enacted by statute : in the United 
States Courts, any one may practise who can practise in 
the courts of highest judicature in the state where he 
resides. 

§ 693. A Reporter is likewise an officer of the court 

> Jodiciaiy Act, 89CL 27. 
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He 18 some CHse lieensed by the court to report and 
publish their judicial decisions and opinions. Doubt- 
less, any one can report the proceedings of a court of 
justice ; but they would not have weight or authority 
unless done under the sanction and inspection of the 
courts. Reporters are now appointed, by nearly all the 
courts of highest jurisdiction in the several states. These 
reports are used as precedence and authorities upon which 
to decide similar cases. They are constantly cited at 
the bar, and make up the largest portion of a lawyer's 
library. A learned judge has said, that ** the first and 
greatest lesson a judge has to learn is to abide by pre' 
cedents,"^* The reports of decisions in the Supreme 
Court of the United States have acquired an immense 
authority, both from its being the tribunal of ultimate 
resort, and from the learning and ability of its judges. 

§ 694. Of Process. ^Process is the method taken 
by the law to compel a compliance with its demands : 
as such, it comprehends all the written orders of the 
courts, from the commencement of a suit till its termi- 
nation by execution of the judgment 

§ 695. Process is of two kinds ; Mesne and Finah 
Mesne Process is all that process which is issued prior 
to the judgment, — ^such as writs to bring the parties 
before the courts, summon juries, witnesses, ^c. Final 
Process is all that process necessary to carry the judg- 
ment of the court into execution, as the writ of capias 
ad satisfaciendum, to take the body for satisfaction, and 
the writ levari facias to levy on lands. The distinction 
between mesne and final process being made by the 
judgment : all before that being Mesne, and all after 
Final Process. 

^ 696. The terms writ and process are in the Ameri- 
can practice nearly confounded, but in England the 
torit means what is called the originalf or the writ issued 

1 a ]GHack8tOBQ*s ComnL S69. 
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10 oommeiHie, or found an aelioB at lair* Hare a wri 
n a mandatory ieUer from the eoart, dkeetiBg partieaaMl 
penons to bo brou^t before it, and thing* to be dooe. 

^ 697. By the act of May, 1702,^ all writs and pio- 
eeaaaa iaauing from the Bspreme or Circuit Court aluli 
bear tesit^ that is, be signed and issued as of the daef 
justice ; and all ^mls and process issuing fimn the Dis- 
trict Court, shall bear teste of the judge of such conrt, 
which writs and process shall be under the seal of the 
court, and signed by ^ derk thereof. 

§ 608. The forms of writs, and executions, ezeqit 
their style, and that of other process, in suits at Comnam 
Law, are die same as are used in the Si^eme Court of 
each state respectiyely. What tiiese forms and wiitt 
arewiU be seen under the head (^ the Practical Opcfatioa 
of the State Judiciary, Book 11. chap. II. 

§ 699. 8d. Q^ tte mode tn wAmA Ae dedaiong of 
e&mrtM ere emrrUd into effect Mueh of this has alreadj 
been explained under the head of Process, but the 
eaecutiye part is yet to be explained. 

§ 700. The judgments of a court may hare two ^fea- 
eral objects ; Isi, to pmmak for crimes and misdemea- 
nours ; or, 2dly, to obtain a ddn. 

§ 701. 1st. The punishment of crimes may be either 
by imprisonment, or death. Both are executed under the 
order of the court, by Uie maiahal, who confines tbe 
prisoners in the |4ace assigned them, or executes diem 
accoiding to the sentence. In each ooon^ is erected a 
puUic jail, for the puipose of conlinmg prisoners. 
Almost e^ery state, also, has a Penitentiary, wliidi is a 
general jail for the state. 

CimUmpU against the authority of the court are mm- 
^eaieoiMwrt, and are punishriile at the discretioa of the 
court, by fine and inprisonment. 

§ 70S. ad. Ji jm^gemO, iriwoe oli|eet is to obtain a 
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debt, may be carried into effect in three different modes. 

1. By a levy upon goods and ekaltda. This writ is 
directed to the proper officer, whether marshal or 
sheii£f^ and is immediately levied upon the goods and 
chattels of the defendant These goods are then ad- 
vertised for sale, at a given day, and sold for the benefit 
of the plaintiff, who, after deducting costs, receives the 
proceeds to the amount of his debt, and if there is not 
enough, execution is issued against other property. 

2. Another writ is levied upon lands and tenements^ 
which is executed in the same manner by the proper 
officer, and the lands are then appraised according to 
the laws of the state in which they lie, and sold at pub- 
lic auction. The process of the United States Courts 
is the same as that of the state in which the court is 
held. 3. Another yrtii is the capias ad satisfaciendum, 
which is levied upon the body. Under this writ, the 
marshal or sheriff takes the debtor to jail, and there con- 
fines him till the debt is paid, or he is relieved by the 
insolvent laws of the states. 

§ 703. These are the principal modes in which 
courts carry their decisions into effect. In the Court of 
Chancery or Equity, there are also some others peculiar 
to those courts. For example, a Court of Chancery, 
having ascertained that a conveyance ought to be made 
by one party to another, may decree that it be made, 
and give it the same effect as if it had been done. In 
general, however, the remedies above mentioned are the 
principal ones upon which reliance is placed in the 
punishment of wrongs, or the attainment of rights. 
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CHAPTER IL 

PRACTiCAXi OPEBAXION OF THE t^TATE G0TERNMSNT8. 

§ 704. T(D understand the diffecence between the 
operations of the State and United States Governments, 
we must remember that the latter has for its objeeis 
naiionai couMtm^ — the former niimictpai; the latter 
chiefly ear^emaJy-^-the former wholly inUrwd aflaiia. 
In tysdiffereaee of objeets coosistB the chief difference 
of operation* la the modt of operating, there is veiy 
little difference. State Governments, like the Nationsd, 
act through the great chanacls of LegislatiFe, Executive, 
and Judicial fiuoetions. 

1. Hie Legislaiime fimcUeut of State Govemmmtt, 
§ 705. W^ have already seen what powers are held 
by the state legislatures, in relation to the laws and 
institutions of the states. Here we must consider 
principally the mode of their action. The legislatures 
of the states are organized in the same manner, as the 
national legislature, and are governed by the same ndei 
of precedence: indeed they are all derived from the rules 
of the British Parliament, except in cases where the pe- 
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eriiar cireurafftances of oar gorenunem render them in- 
admiBsible. 

§ 706. There is a Speaker, Clerk, Sergeant-at-Amn, 
and Doorkeepa*, who have the same powers and daties 
as those of the national legislature. 

§ 707. In the same manner, the chief business of the 
legislatures is performed by the committees, who are 
likewise constituted in the same manner, being generally 
appointed by the speaker ; in the legislatures of the 
states, there can, of coarse, be no committee of foreign 
tffaira ; for the states have no foreign affairs to transact* 

§ 708. In some of the states, as in Pennsylvania, the 
governor has the same veto upon the passage of bills 
as is vested in the President of the United Slates ; and 
IB others, as in Ohiot the majoiiqr of the legblature can 
pass a law without the governor's assent. In fact, in 
Ohio, bills are not even signed by the governor, but only 
by the Speaker of the House and the Speaker of the 
Senate. ^ 

2. TBB STATE JUDICURT. 

§ 709. The operations of the State Judiciary yary but 
litde iiom those of the National Courts* In respect to 
their officers, there is a slight difference. Instead of a 
Marshal, the ministerial officer of the e^te courts is 
the Sheriff of the county. 

The Sheriff is the ancient Common Law officer of 
the court His office is a Saxon institution. He was 
originally the deputy of the earl who had the command 
of the county, and is now the chief officer of the coun- 
ty.^ They were originally, in most cases, chosen by 
the people, and in most of the states are still so chosen^ 
§ 710. The Sheriff is first a conservator of the peace, 
and is bound to apprehend and commit to prison all 
persons who break, or attempt to break the peace. He 

1 1 filackitene, 839. 
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is also bound to apprehend persons who have conmutted 
Climes, and for these purposes he b Tested with power 
to call to his assistance the posse eomUaiusj L e. the 
power of the county* 2. He is the jailer of the cotinty, 
and is bound to keep all prisoners in proper and safe 
custody, and to provide for them ; for which purpose 
he is allowed his expenses and fees, 

8. The Sheriff is the ministerial officer of all courts 
having jurisdiction within the county. He must serve 
all writs, make escorts, take bail, summon and return 
juries, and cany the judgment of the court into exe- 
cution. 

§ 711. To execute these duties the sheriff has under 
him various inferior officers, as deputies, jailers, &,c, 

§ 712. In the counties of the different states, there is 
also another officer, whose duties are partly judicial and 
partly ministerial. This officer is the Coroner. His 
duty is, 1st, in case of all deaths, supposed to be by 
violence, to call a jury to inquire into the matter, sum- 
mon witnesses, and return the verdict into court 2dlYf 
In case of vacancy in the office of Sheriff, the Coroner 
performs his duty. 

§ 713. The states have also a large cla^s of judicial 
officers, who are unknown to the Federal System, except 
in the District of Columbia. These are Justices of the 
Peace. These officers are in every way important, and 
their duties constitute a large part of the judicial busi- 
ness of society. 

To give a view of these,, we will select the office and 
duties of a Justice of the Peace in Ohio. Their juris- 
diction varies somewhat in the different states, but their 
general duties are the same. 

§714. In Ohio, tlie jurisdiction of justices, in civil 
oases, is limited, 

1. In territory, to the township wherein they are 
elected ; 
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2. In amount, to one hundred dollars ; 

3. But in confession of judgment, without process, to 
two hundred dollars. 

4. They have power to administer any oath required 
by law to be taken or administered ; 

6. They may issue process, for witnesses in any 
cause or suit pending before them ; 

6. They have power to take acknowledgments of 
deeds, mortgages, and other, instruments of writing. 

7. The three last classes of powers are co-extensive 
with the county. 

§ 715. The jurisdiction of Justices in criminal 
cases is, 

1. Co-extensive with the county wherein he was 
elected ; 

2. He is conservator of the peace therein ; 

3. He is authorized and required to cause every 
person, charged with the commission of a crime or 
breach of the law, to be brought before him for ex- 
amination. 

4. He is empowered, and it is his duty to inquire 
into the complaint, and cause every person so charged 
either to be committed to jail, discharged, or recognised 
to appear at the next term of court, according to the 
nature of the case. 

6. It is his duty to recognise all such witnesses as 
he may consider necessary to the further prosecution of 
the cause, to appear before the next term of court. 

6. He has power to Jine^ for several misdemeanours 
and criminal offences described by statute, and in such 
cases, aAer entering judgment, he may issue execution 
for the fine and costs. 

§ 716, The ministerial officer of the Justice^s Court 
is the Constable. 

1. They have power to execute process of subpoena, 
in civil cases, throughout their respective counties ; 

Z 
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4. And if any person charged vi$h the eonuniasion 
Qf any crime or olience shaU flee fiovm justice, il shall 
be la^iM for any oonpiaUe of the county whence such 
cmie is conunitted, aind U is his duty, to puisne and 
arrest such fugitive in any other county of the state* 

^ 717. In addition to the powen of Justicea of the 
Peace above enumerated, they have the same juiisdic- 
tiHi in cases concerning real estate as in personal, 
where the damages do not exceed one hundred dollars, 
and the tUU to real estate is not called in questifln. 
They have also power to enforce obedience to their 
process by attachment, dec 

§ 718. From this statement it will be evident, that 
a large mass of business must be transacted by Juatii^ 
of the Peace. Most of the debt? to be collected sre 
below one huudied dollaxs, and therefore fall widna a 
justice's jurisdiction. Almost all the cnmuial cases 
firat passsunder examination before the justices, so that 
in every respect their functions are inqx)rtant : in Ohio, 
and the majority of the stutes, they are elected by the 
psofle of their respectixe townships; in Connecticut 
and others, by the legislatare* 

§ 71Q, Besides the officers and conrts above faiume- 
rated, the states have several gradations c^ municipal 
courts, which dp not exist under ^ government of the. 
United States, — but whose general operations are car- 
ried on in the same manner. Thus, in cities, there is 
generally a court composed of the Mayor and Alder- 
nif% for the trial of offences against the city ordinances ; 
again, there is generally also a Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions (u^ New-York, composed of the Recorder and 
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fMt of tlid Al<tof dMn), for the xmA ot ciiMriiitil 6i^a6M : 
tkt^m thMte ar« tii6 ufenifil <x)veaiy eoutts, &6. lb Mi 
ttiMaer 9xtf manhet of eoutts ttiay be orgafiuse^ t» 
suit lh<s oofiTeniettc* of (he people ; their decisiOBi^ 
howeveir, are liil sabject to review by tm ultimate triba* 
naL Uflder the laws of the United States, we have 
«iomi there are hot three orders of courts, — ^the Sn- 
p^reaae. Circuit, attd District Courts. But these may 
conMitottonally be increased at the discretion of Con- 
gress. 

3. THE leXECUTITE. 

§ 720. The duties of the Governors of the several 
states is, in general, analogous to those of the President 
of the United States, in ^ose respects in which the 
powers of the several state governments are similar to 
those of the union. 

1. The . governor has the power to command the 
militia of the state, when not called into actual service 
by the United States ; also, he has the power of com- 
manding the army and navy, if there be one. A. state 
cannot maUitain them in time of peace, and in time of 
war they have not, except so far as consists iu the sup- 
port of volunteers and drafted men. 

2. They can require written opinions and statements 
from the heads of departments. 

3. It is their duty to communicate such information 
as they may think necessary on the state of public 
affairs. 

4. It is their duty to see the laws faithfully executed. 

5. In some of the states, as Pennsylvania, they hold 
the appointing power almost exclusively. In others, as 
in New- York, Ihey hold it in conjunction with tlie Sen- 
ate. And in others again, as Ohio, they have none 
of it 

§ 721. 6. The departments of executive officers under 
the state governments are also organized in analogy to 
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those of the general government, so &r as they go. Tiie 
departments of War, Navy, Post-office, and Mint, do not 
exist under the state governments, because the states 
have no power over the subjects in relation to which 
those departments are erected. The states have a De- 
partmoit of State, the chief object of which is the pre- 
servation of the laws and public records, and the issu- 
ing of commissions. There is also a Treasurer, or 
Comptroller, whose business is the receipt, distribution, 
or safe keeping of the public funds. 

§ 722. From this statement we see, that as national 
governments, the states have very little to do. All 
powers of a general nature are vested in the general 
government. 

Our work is now ended. If the student of Political 
Law can find in it little ingenuity and less novelty, he 
will remember that these are not the characteristics of 
truth and learning in Constitutions and Jurisprudence : 
let him seek, rather, for what he may perchance find, the 
accuracy of the legal historian, and a correct delinea- 
tion of our political institutions. From the study of 
these he must ever go forth increased in knowledge, in 
love of liberty, and the ardour of patriotism. 
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